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PREFACE. 


The substance of the following work .was delivered in 
the form of lt*clureM to students, and it is for the use of 
stud(*ntiS that it is principally intended. At the same time 
I trust tliat it may prov(' not uninteresting to the general 
reader. While conceding the praise which is justly their 
due to existing compilations— to the works of Craik and 
iSpalding, and the epitome published by Cliambers, — one 
may say without offence that the point of view taken in 
them lies too far north, and that Seottisli authors receive 
a little more than relative justice from these Scottish 
critics. To profound research the present work makes no 
pretension : in this n^spect I cheerfully acknowledge the 
immeasurable superiority of the really learned work of 
Professor Craik; but if I have succeeded in presenting 
an intelligible and connected view of at least the more 
popular portion of our literature, as it appears to an 
ordinary Englishman who has paid attention to the sub- 
ject, my book 'will, I think, fill a vacant niche, and my 
endeavours will not be without a certain value, whether 
at home or in foreign countries. 

Desiring, if* possible, that the work should be widely 
useful as an educational manual, I have’thought it a duty 
to adapt it for general circulation, by avoiding, as far ae 
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was practicable, debatable topics, and carefully respect- 
ing religious susceptibilities. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter according to 
two,distinct principles — that of the order of time and that 
of the order of thought — is a novel one : whether it be 
also sound, let the critics decide, T will only say that in 
my lectures I liave followed this plan, and that it has 
appeared to be successful, and to engage the attention of 
the hearers better than an unbroken adherence either to 
the historical or fiie critical mode of treatment. 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

SECTION 1. 

ANCiLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

Anglo-Saxon Litebatujre forms of itself a special depart- 
ment of study. It is one of those stop-gap products of the 
hninan mind, working with scanty materials, imperfect 
tools, and under adverse circumstances, which, like stars 
scattered over a dark portion of the sky, stud the dreary 
period that intervenes between the break-up of the 
ancient civilisation and literature, and the rise of those of 
modern times. It is a thing apart, like the Irish or the 
Iccdandic literature, and requires to be studied in coimec- 
tion with the fossil remains of other extinct cognate lan- 
guages, suqh as the Old Saxon, the Mcesogothic, and the 
Frisian. It is a chapter in Palaeontology. Yet, since 
the present English tongue is in its essential elenaents 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and since the existence of 
an Anglo-Saxon literature probably stimulated our e^liest 
English writers to persist in the use of the vernacular, 
when interest, fashion, and th«^ torrent of literary example 
would have led them to adopt the Norman French, 
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it seems desirable to commence with a brief sketch of 
that literature. 

We know of no Anglo-Saxon composition, produced in 
Ei^land, that can be traced back with certainty to the times 
of Paganism. We must not look to the dwellers on the 
muddy Elbe, or the inhabitants of the grassy plains of 
Holstein, for the teeming imagination wliicli characterised 
the Northmen of Iceland and Scandinavia, and whicli, ages 
before the stirring stimulus of Christianity was applied to 
them, ' produced tlie wonderful mythology of the Edda. 
In 596, St. Augustine, sent by "Gregory tlie Great, 
brought the faith to the Anglo-Saxon tribes; and the moral 
ferment which the introduction of this new spiritual ele- 
ment occasion (id, acting upon a towardly and capable race, 
full of dormant power and energy of every kind, induced 
also such intellectual exertion as the times permitted, and 
as the partial communication by the missionaries of the 
literature of the ancient world tended to enkindle and to 
sustain. From this period until the Norman Compiest, 
(and in, one memorable instance beyond it), the Anglo- 
Saxon mind was ever labouring, so far as intestine and 
Danish inroad would allow, and executed a very creditable 
amount of work. Its (?hief successes, it is true, were ol>- 
tained through the raediuni of the Latin, then and long after 
the common langiiage of Europe, and which a generous and 
expansive mind, sick of irrational local usages, and ma- 
terial isolation, would rejoi(’.e to employ. 

The Venera ble Bede (673-735), in whom the Saxon 
intellect culminated^ wrote all his extant works in Latin. 
Alcuin, Eddi Stepli(»nus, and Ethelwerd, did the same. 
But the rough vernacular was employed in popular poetry, 
and in all such prose writings, as had a (Jidactic purpose 
which included the laity within its scope! Such writings 
were naturally for the most part translations, since it was 
'^idently safer and wiser ^to gain an insight into, and 
acquaintance with, the wisdom of antiquity, before essay- 
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ing, under less favourable conditions, to make conquests 
in the ffealm of original thought. 

I. Poetry. By tar the longest, and in some respects 
tfie most' 'interesting, relic of Anglo-Saxon poetry,, is 
the^ e[)ic pocun of Beowulf y in forty-three Cantos, first 
published at Copenhagen, in 1815, by Thorkelin, the 
kpe[)er of the royal archives, and reproduced in this 
country in 1833, jm English translation being added 
in 1837, by the eminent Saxon scholar, John Mitchell 
Kemble. The poem was probably composed in Anglen, a 
district of Sleswick, before the great Angle migration to 
Britain in the middle of the fifth century (since it no- 
wheni contains tlie slightest allusion to Britain), and was 
brought ov(ir, according to a conjecture of Mr. Kemble’s, 
about the year 495, by those who accompanied Gerdic and 
(\ynewine. The poem is Angle, and the chief heroes men- 
tioned in it are Angles; and yet the word ‘‘Angle” 
does not occur through the wliole poem. The race to 
whi(di that local designation was finally fixed are de- 
scribed in Bcinvulf as “ Geatas,” a name probably derived 
from that of some god or demi-god ; just as the general 
name of “ifellencs” is nowhere met with in Homer, and 
as the Romans in early times called themselves Quirites. 

Two other pieces of what IMr. Kemble calls the “ Angle 
03^^01 us,” are, the Traveller's Sang, and the Battle of 
Flnnes-hwrh. Both these, like Beowulf ^ refer to the times 
of heathenkjin and to continental transactions. It is not 
known by whom they were written. The first kn own 
Anglo-Saxon poet is Caedmon, the Northumbrian, wlio ’ 
flburlslied ' when Christianity was 
already the faith of all the seven kingdoms. He was at 
first ■ a' "lay-brother, afterwards a monk, of St. Hilda’s 
monastery at Whitby. “ He sang,” says Bede, “ the 
creation of the world, the origin of man, and all the 
history of Genesis ; and made many verses on the depar- 
ture of Israel out of Egypt, and their entering into the 
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land of promise, with many other histories from holy 
writ; the incarnation, passion, resurrection, of Our Lord, 
and His ascension into Heaven ; the coming of the Holy 
Ghpst, and the preaching of the Apostles ; also the terror 
of future judgment, the horror of the pains of hell, and 
the delights of heaven; besidt-? many more about the 
divine benefits and judgments, by which he endeavoured to 
turn away all men from the love of vice, and evcite in 
them the love of, and application to, good actions ; for he 
was a very religious man.” 

IT. The extani- prose writings, though numerous, are, 
with one exception, valuable, not so much for any literary 
merits as for the light which they throw on the labours of 
the historijin sind the antupiary. There exists in the public 
Kecord offices an innncmse body of documents — charters, 
conveyances, declarations, laws, edicts, ^Src. — many of which 
liave been arranged and translated by th(‘ labours oi 
Thorpe and Kemble, and hav(‘ gn‘ntly contributc‘d to 
deepen our knowhslge of the way of life of our fore- 
fathers. Ihit such documents are of course not litfu-ntiire, 
and therefore need not heliere consid(*r(*d. Another large 
portion of the extant works consists of translations, many 
of which proceed from the ])en of Alfred himself, who 
has explained his own motives for unchTtaking the work. 
The views of an Educational Reformer ” in the ninth 
century are worthy of nir careful atrentiou. His object 
is, he says, “the translation of useful hooks into the lan- 
guage which w^e all understand; so that all the youth 
of England, hut inore especially tliose who are of gentle 
kind and at ease in +heir circumstaKces, may he grounded 
in letters,— for they cannot profit in any pursuit until 
they are well able to read English.” With these \iows 
Alfred translated the work of Pope Gregory, Be Cura 
Pastomliy the epitome of universal history by Orosius, the 
work of Boethius Be Consolatione PUilosophicCy and the 
Ecclesiastical History of Bede. 
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But } jy far the most important prose work that has come 
down to us istheSaj"o?i ChrouicI^ which gives a con- 
nected history c)f lirifam in the form of annals, from the 
Cliristian era to the year 1154. The oldest MS, 'in 
existence dates from about the year 891, and is thought, 
with much prol)ability, to liave been partly composed, 
partly transcribed from earlier annals, by or under the 
direction of Archbishop Plegmund. From this time the 
Chronicle seems to have been continued under succeeding 
Arclibishops of (\iutcrbury to the time ef the Conquest, 
when the task was transferred, under what circumstances 
we do not know, to th(‘ monks of Peterborough. 

ConsidcTcd as a A\hole, the literature of the Anglo- 
Saxons coiJV(‘ys tlie iin]>ression that they were a prosaic 
and ])ractical race, solid but slow thinkers, without much 
imagination or mental fire^ What they might have mjwle 
of it, bad tliey been allowed to develop tlieir literature 
uninterruptedly, it is, of course^, impossible to say. But 
it seems r(*asonable to suppose that, for ulterior ends of 
higher good, it was ordered that the Saxon commonwealth 
should not rejjose in unmolested prosperity. A vein of 
sluggishness, of Bteotian enjoyment, of coarse indul- 
gence, with forgetfulness of the higher aims of life, ran 
through the Saxon cliaracter. Tlieir transference from 
the sandy barrens and marshes of Holstein, from the peaty 
plains and stunted forests of Hanover, to the rich soil and 
milder climate of England, tended to develop this weak 
side — this proneness to (‘ase. In their old dwelling-place 
they were at least stimulated by the necessity of con- 
tending with the unfruitfulness of nature and the en- 
croachments of the sea ; in comparison with it, England 
must have been "a terrestrial paradise — a very land of 
Cockaigne. This tendency to relapse into habits of indo- 
lent ease, which Sir Walter Scott has pourti-ayed in the 
character of Athelstan in Ivanlioe, extended to the 
.learned class, and to the churchmen no less than the 
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laity. The influence of such a man as Rede should liave 
been enough to inaugurate a long era of ]it(*rary energy; 
yet William of Malmesbury iissur(‘s us that, with 
thfe exception of tlie brief Saxon annals and the bar- 
barous epitome of Etludwerd, he had not beciii .able to 
discover .any historical work com[i.»spd by an Anglo-Saxon 
upon the affairs of Britain, from the d(‘jdh of Bede to bis 
own time. To form the future English ch.aractf'r, it was 
necessjary that"’' the harder And sterner elemcuits which 
• belonged to the Scandiruivian races, should be mingled 
and gradually fused with the softer Teutonic type. The 
Danish invasions and immigrations, which commenced in 
832^ and terminated with the establishment of the Danish 
<iynasty in 1017, effected this. But in the process, the 
’’existing literary culture, and Jie.nrly all the establishments 
which had been founded to promote it, \vcrc sw(‘pt away, 
Tn a country reduced fo the dism.al condition described by 
Bishop Lupus in a sermon preached to his flock * about 
the year 1012, it was impossible that men’s thoughts 
should be eflScaciously turned to any subjfjcts save such 
as boro upon their personal security. Canute, indeed, 
after he had restored intern.al ])eace and order, showed a 
desire to patronise literary men, and, by rebuilding the 
monasteries, to open asylums for learning. But the glory 
and grfiatness of his reign gave an impulse r.ather to the 
Sc.andiimvian than to the "^^axon genius. ]So English poet 
sang of his victories ; that task was left to the scalds^ 
whom he brought with him from Denmark. ]5y this time 
large adv.ances had been made towards the .amalgam.ation 
of the races. Writing the year 1036, M.almesbiiry f s.ays 
that the citizens of London, *‘from long intercourse with 
these barl)ari.ans” (the Danes), ‘Hiad almost entirely 
adopted their customs.” The Danes adopted with facility 


* Turner. Ang.-Sax, Book vi. ch. xiv. 
t Malmesbury, p. 206 (Bohn’s series). 
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the Angflo-Saxon tongue, thougli importing into it miinj 
Danish words, and probably breaking down to a great 
degree its grammatical structure. The secular laws of 
Canute, addressed to both races equally, are written in 
Anglo-Saxon. All that the cold North could supply, 
the English nationality had now received. The stub- 
born liardihood and perseverance which were illustrated 
in the Drakes, the Cooks, the Stephensons, of later days, 
were, by this large infusion of Danish blood, rooted in the 
English nature. The intellectual activity and Kterary 
culture of tlie South, together with the great .Jtoihan 
I radition of political order and vigorous administration, 
were still wanting; and these were supplied by means of 
the Norman Conquest, 
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PEELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

SECTION II. 

THE NORMAxV PERIOD. 

In the age at which we are arrived^ two classes of men 
only cultivated literature, the clergy and the minstrels. 
The local centres at which learning was to he obtained were 
of two kinds, the universities and the monasteries. Poetry 
and light literature were comparatively independent of 
such aids; yet the form and development even of these 
could not but be largely dependent on the social and 
moral condition of the classes among whom they wore 
circulated. The intellectual achievements, therefore, of 
the clergy, — both Saxon and Norman — the means of self- 
culture which they had at their disposal, and the degree 
of success with which they availed themselves of those 
means, — the different classes of poets, their nationality, the 
traditional or other materials upon which they worked, 
and the furtherance or obstruction which they met with 
in the temper and habits of the time, — all these matters 
must now be successively touched upon. What we have 
named the Norman period embraces more than two cen- 
turies and a half, and includes the long conflict between 
two opposing elements, which terminated, on the whole, 
in fay^^r of what was English, yet so that the national 
literature, and prevailing opinions, were all 
coloured by French words and French thoughts, 
inany years after the Conquest the Saxon clergy 
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were in no mood or condition to betake themselves to 
the tranquil pursuits of learning. Before that catastrophe, 
religious fervour and rigour of discipline had long been 
on the wane amongst them. We read of much laxity, of 
manners, of bishops holding two or more sees at once, of 
pri(jsts so ignorant of Latin tis to be unable to say m«^ss 
without innumerable blunders. The Conqueror, who, 
with all his cruelty and pride, hatf3d hypocrisy and empty 
prof(\ssion with all his lieart, Avould not tolerate these 
relaxed ecclesiastics, and by the nomination of Lanfranc 
(a native of Italy, but for many years prior of Bee, in 
Normandy) to the see of Canterbury, inaugurated a 
great reformati(jn in (>hurch matters. Some few of the 
Saxon bishops, as the noble St. Wulstan of Worcester, 
Agelric of Cliichester, and one or two others, were left in 
possession of their sees; the rest had to make way for 
Normans. Nor was this all. Had the unworthy only been 
deposed, and the worthy still allowed to look forward 
to advanceirient to be obhiined through desert, the Saxon 
clergy might still have held together, and with renewed 
strictness of life a revival of learning might have taken 
place among them. But the repeated insurrections of 
the English exasperated the fiery temper of the Con- 
queror ; and after having quelled them, and thus over- 
turned the power of the laity, he made an ordinance that 
no monk or clergyman of that nation should be suffered 
to aspire to any dignity whatever.” * Thus cut off from the 
hope of due recognition for merit the Saxon clergy were 
deprived of one of the chief incentives to study. One may 
be sure that from thht time the more ambitious among 
them would make haste to learn French, and would rather 
disguise their naHonality than avow it. Yet there was at 
least one monastery, in which a literary work, begun in hap- 
pier times two centuries before, was carried on by Saxon 


* Malmesbuiy, p. 287. 
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monks and in the Saxon tongue. This is the Stxocon- 
Chronicle^ the later portion of which was composed in 
the monastery of Peterhoroiigh. Jt ends abruptly in the 
fi 3 :st year of tfie reign of Henry 11. (1 154), the writer or 
writers being by tliat time probably unable to resist any 
longer the universal fasliion of rjoploying Jjatin for any 
serious prose work. William of Ala lines] airy, ILniry .of_ 
Huntingdon, Geoffrey of Alonmouth, Caradoc, all these, 
and many gthers, were writing history at this vca-y time, 
and all, as a matter of course, wrote in Latin. The Anglo- 
Saxon, too, being no longer taiiglit in schools, nor sjitiken 
in the liigher circles of society, liad lost very miujli of its 
original harmony and precision of structure; and when 
the annalist found himself using one inflexion for another, 
or dropping inflexions altogether, he may well have 
thought it high time to exchange a tongue which seemed 
crumbling and disintegrating under his hands, for one 
whose forms were fixed and its grammar rational. Little 
did the down-hearted monk anticipate the future glories, 
which, after a crisis of transformation and fusion, Avould 
surround his rude ancestral tongue. 

Yet literature and learning-were not negligently or (‘ven 
unsuccessfully prosecuted in England during this which 
we call the Norman period; and this is a fact which we 
must learn to see in its true light, in ordiftf to understand 
aright the rise of Engbsli literature in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Again, the intellectual awakening which spread to 
Engliind in the eleventh and twelfth, and produced valuable 
literary results there in the thirteenth century, cannot be 
understood except in connection with the general European 
movement of mind which ensued upon the consolidation of 
society following the long troubled night of the dark ages. 
Something must therefore be said about the origin of that 
movement, about the course it took, and about the great 
thinkers whose names are for ever associated with it. 

it may seeing the revival of intellectji\al^ 
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activity ;it the end of tlic eleventh and in tlie twelfth cen- 
"tTrryis clearly traceable to the labours and the example of 
Mahometans. Charlemagne, indeed, had made a noble 
effort ill the ninth century to systematize education, and. to 
make literature and science the permanent denizens of his 
empire, but the wars and confusion of every kind which 
ensued upon the partition of that empire among his sons 
extinguished the still feeble light. A happier lot had 
befallen the powerful and populous kingdoms founded by 
the successors of Alahomet. Indoctrinated with a *lciJow- 
ledgo of the wondeiful ferlllity and energy of the Greek 
mijid, as oxomplified especially in Aristotle and Plato, by 
Syrian Nestorians (whose fondaihers, fleeing ^orn persecu- 
tion into PcTsia after the council of Chalcedon, carried with 
them Syriac versions of the chief works of the Greek philo- 
sophers, and founded a school at Gondisapor), llaroun- 
al-Raschid (whose r(;ign was contemporary with that of 
Charlemagne), and A1 Manioun, his successor, saw and as- 
sisted in the commencement of a brilliant period of literary 
activity in the nations of Arabian race, wdiich lasted from 
the ninth to the fourteenth century. Among the Ara- 
bian kingdoms none entered into this movement with more 
earnestness find success than the Moorish kingdoms in 
Spain.* Wo hear of the Universities of Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada ; find the immense number of Arabic manu- 
scripts on almost every subject contained at this day in the 
library of the Escurial at JMadrid attests the eagerness 
'with which the Moorish writers sought after knowledge, 
and the universality of their literary tastes. Of their 
poetry, and the effect which it had on that of Christian 
Europe, we shall speak presently. Their proficiency in 
science is evidenced by the remarkable facts which Wil- 
liam of Malmesbuiy relates of Gerbert, afterwards Pope 
Sylvester 11. After having put on the monastic habit at 

* Sismoadi's Literature of the South of Europe, ■ * 
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Flory, in France, his thirst for knowledge led hint to quit 
his cloister and betake himself to the Moorish community 
in Spain, about the year 1 000. At Seville, we are told, 
ha satisfied his desires,” becoming an adept, not only in 
astrology and magic, but also in the lawful sciences ” 
of music and astronomy, arithmetic and geometry. These,” 
says Malmesbury, “ with great perseverance he revived in 
Gaul, where they had for a long time been wholly obsolete.” 
Allowing for some exaggeration in this statement, since 
the studies of thp Trivium and Quadrivium, among which 
the said lawful sciences were included, had never been 
wholly discontinued in the West since the fall of the 
Eoman era^e, we may yet easily conceive that Gerbert 
was the first who popularized in (laiil the use of the 
Arabic numerals, without which arithmetic could never 
have made any considerable progress ; ami that by import- 
ing the astronomical instruments used by the jMoors, 
together with a knowledge of the mechanical principles on 
which they were constructed, he may have placed the 
study of astronomy on a new footing, lie became a public 
professor on his return into Gaul, and had many eminent 
persons among his scholars. 

Our next forward step transports us to the monastery 
of Hec, in Normandy. There the abbots Herluin, Lan- 
franc, and 8t. Anselm, formed a line of great teachers, 
whose lectures were eagerly attended, both by laymen 
and ecclesiastics. Whether the intellectual life of Eec 
was directly influenced by the writings of the great Ara- 
bian thinkers, it is difficult to ascertain. Avicenna, the 
physician and philosopher, died in 1037 ; therefore, in 
point of time, his comments on the various works of Aris- 
totle might have become known to Lanfranc and Anselm. 
The Organon, however, which was translated by Boe- 
thius and was known to Bede and Alcuin, had never 
ceased to be used in the schools, and the writings of 
St Anselm do not, we believe, contain any proof that he 
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was acquainted with any other of the works of the 
Stagyrit^ besides the Aristotelian logic. Stillj it is not 
only possible but probable, that the reports, brought 
by Gerbert and others, of the palmy state of literature 
among the Moors, and of the zeal both of teachers and 
students in their universities, may have indirectly had a 
stimulating effect on the studies of Bee. 

St. Anselm, abbot of Bee after Lanfranc had been 
called into England, is considered by many the founder 
of the scholastic philosophy. At any rate, he seems to 
have been tlie first to apply, on a large s^ale, philosophy 
and its formuhe to the doctrines of religion. Yet, as 
he did not originate a method and his writings do not 
form a systematic whole, it would seem thaf he cannot 
fairly be called the founder of scholasticism. What the 
triK' scholastic method was, and by whom originated, we 
sliall presc'iitly sec. St. Anselm merely handles, with great 
siibtl(;ty and dialectical skill, certain special subjects, such 
as the divine essence, the Trinity, origijial sin, etc., but 
does not treat of theology as one connected whole. For 
these doctrines he endeavours to find irrefragable intellec- 
tual proof, and to show that they must be as necessarily 
accepted on grounds of reason as on grounds of faith. 
Thus he defines his Proslogium, a treatise on the exist- 
ence of God, to be faith seeking understanding ” (fides 
qua^rens intellectum), and says that he has framed the 
work “under the character of one endeavouring to lift 
up his mind to the contemplation of the Deity, and seekifif/ 
to understand what he believes.'*^ Yet we may be certain 
that St. Anselm himself, like all the saints, derived the 
certainty of his religious convictions through the will 
rather than through the reason; he believed and loved, 
therefore he knew. He, and those who were like-minded 
to him, could safely philosophize upon the doctrines of 
faith, because they already possessed, and firmly grasped, 
the conclusions to which their argumentation was to lead. 
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But what if a thinker were to arise, who should follow 
the same path without the same preservative ? What if a 
being of brilliant genius, of captivating eloquence, of im- 
mense ambition, sliould undertake to philosophize upon 
religion, without the safeguard of personal sanctity ? 

8uch a being was the famous Abelard. This is not the 
place to enlarge upon his story, which in every subsecpient 
age has attracted the regards alike of the poet and the phi- 
losopher.* Suffice it to say that he (IlvcIojxkI a great 
scheiiie, of what we should now call Eationalisin, through 
fakiiig lip St. Anselm’s argumentative way of ])r()ving 
religious doctrine, without his spirit of humility and sub- 
mission to authority. lie made faith and reason identical, 
((diaritas I)ei per fidem she rationis domim infusa), and 
his scholars demanded from him, he informs us, — evidently 
placing liis own sentiments in their mouths, — not words 
but ideas, not bare dogmatic statements, but clear enunci- 
ations of their pliilosophical import. His lecturi*s, at J^iris, 
Melim, and Troyes, were attended by entlmsiastic multi- 
tudes. Boused from its long intellectual slumber, the 
Western world, like a man whose limbs have been numbed 
by long inaction, delighted in the vigorous exercise of its 
mental powers for the mere ex(u-cise’s sake ; or else was 
eager to try their edge upon whatevtT subject came in their 
way. Hence, on the one hand, the endh'ss logical com])ats,* 
the twistings and turnings of the syllogism in every shape, 
the invention of innumerable sopliisms and solutions of 
sophisms; on the other .laiid, that undue extension of 
rational metliods to objects of faith which we have 
ascribed to Abelard. The danger wrfis great; already Abe- 
lard’s definitions and explanations trembled on the verge 
of heresy, if they did ] ot go beyond it ; but the ground 
tone of his philosophy was still more pregnant with mis- 
chief than any particular expressions. 


* It has been haiidlecl by Eaylc Cousin, Pope, Cawlhoni. 
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At this crisis St. .Bernard appeared to check the, growing 
evil. He turned back the stream of philosophy, or rather 
he forced it back within its own limits, and forbade it to 
encroach upon a domain which did not belong to it. In 
answering Abel«ard, ho denied that Faith and R(iason were 
identical, or that the doctrines of faith could be discovered 
and ])rov(*d independently by any argumentative process. 
The objects of faith, he said, are given to us from above ; 
they are repealed by (lod exat^tly because it is impossible 
that they should be discovered by man. “ Quid magis dbntra 
rationem, quani ratione rationem conari *transcendere?” 
A coideronce between tluj two, to be held Jit Soissons, was 
agreed to; but when tbo time came for vindicating his 
philosoj)hy, Abelard’s heart fail(?d him, and h^ appealed 
to the Poj)e. He was Imiiently treated ; his own consci- 
ence^ seems to have told him that he had wandered into a 
wrong path ; and he died a penitent in the monastery of 
Cluny ( 1 142). 

We must not suppose, however, that St. Bernard’s in- 
fluence as a thinker was mainly of a negative sort. On 
the contrary, this last, and not least olo(juent, of the 
Fathers, scarcely ever employed his ptuietratiiig and ver- 
satile genius except for some end of practical (‘dification. 
Whether he addresses his own monks at Clair vaux, or 
writes to Pope Eugenius, or kindles the crusading zeal 
of nations, or counsels the Knights of tluj Temple, or 
cornj)f)ses Latin hymns, the evident aim of his labours is 
always to enlighten, animate, and do good to his neighbour. 
His Latin is admirable; far superior to that of St. An- 
selm ; and the charm «f genius unites with tlie halo of 
saintliness in giving fascination to his elocpient pages. 

Scholasticism, then, made what we may call a false 
start in the school of Bee; its true commencement dates 
a little later, and from Paris. Peter Lombard, the Master 
of the Sentences, hit upon the right method of presenting 
theology under philosophical forms. The data of religion 
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— the substance of revealed truth — he took from tradition; 
and reserved to philosophy the subordinate oflficfe of pre- 
senting it in a connected form, of deducing inferences, 
solving difficulties, and harmonising apparent discrepan- 
cies. The Book of ScmtenceSy which appeared in 1151, is 
a complete body of theology in four books. It com- 
mences with God — His being and attributes ; — then 
treats of the Creation, first of angels, then of man ; of the 
Fall, and of original and actual sin. Tn the third book 
it treats of the remedy of the Fall, the Incarnation ; of 
the theological 'virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
In the fourth, of the sacraments, purgatory, the resurrec- 
tion, the last judgment, and the state of the blessed. All 
these doctrines are given in the form of “ sentences,” ex- 
tracted from the writings of the Fathers. The sentences 
are interspersed with numerous qua^stiones,” in which 
the author proposes and attempts to solve any difficul- 
ties that may arise. The conveniences of this plan are 
manifest, and it was at once adopted. Alexander Hales, 
St. Bonaventure, and St. Thomas, in the thirteenth century, 
— Duns Scotus, and William of Occam in the fourteenth, 
— whatever may be their differences, agree in treating 
theology as a whole, in seeking its data from authority, 
not from speculation, and in confining themselves to the 
discussion of special questions. Extraneous impulses were 
not wanting. The metaphysical and ethical works of Aris- 
totle became known in the West about this period, chiefly 
through the commentaries of the celebrated Spanish Arab 
Averrhoes (1120-1198), and powerfully stimulated the spe- 
culative genius of the schoolmen^ But the admiration 
of the Greek philosopher degenerated into an extrava- 
gance, and his autho ity was at last considered infallible 
in the schools. It was as if the age, in its horror of losing 
its would have a sheet anchor for the mind as well 
as fo^jthe soul, and chain the progressive intellect of itian 
to the Aristotelian philosophy, because the unchanging 
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interests of the soul demanded fixity and certainty in 
the eternal Gospel. So*it ever is that a true and valu- 
able principle, once found, is sure to be strained in the 
application. 

The scholastic method, having thus taken its* rise in 
Paris, soon spread to England, and was prosecuted there 
with equal ardour. Some of the greatest of the schoolmen 
were British-born, although they reaped their highest 
honours, and spent most part of their lives, abroad. Alex- 
ander Hales, the Irrefragable, the master of St. Bona- 
venture, was the author of the first important commlentary 
on the work of Peter Lombard, and died at Paris, in 1245. 
Duns Scotus, the Subtle doctor, whose birthplace, and 
even the" date of whose death, are not certainly known, 
but who was, at any rate, a native of the British Isles, 
after lecturing at Paris with extraordinary success, is said 
to have died at Bologna, in 1308. William of Occam, 
styled the Invincible, passed the greater part of his man- 
hood at the court of the Emperor in Germany, and died 
there in the year 1347. In the great struggle then pro- 
ceeding between imperial and papal claims, Occam sided 
with the Emperors. He waa also in his day the head of 
the school of the Nominalists’, a section of the schoolmen 
wliich maintained that our abstract ideas had no realities 
corresponding to them in external existence, but merely 
corresponded in thought to universal terms in language, 
that is to generalized expressions, arrived at by the abstrac- 
tion of differences. 


Historians and Chroniclers. 

« 

The great intellectual movement which we have been 
describing expended its force chiefly on questions of theo- 
logy, and philosophy; but it also caused other subjects to 
be treated more intelligently and studied more earnestly. 
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A great number of historians and chroniclers flourished 
in England during this period. All of these were ecclesi- 
astics^ most of them monks; and all wrote in the Latin 
language. With the exception of Marianus Scotus and 
OrdericuB Vitalis (the latter of whom, though bom in Eng- 
land, was of French extraction), they all confined them- 
selves to recording the succession of events in their own 
country. There is no occasion to seek out motives and^ 
particular inducements impelling the learned of any 
country to historical composition. All men are eager 
to know the past; to hear about the deeds of their fore-, 
fathers; to take their bccarings, as it were, from the eleva- 
tion to which history raises them, and from a survey of the 
road along which their nation, or race, or class, have 
come, deduce more trustworthy conclusions as to the 
unknown future which lies before them. If, however, in 
regard to the principal writers, any special reasons must 
be given, it might be mentioned that William of Malmes- 
bury, the best of them all, with his contemporary, Henry 
of Huntingdon, took as their literary model the Venerable 
Bede, the father of modern history in the West; — that 
Geoffrey Vinesauf records with natural complacency the 
chivalrous adventures of King Eichard, in whose train he 
visited Palestine at the time of the third Crusade; and 
that Geoffrey of Monmouth and Caradoc, when clothing 
in a grave historic dress the floating fictions which had 
come down the stream of their popular poetry, may have 
thought to indemnify their Welsh countrymen for recent 
defeat and present inferiority, by telling them of the 
imaginary victories of Arthur over' Saxon hosts. 

It mfijr be worth while to collect a few facts concerning 
the historians in each century of oui: period. For the 
century, we will take William of Malmesbury and 
Gnpey of Monmouth ; for the thirteenth, Geoffrey yi;Be- 
Boger of Wendover, and Matthew Paris; for the 
eenth, Nicholas Trivet and Banulph Higden. 
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1. William of M almesbury, a monk in the famous 
monastery of that name, founded by the Irish St. Maidulf 
in the seventh century, dedicated his Historia Begum 
AnglicR to Eohert, Earl of Gloucester, a natural soir of 
Henry L, and theP chief patron of literature in those times. 
He congratulates himself on being ‘‘ the first who, since 
Bede, has arranged a continuous history of the English.” 
Being, as he tells us, of Norman descent by one parent, 
and of Saxon by the other, he writes of the actions of both 
impartially. Certain modern historians have, perhaps^ 
made too much of the alienation caused between Saxon 
and Norman by the difference of race. The English 
knew that William of Normandy j^rofessed to liJive as good 
a title to the crown as Harold ; it was chiefly the unjust 
laws, not the persons, of him and his sons, to which they 
had a rooted objection; and it was as the ‘‘tyrants of their 
fields,” not as Normans, that they detested his followers^ 
Malmesbury himsWf, though half Norman, evidently re- 
gards himself as a thorough Englishman; the history of 
England, from the landing of Hengist and Hbrsa, is his 
liistory. Archbishop Lanfranc has a special devotion ta 
Hunstan, a Saxon saint; and even the Saxon chronicler- 
can freely praise the Normjm abbot of Peterborough, if he 
is a man of worth and stands up for the rights of the 
monastery. Malmesbury’s history comes down to the year 
1 142 ; — he is supposed to have died soon afterwards. 

2. Geoffrey of M onmouth , author of the famous Hiatoria 
Britonum^ was a Welshman, as his name implies, and 
was raised in 1152 to the bishopric of St. Asaph. He 
also dedicated his history to Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 
It professes to be a translation 5f “ a very ancient book 
in the Briti&h tongue,” brought out of Brittany by Walter, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, in which the actions of all the 
kings of Britain were related, from the Trojan Brutus 
“ down to Cadwallader, the son of Cadwallo.” Nothing 
further is known of this “ very ancient book,” and not a 
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single page of the history will stand the test of criticism. 
What amount of truth may be mixed up with the 'mass of 
falsehood it is impossible now to determine. But the book 
mu«st ever possess an abiding literary interest, because, like 
the pretended history of Charlemagne by Archbishop 
Turpin, it furnished a rich mine of materials to the cycle 
of romance writers, of whom we shall have to speak pre- 
sently. It is to deof&ey’s ardent Welsh nationality, and 
disregard of historic precision, that we owe the undying 
story of Arthur and the Knights of the Bound Table. 

3. Geoffrey Vinesauf, who, as we have said, accompanied 
King Bichard to the Crusade, died early in the thirteenth 
century. We. shall have to notice him again as a verse- 
maker. 

4. Boger of Wendover, a monk of St. Albans, Prior of 
Belvoir at the time of his death, in 1237, left behind him 
a chronicle entitled Flores Hiatoriamiriy which is con- 
sidered to be divided into three parts.# The first, extend- 
ing from the Creation to the year a.d. 447, is entirely 
copied from older authors, and is of no value. The second 
part, which reaches to about the year 1200, is in the main 
copied from other chronicles, but is valuable inasmuch as 
it preserves to us many extracts from lost works. The 
third part, recording the history of Boger’s own times, is 
exceedingly valuable as an original authority. 

5. Matthew Paris, also a monk of St. Albans, wrote, 
under the title of Historia Major^ a history of Eng- 
land, commencing with the Norman Conquest, and coming 
(|pwn to 1259, the year in which he died. It is a work 
which has always been considered <as of great authority, 
though Dr. Lingard has shown that the extreme AnujlU 
canism of the writer lias led him into msmy misstatements. 

6, 7. Nicholas Trivet, a Dominican, and ]|^ulph Higden, 
a mo^k of St. Werburgh’s, in Chester, composed, the one 
a valuable and well-written series of Annals, extending 
from 1135 to 1307, the other, a work, entitled Polychro- 
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nicon^ >srhich comes down to 1357, the English translation 
of which, by Trevisa, was a popular book in the fifteenth 
century. 


Law and Medicine. 

Early -in our period the study of Taw| and jurisprudence 
was revived, and carried on with the eagerness and ex- 
clusiveness which are incidental to revivals. Up* to the 
twelfth century the Eonian law had beeil known either by 
tradition or imperfect copies. But the Pisans, Avhen they 
took Amalfi, in 1137, aie said* to have discovered an 
entire copy of the Pande(j|ts of Justinian, — the work in 
which (together with its sister publications, the Codex 
and Institute), the laws of the Eoman empire were by the 
orders of that^mperor (about the year 534) collected, clas- 
sified, and explaii^ed. Copies of the treasure were soon 
multiplied, and it was studied, among others, by Gratian, a 
monk of Bologna, who conceived the idea of collecting 
and arranging in a similar way what may be called the 
statutory and traditional law of the Christian Churcli. He 
published, in 1151, under the name of Decretuniy a, col- 
lection of the canons of councils, the decrees of popes, 
and the maxims .of the more ancient Fathers, all which 
branches are included under the general term of Canon 
Law. The fame of Gratian and his work drew students 
to Bologna from all parts of Europe, and noted schools 
of canonists and civilians (for the Eoman or civil was studied 
there pari passu with the canon law) grew up at thA 
city. English ecclesiastics resorted there in great numbers, 
and imported the legal knowledge thus gained into the 
ecclesiastical coufts of their own country. These courts, 
both on account of the greater simplicity and clearness of 
the law administered in them, and ,as less open to be tam- 


* See howeyer Hallam’s Literature of Europe^ vol. i. p. 62. 
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pered with by royal or aristocratic influences, were much 
resorted to by the laity in preference to the temporal or 
common law courts. They were consequently the object 
of -keen ill-will among the' lawyers, and of jealousy or 
opposition on the part of the crown. Hut they seem to 
have had this good effect, if no other; — that their rivalry 
stimulated the lawyers to polisli, digest, and present in a 
rational and consistent form, the ancient common law of 
the land, which otherwise could not have stood its ground 
against its twin foreign rivals. Hence arose, near the enej 
of the twelfth century, the work of chief justiciary Kanulf 
d'e Glanville, On the Laws and Customs of England^ the 
earliest extant treatise upon English law. 

The chief seat of medical sdlence during this period was 
the University of Salerno in Italy. This university was 
in existence before the time of Charlemagne, who founded 
a college in it. It was known as ‘^the ci^ or common- 
wealth of Hippo(;rtites” (civitas Hippocratica), and was 
at the zenith of its reputation in the twelfth century; 
early in which the Schola SalernUaria^ a learned poem in 
leonine, or rhyming Latin verses, on the mode of preserv- 
ing health, was composed and published. In 1225 the 
University received from the Emperor, Frederic II., tlie 
exclusive right of granting medical degrees in his domi- 
nions. Like all other sciences at this period, medicine 
wa^ greatly indebted to the researches of the ArabianvS, for 
profiting b}^ which, Salerno, from its position on the Me- 
diterranean, was singularly well fitted. 


Here, too, but for the name of one gl-eat Englishman, 
there would be nothing to detain us long. We have seen 
how astronomy, and the subsidiary sciences of arithmetic 
and geometry, were included in the old Quadrivium, the 
course of study which had struggled down from the 
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Soman empire. The reason of this lay in the absolute 
necessity of the thing ; for without some degree of astro-^ 
Domical knowledge the calendar could not be computed, 
and the very church feasts could not be fixed to their 
proper dates. Moreover, the ignis fatims of astrology — 
the delusive belief that human events were influenced by 
the -aspects and conjunctions of the heavenly bodies, — led 
on the student, duped for the benefit ofliis race, to a more 
careful study of the pheno|nena of the heavens than he 
would otherwise have bestowed. But, besides the^fe long- 
established studies, scientific teaching in other branches 
had been ardently commenced in France by Gerbert, as we 
have seen, early in the eleventh century. But in spite of 
the intrinsic attractiveness of such studies, they languished 
and dwindled away. One cause of this is to be found in 
the suspicion and dislike with which they were popularly 
regarded. Gerbert was believed to have been a magician, 
an# to have sold his souj to th^ evil one. Roger Bacon was 
popularly regarded in England as a sorcerer dovrn to the 
reign of James 1. To trace this feeling to its sources 
would be a very curious inquiry, but it is one foreign to 
our present purpose. The second principal ca\ise of this 
scientific sterility lay in the superior attractiveness of 
scholasticism. It was pleasanter to be disputatious than 
to be thoughtful easier to gain a victory in dialectics 
than to solve a problem in mechanics. Moreover, men 
could not distinguish between the applicability of ihh scho- 
lastic method to a subject, such as theology, in which the 
postulates or first principles were fixed, and its applica- 
bility to subjects of which the postulates either had to be 
discovered, or were liable to progressive change. They 
tried nature, not Jpy an appeal to facts, but by certain me- 
taphysical canons which they supposed to be impregnable. 
Thus Roger Bacon says that it was the genq^^l belief in 
his time that hot water exposed to a low temperature in a 
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vessel would freeze sooner than the same qiiantit}^ of cold 
•water, because, say the metaphysicians, contrarium 
exdtatur per contrarium ^^ — contraries reciprocally pro- 
duce each other. But I have tried it,” he says, with 
amusing earnestness, ^^and it is not the fact, but the 
very reverse. ” It thus happened that B oger Bacon ^ 
one of the most profound and penetrating thmters that 
ever existed, had no disciples, and left no school behind 
him. This grea t anticipator of modern science only serves 
for a gauge whereby to test the depth and strength of the 
mediaeval intellect; tlic circumstances of the time did not 
permit the seed which he cast abroad to fructify. 

But few particulars are known of his life, lie was born 
at Ilchester, in Somersetshire, in 12 14; received bis edu- 
cation at the universities of Oxford anct Paris: and, after 
taking the Franciscan habit, commenced a long life of 
unbroken study at Oxford. Among his numerous works 
the most important is the which he dfti- 
cated and presented in 1267 tcTClemeirt tV. This high- 
minded and enlightened Pope he had known when, for- 
merly, as Guido, Bishop of Sabina, he had visited p]ngland 
in the capacity of legate. Clamours and accusations were 
already beginning to be raised against him, for dabbling in 
unlawful arts ; but the Pope promised him his protection, 
and kept his word. But after the death of Clement the 
efforts to silence him were renewed, and at a chapter of 
Franciscans held at Pans, his writings were condemned, 
and he himself was placed in confinement. For ten years, 
dating from 1278,* he remained a prisoner, and was li- 
berated at last owing to the intercession of some English 
noblemen with the Pope. He died, according to Anthony 
Wood, in 1292. , 

T!\i^QpU8 Majiia is an investigation of w hat he calls 
the ^ts wisdom.” The introductory portion discusses 
at gre yt len^h, and witlTinasteTIy hanSlin^fEe^elafioiis 
betA’^en p^ilpsophy and reKgion. Then he treats of gram-- 
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matica^ or the study of languages, the first and not the 
least essential of.^N roots of wisdom, since ^^from these 
[languages] the sciences of the Latins have been trans- 
lated.” By "Latins” he means literary men in general, to 
whom the Latin language was then the medium of thought 
in all subjects except poetry. Nay, the "Latins” threat- 
ened at one time, as we shall see, to engross even the field 
of poetry. The second "root” is mathematical science, 
the key, as he Justly says, to all other sciences, "the 
neglect of which now, for these thirty ^or forty years, 
has vitiated all the studies of the Latins; for whoever 
is ignorant of it cannot know the rest of the sciences.” 
JMctapliysical disputation, as we have seen, had proved more 
exciting and attractive. To this part of the work is ap- 
pended a long geographical treatise, followed by an account 
of the planets and their influences, which shows that on 
this point Bacon had succumbed to the solemn nonsense of 
the ‘Arabian astrologers. The third root is perapectiva, or 
optics, a study to which Bacon had especially devoted 
himself. The fourth is experimental science, a source 
of knowledge which, he says, " by the common herd of 
students is utterly ignored.” The whole work is remark- 
ably characterised by that spirit of system in which later 
Englisli philosophers have been singularly deficient. The 
study of each of these " roots of wisdom” is recommended, 
not for its own sake, not for mere intellectual improvement, 
but on account of the relation which it bears to, and the 
light which it is able to throw on, the supreme science. 
Theology. The reasoning is sometimes singular : the study 
of optics, for instance, *is stated to be essential to the right 
understanding of Holy Scripture, because in such passages 
as " Guard us, Lgrd, as the apple of an eye,” we cannot 
fully enter into the meaning of the inspired writer, unless 
we have learned from this science how, and with what 
a multiplicity of precautions, the apple of the eye is 
secured from injury. 
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Means of Education 

^\Ve have now to inquire what were the principal means 
of education which students had at their command during 
this period. The most important among these were the 
two universities of Oxford and Cambridge. There seems 
good reason to believe tliat the school which Alfred founded 
was established at Oxford. A more central situation could 
not be found; it was a royal residence, and the scene of 
many a great council of the notables of the kingdom in the 
period intervening between Alfred and the Conquest; nor 
was it in those times a slight matter, that, standing on 
the Thames, and commanding by the bridge enclosed in 
its fortifications the passage of the river, it was equally 
accessible to those who lived north of Thames, and tliose 
who lived soutli. This distinction is clearly recognized 
in the Saxon Chronicle, and it probably gave rise to the 
division of all the students of Oxford into the nations ” 
of North Englishmen and ISouth Englishmen, a division 
apparently as old as the University itself. Once esta- 
blished, we may be certain that the school would continue 
to exist in a precarious way, even in the troubled reigns of 
Alfred’s successors. Perhaps it was at Oxford that Ethel- 
word learnt the exceedingly bad Latin in which, about tjie 
year 930, he addressed his cousin Matilda, daughter of 
the Emperor Otho, with the view of supplying her with in- 
formation as to the early history of their common country. 
If a well-known passage in Ingulphus be genuine, the 
University was in active operation in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, since Ingulphus asserts that he studied 
Aristotle and Cicero there. But at the.Conquest the dis- 
solution of^ the University s'eeHns to have been nearly com- 
plete. A'owards the end of the eleventh century it slowly 
reviw^ and all during the twelfth century was making 
slo^lll^npward progress. 
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The lectures of Abelard (1079-1142), the most active 
thinker of his da^^were attended by crowds of English- 
men — John of Salisbury for one,. who has left us a curious 
account of them — and some of his hearers must up- 
(loubtedly have opened lectures on similar subjects in the 
halls of Oxford. But it is not till the thirteenth century 
that we hear of Oxford as an important educational centre. 
A great stimulus seems to have been applied in 1229 
by tluj migration of a large body of students from Paris 
to Oxford. The connection between these two universities, 
was during all this period most intimate ; — identity of reli- 
gion, common studies, and the use of Latin as a common 
language, produced and maintained it ; — they might almost 
1)0 regarded as two national colleges in an European uni- 
versity. Some of the great men who lectured at Oxford 
have been already noticed, but there is one, whose connec- 
tion with the University in this century was long and im- 
portant, whom we have yet to mention. Eobert Grossetete, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was long a teacher at Oxford, afterwards 
chancellor, and finally, in his episcopal capacity, ex ojfficio 
head of the University. A man of varied learning, and 
a great and liberal nature, ho was the warm friend and 
patron of Eoger Bacon, and is mentioned by him in terms 
of high admiration in the Opus Majas, Tlie number of 
students who flocked to Oxford in this and the following 
century far surpassed anjithing that has been seen in later 
tim(^. ‘‘We are told that tliere were in Oxford in 1209 
three thousand members of the University, in 1231 thirty 
thousand, in 1263 fifteen thousand, in 1350 between three 
and foul- thousand, and in 1360 six thousand.”* All 
national and local antipathies, all political tendencies, all 
existing schools of thought, found numerous and ardent 
representatives at Oxford. We are not therefore Surprised 
to read of a succession of furious fights between the uni- 


^ Newman’s Offics and Worh of Unmrsitkat p. 267. 
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versity nations” on the one hand, and betyreen the 
student-body and the townspeople dh the other. The 
monastic orders, though regarded at first by the scholastic 
body with vehement dislike, both in Oxford and Paris, all 
at last established houses in, and furnished teachers to, 
the University; — and it was in the Franciscan monastery 
that Bacon prosecuted his experiments in physical science. 
‘^Halls’’ and “Inns,” unendowed, but licensed by the 
University, were the primitive arrangement for the accom- 
modation of students; — the first colleges, the main inten- 
tion of which was to facilitate the education of .poor 
students, were founded in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. Merton and University are the first instances of 
such foundations. 

Cambridge, which has trained so many minds of the 
highest order in more recent times, was comparatively 
uninfluential in the Middle Ages. About the year 1109 
the monks of Croyland, at the instigation apparently 
of their abbot, Goisfred, who had studied at Orleans, 
opened a school in a barn at Cambridge. The scheme 
succeeded; the number of scholars gradually increased; 
and a large migration of Oxonians in the year 1209 
seems to have established the rising university on a 
permanent basis.* 

Monasteries , — Next in importance to the universities as 
seats of education were the nfbnasteries. . These arose 
rapidly in every part f England after the Norman fJon- 
quest. William himself, though he neglected the univer- 
sities, was a zealous promoter of the monastic institution. 
“Scarcely did his own munificence,” says Malmesbury, 
“ or that of his no>)ility, leave any monastery unnoticed. 

t 

♦ See Huber : English VniversiiieSy by F. Newman, a very learned and 
interesting work, deformed however, by some ludicrous blunders, for which 
wo cannot say whether the author or the editor is responsible. Thus in a 
quotation in which St. Germanus is spoken of (vol. i. p. 376), **bcatus 
•Germanus is translated ‘‘ a blessed German ! ” 
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. . . . Thus in his time the monastic flock increased 
on every *side;-^ monasteries arose, ancient in their form, 
but modern in building.” And in a previous passage 
he had said, speaking of the consequences of the Norman 
invasion, ‘‘ You might see churches rise in every village, 
and monasteries in the towns and cities, built in a style 
unknown before.” This style was of course the round 
arched Norman architecture, of which the specimens in 
England are so numerous and so magnificent. Nearly all 
the monasteries in England, till the introduction o*f the 
mendicant orders about 1230, belonged to the Benedictine 
order, or some branch of it, and the devotion of the 
Benedictines to learning is well known. Among the houses 
especially distinguished for the learned men whom they 
produced were St. Albans, Malmesbury, Canterbury, and 
Peterborough. Besides the original works composed by 
monks at this period, we are indebted to their systematic 
diligence for the preservation of the ancient authors. 
Every large monastery had its scnjptorium, in which 
manuscripts were kept, and the business of transcribing 
was regularly carried on by monks appointed for the 
purpose. 

Paper . — Among literary helps, feiy have a more prac- 
tically powerful influence on the circulation and stimu- 
lation of ideas than a plentiful supply of writing material. 
Literature was grievously hampered up to nearly the end 
of our period owing to the costliness and scarcity of paper. 
For the first seven centuries after the Christian era, the 
material generally used was the papyrus, imported from 
Egypt. But after the conquest of Egypt by the Mahome- 
tans, towards the end of the seventh century, this im- 
portation ceased. , The place of the papyrus was now 
supplied by parchment, in itself a much better and more 
durable material, but so costly that the practice became 
common of erasing the writing on an old parchment, in 
order to make room for a new work. A manuscript thus 
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treated was called a palimpsest When the characters 
had become much faded through lapse of time, the same 
motive — scarcity of material — led to the practice of 
writing a new work across the old one without resorting to 
erasure. A manuscript so dealt with was called a codex 
rescriptus. But since, in manuscripts of the first kind, 
the process of erasure was often imperfectly performed, 
and in those of the second, the old faded letters can 
often, with a little trouble, be distinguished beneath 
the newer ones, it has happened that valuable copies, 
or fragments, of ancient works have in both these ways 
been reccwered.* Paper made from linen or cotton rags 
is an Arabian invention; and the first paper, nearly 
resembling that which we now use, was made at Mecca in 
the year 706. The knowledge of the art soon passed into 
Spain, and by the Moors was communicated to the Chris- 
tians. But it was not till towards the close of the 
thirteenth century that paper mills were established in 
the Christian states of Spain, whence, in the following 
century, the art passed into Italy, and became generally 
diffused. 


Poetry. 

It may be stated broadly, that from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century inclusive, the prose literature of Europe 
came from churchmen, the poetry from laymen. But in one 
direction the churchmen made incursions into the domain 
of their rivals without fear of competition or r^jirisals. 
We refer to the Latin poetry of the Middle Ages. Much 
of this owed its existence to a spirited but hopeless endea- 
vour — one which e/en Erasmus was disposed to repeat a 
hundred and fifty years later — to make the Latin the uni- 
versab language of literature. All the existing vernacular 

* The Codex Ephrami Eescriptus, at Parip, a manuscript of the Greek 
Testament of the highest raluc, written over with a work of St. Ephrom, is 
a case in point. 
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tongues — though some were more advanced than others — 
were not to be compaied in respect of regularity and 
euphony to the Latin ; and the poets of the cloister pre- 
ferred to write elegant hexameters and elegiacs after the 
model of their beloved Virgil and Ovid rather than engage 
in a struggle with the harsh dissonances and unmanageable 
particles of their native speech. One concession they did 
make to the fashion of their own age, when, forsaking the 
classic metres, they sought for that measured melody which 
is the essential form of poetry in the Aral^ic — or po'ssiuly 
Celtic — invention of rhyme, by this time (1100) com- 
pletely naturalised in the south of Europe. These Latin 
rhymes were called Leonine verses. The solemn hymns of 
the Church — some of which are unsurpassed even as 
literary compositions — were composed in these rhyming 
measureiJ; among their authors were St. i^selm, St. 
Ecrnard, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Pope Innocent III. 
llie maj|>rity of these were written in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. No Latin poems of this elevated class 
were composed by English ecclesiastics, but leonine verse 
was largely used in this country as a vehicle for satire 
and humour. There is among the publications of the 
Camden Society a thick volume of such Latin poems, 
of many among which the authorship is ascribed to one 
Walter jMapes or Map, who flourished towards the end of 
the thirteenth century. But the strict Latinists scouted 
the idea of any such concessions to a corrupt, modern 
taste ; — when they wrote poetry, they used the metres as 
well as^pbe language of the Latin poets. Thus Geoffrey 
de Vinesauf, who has been already mentioned among the 
historians, wrote a Latin poem entitled l)e Novd Poetri&^ 
and addressed to Innocent IIL, the intention of which was 
to recommend and illustrate the legitimate mode of versifi- 
cation, in opposition to the leonine or barbarous species. 
Actuated by the same prepossessions, Josephus Iscanus, 
a monk of Exeter, who flourished about the year 1210, 
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wrote a long poem in Latin hexameters, entitled De Bello 
Trojaito which, to judge of it from the extracts printed 
by Warton, must have possessed great literary merit. 
Though now forgotten, it enjoyed so great a popularity 
even as late as the fifteenth century, as to be thumbed by 
school-boys in every grammar-school, and ranked by 
teachers side by side with the genuine poets of Rome. 

But this fanatical preference of a dead language, even as 
the medium for poetry, could not in the nature of things 
h(^ its ground. In poetry, the originality of the thought, 
the vigour and aptness of the expression, are what consti- 
tutes the charm ; we read it, not that we may learn about 
thmgSf but that we may come in contact with thoughts. 
But no one can think with perfect freedom except in 
his native tongue, nor express himself with remarkable 
degrees of force and fire, unless upon subjects coming 
closely hofte to his feelings. To an ecclesiastic, whose 
home is the church, the church’s language may p^aps be 
considered in one sense as his natural speech, so long as 
his thoughts are busied with those objects on which her 
attention and affections are uninterruptedly concentred. 
Thus no poem more startlingly real, more tender, more 
awe-inspiring, exists in any language than the wonderful 
sequence ‘‘Dies Irae, dies ilia.” But for the themes of 
love, or war, or gaiety, with which poetry is principally 
conversant, the Latin could not be so apt a medium as the 
roughest of the vernacular tongues, since to the ear accus- 
tomed to the vivid and expressive utterances on these 
subjects to which the converse of daily life of :|^essity 
gives rise, its phrases must always have seem^ cold, 
flat, and indirect. Hence as the Trouvdres and their 
imitators rise and multiply, the school Latin poetry 
dwindles away, and after the middle of the thirteenth 
penti^ nearly disappears. 

poetry which, strong in its truth to nature, sup- 
planted its more polished rival, was the growth of France ; 
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and to trace its origin, and analyse its many developments, 
is no part of the task of the historian of English litera- 
ture. It is necessary, however, that the English student 
should have some general knowledge of the matter ; othea-- 
wise he would very imperfectly understand the course of 
English poetry in this and in the following period. 

The French poetry of the age was divided into two 
schools, the Norman and the Proven 9 aL The poets of the 
oile were called Trouveres, those of the other. Trouba- 
dours. The language of the one was the Langue *d’6il, 
that of the other the Langue d’oc.* The poetry of the 
Trouveres was mostly epic in its character; that of the 
Troubadours mostly lyric. Each most probably arose 
independently of the other, although that of the Trouba- 
dours sprang the soonest into full maturity, as it was also 
the first to decline and pass away. The origin of the 
Provencal literature is to be sought in the amicable inter- 
course which subsisted during the ninth and tenth centuries 
between the Aloorish and the Christian states of Spain, 
resulting for the latter in their acquaintance with, and 
imitation of, the Arabic poetry and prose fiction. The 
poems of^ those children of the burning South were distin- 
guished by an almost idolatrous exaltation of the female 
sex, and an inexhaustible inventiveness in depicting every 
phase, and imagining every condition, of the passion of 
love. The Catalan minstrels took up the strain in their 
own language, which was a variety of the kinyite cPoc; 
and fi-oin Catalonia, upon its being united to a portion 
of Provence, in 1092, under Raymond Berenger, the newly 
kindled flame of romaAtic sentiment and idealizing pas- 
sion passed into the south of France, and gave birth to 
the poetry of the Tj*oubadours. Of this poetry, love is the 
chief, though not the sole, inspiration. It neglects the 


* So called -from the different words signifying “ yes ” in the two lan- 
guages. 
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realities of life ; it is impatient of historical themes which 
require learning and toil ; it is essentially fugitive — 
subjective — conventional. In a certain sense it may be 
called abstract poetry, since throughout a large portion 
of it the reader is removed from the world of concrete 
existences, and placed in an imaginary realm, peopled 
by beings who own no laws but the conventional de- 
crees of a Court of Love, and know no higher ambition 
than that of being a successful suitor. Such a style ew- 
dently contains within itself the germ of a certain dis- 
solution, unless it admit of change and enrichment from 
without. But external circumstances accelerated the fall 
of the literature of the Troubadours ; the bloody wars 
of which the south of France was the theatre during the 
early part of the thirteenth century, silenced the minstrel’s 
lute, and substituted the wail of the mourner for the 
song of the lover. Attempts were subsequently made, 
down even to the fifteenth century, to revive the ancient 
style ; but they failed to impart to it more than a transient 
and factitious vitality. But in its flourishing time, the 
Gray Science was eagerly cultivated in every part of Western 
Europe, and kings were proud to rank themselves among 
its members. Our own Eichard Cceur-de-Lion not only 
entertained at his court some of the most celebrated 
Troubadours of Provence, but himself composed several 
sirrenies which are still oxtant. A tenson^ the joint 
composition of himself and his favourite minstrel Blondel, 
is sjvid, according to the well-known story in Matthew 
Paris, to have been the means of Blondel’s discovering 
the place of the king’s confinement in Germany. 

Almost the who]? of the poetry of the Troubadours falls 
under two heads; the tenson and the sirvente* The 
former was a kind of literary duel, or dialogue contro- 

' * Tefison is connected by Raynouurd with “ contention.’^ Ducangc ex- 
plains airvenies as “ poemata in quibna aermentium^ sen militum, facta et 
aermtia reforontur.” 
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versial, between two rival Troubadours, on some knotty 
point of amatory ethics, and often took place before, and 
was decided by, a Court of Love. To these courts we 
shall again have occasion to refer when we come to speak 
of Chaucer. The latter was employed on themes of war 
or politics or satire. Among the most eminent composers 
of sirventes were Bertrand de Born, the gifted knight of 
Perigord,- whose insidious suggestions kept alive for years 
the feud which divided our Henry II. and his sons, — 
Peyrols, a knight of Auvergne, — and Sordello of Mantua. 
Bertrand and Sordello both figure in the great poem of 
Dante, the one in the Inferno, the other in the Purgatorio. 
Poems by these, and many other Troubadours, may be 
found in the great work of M. Raynouard on the Pro- 
vencal poetry. 

But the poetry of the Trouveres had a far more important 
and lasting influence over our early English literature than 
that of the Troubadours. We may arrange it under four 
heads : — Romances, Fabliaux, Satires, and Historical 
Poetry. To the first head belong, besides a great number 
of poems on separate subjects, four great epic cycles 
of romance ; the first relating to Charlemagne, the second 
to Arthur and the Round Table, the third to the crusades 
for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and the fourth to 
the ancient world and its heroes, especially Alexander the 
Great. Of tlic romances relating to Charlemagne, the 
oldest is the Chmison de Roland, a narrative of the last 
battle and death of the brave Roland on the field of 
Roncesvalles. This poem, although in the shape in which 
we now have it, it was not written down earlier than the 
twelfth centmy, in its primitive form is believed to date 
from the reign of Louis le Debonnaire.* The metre is 
the ten-syllable rhyming couplet. Among the more cele- 
brated pieces in this cycle are the Four Sons of Aymon, 
Roland and Fermhras, and Ogier le Danois, A direct 

* Demogeot, Hist, de la I/lt, Frangaise, 
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proof of the high antiquity of some portions at least 
of the Charlemagne romance is found in the lines in 
which Eichard Wace (who wrote about 1155) describes 
th^ proceedings of the Norman minstrel Taillefer, just 
before the battle of Hastings : — 

“ Taillefer, qui moult bien chantait, 

Sur iin choval qui tot all nit, 

Dcvant le due allait chantaut 
De Charlemap;ne ct de RoUand, 

I Et d’ Olivier et dcs vasaaux 

Qui moururent A Roncevaux.” 

The next cycle, that of Arthur, was unquestionably 
founded upon the national and patriotic songs of Wales 
and Brittany. At the courts of the petty kingdoms of 
Wales, which for centuries, while the Saxons were fighting 
with each other or struggling against the Danes, seem to 
have enjoyed comparative prosperity and peace, the Welsh 
bards, feeding their imagination on the memory of the 
gallant stand made by their patriot prince against the 
Teutonic hordes, gradually wove a beautiful tissue of 
romantic poetry, of which the central figure was Arthur. 
The songs in which his exploits were celebrated naturally 
made their way among their self-exiled brethren in Brit- 
tany, and, perhaps, were by them added to and embel- 
lished. From Brittany they easily passed into the rest 
of France, and by the congenial imaginations of the 
Norman poets were eagerly welcomed. This is the direct 
influence of Brittany upon the formation of the Arthur 
cycle ; and it is exemplified in the romance of Twain or 
Owen^ composed in French by Chretien of Troyes, about 
the year 1160, after the Breton original by Jehann Vaour. 
There was also an indirect or reflex influence, commu- 
nicated through the British history of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, which, as we have seen, is stated by its author to 
have been translated from a work in the Breton language. 
Geoflrey reproduced this work in Latin, adding probably 
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;a good, deal from original Welsh sources, and the result 
was the llistona Britonum. This Latin history be- 
came exceedingly popular, and was resorted to by the 
Trouveres as a secondary mine of information respecting 
Arthur and the Kound Table. The earliest form of these 
French romances was unquestionably metrical, but it has 
happened that the original poems have in some instances 
been lost, so that the oldest existing versions of portions of 
the cycle are in French prose. The authors of these prose 
versions — as Luke Gast, Walter Mapes, and Eobert Broom 
— appear to have been natives of England. 

Of the thii d cycle, that relating to the crusades, the most 
important piece is the famous romance of Eichard Ccnur- 
de-Lion. 

The leading poem of the fourth cycle is the AlexandreiSy 
the joint work of Lambert li Cors and Alexander of Paris, 
published in 1184. The extraordinary success of this 
poem caused the metre in which it was composed (the 
twelve-syllable rhyming couplet) to be known thenceforth 
by the name of Alexandri7ie. 

The Fabliau, or Metricixl Tale, aimed, not at singing 
the actions of heroes, but at describing, in an amusing, 
striking way, the course of real life. It was to the 
chivalrous romance what comedy is to tragedy — comedy, 
that is to say, like Jbhat of Menander, not like that of 
Aristophanes ; it is not political, and does not attack in- 
dividuals, but paints society and phases of character. With 
a frequent touch of satire, or flavour of cynicism, the Fa- 
bliau is upon the whole an account of the every-day life 
and manners of the time, of which it conveys no very 
pleasing or edifying impression. Many fabliaux were 
drawn from eastern sources ; e. g,y the famous Indian tale 
of the Seven Wise MasterSy which has been rendered or 
imitated in so many different languages. 

The glaring inconsistencies which this world presents 
.between promise and performance — between theory and 
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practice — give rise in every age to satire. Every village 
has its satirist, who with greater or less skill exposes the 
hypocrite, and ridicules the dupe. It is quite a secondary 
question whether the satire current in any particular age 
finds or misses literary expression. In the Middle Ages the 
great literary movement of France^ which we arc now con- 
sidering, could not fail to extend to satire also. And 
as deficient practice and performance are nowhere so 
offensive as when they accompany the grandest theories 
and the most uncompromising professions, it was natural 
that tlie vices of ministers of the Church, that one powerful 
European institution, the very grandeur of which made it 
a more obvious mark, should be the principal theme of 

mediaeval satirists. The continuation of the Roraan de la 

« 

Rose, by Jean de Meun, composed about the end, and the 
famous tale of Reynard the Fox^ composed about the 
middle, of the thirteenth century, are full of satirical 
attacks upon men in high places and established insti- 
tutions, in all wliich the clergy come in for the principal 
share of invective. 

Historical Poetry. — The period which produced so many 
Latin chronicles for circulation among the clergy, gave 
birth also to French chronicles in verse for the* enter- 
tainment of the laity. In verse, — because few laymen 
could read, and a history in rhyme *vas easier and more 
agreeable to remember, both for the reciter and for the 
hearer. We do not hear of prose chronicles in French, still 
less in English, until the next period, by which time a 
reading and cultivated lay audience had been formed. 
The chief name of note among these French metrical chro- 
niclers is that of Maitre Wace, a learned clerk, bom in 
Jersey, near the end of the eleventh century, and educated 
in Normandy. His first history, the Brut d'Angleterre 
(Chronicle of England), is in the main a translation of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s HistoHa BHtonum before men- 
tioned, and ends with the year 680 . His second work. 
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the Rcmmn de Ron (Rollo), is a history of the Dukes of 
Normandy, reaching down to 1170, the sixteenth year 
of Henry II. Part of this latter work is in the Alex- 
andrine measure; the remaining portion, and all the Bmt 
iVAnghterve are in the eight-syllable romance metre. 
Another chronicler, Benoit, also composed, at the desire of 
Henry II., a history of the Dukes of Normandy, which 
appeared some years after that of Wace. Wace died about 
the year 1175. 

The English poetry of the period bears witness, 'as we 
have said, in almost every line, to the powerful foreign 
influences amid which it gi-ew up, and to which it owed 
the chief part of its inspiration. It may be arranged, there- 
fore, under the same four heads as the French poetry ; 
to these, however, we will add two others, religious poems, 
and occasional poems ; since it is in these compositions that 
we first find a marked originality, a promise of an inde- 
pendent growth to come. 

English versions or imitations of the popular French 
romances began to be multiplied towards the end of thc^ 
thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries. For 
a particular account of these English romances, the reader 
may consult the excellent work of Ellis. Besides the 
two heroic subjects, Charlemagne and Arthur, (the heroes 
of classical antiquity seem to have been less popular with 
tlie English versifiers,) the crusades, particuLody the one 
in which King Richard was engaged, and many mis- 
cellaneous topics, are handled by these writers. Yet 
even Ouy of Warwick^ Bevis of Hamptoun, and Richard 
Cccur-de^Lion^ thoug'h the names have such a local and 
national sound, were founded upon French originals, the 
authors of which, indeed, were probably Englishmen, but 
derived from France their literary culture. 

Scarcely any English versions of Fabliaux are known to 
exist of earlier date than 1350. The raillery and more 

* Specimena of Early English Romances, 
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refined touches which belong to this class of compositions 
were not suited to the rude intelligences of the English- 
speaking population in the Norman period, and would have 
been utterly thrown away upon them. The only instance 
of a fabliau given by Ellis is the version of the Indian 
story before mentioned of the Seven Wise Masters^ sup- 
posed to have been made from the French about the year 
1330. 

Under the head of satire, there exists a curious poem, 
entitled t he Lan d of Cohay (jve^ the date of wliich is not 
certainly known, though Warton is undoubtedly wrong in 
placing it as early as the twelfth century. It is a biting^ 
satire on the monastic orders, and bears the stamp of the 
flippant age of Boccaccio rather than that of the grave 
and earnest century of St. Bernard. Nothing is known 
about the author, nor is the French original, from which it 
was evidently taken, in existence. 

Of the metrical chroniclers, who, in imitation of Wace 
and his fellow-labourers, related the history of England 
in English verse for tho' entertainment of the laity, the 
earliest in date is Layamon, a monk of Ei*nley-on-Severn, 
in Gloucestershire, who about the close of the twelfth 
century produced an amplified imitation of Wace’s Brut 
d" A')ujleterve. This curious work, the earliest existing poem 
of considerable magnitude in the English language, ex- 
tends to about 14,000 long lines of four accents. To produce 
the effect of metre, Layamon employs both alliteration 
and rhyme, both of the rudest description ; sometimes, 
too, he seems unable to achieve either the one or the other. 
The writer seems to have been balancing between the 
example of his French prototype, who uses rhyme, and 
the attractions of the old native Saxon poets, who 
employed nothing but alliteration. This may be seen 
even in the following short extract, borro\ved from Ellis’s 
specimens : — 
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“ Tlia the king wes i-setcn 
Mid his monnen to his mote 
To than kinge com tha biscop, 

Scind Dubrig, the was swa god ; 

And nom of his hafde 
His kinc-helm hjehne ^ 

(For than muclc gold© 

The king hinc bereu n’alde) 

And dude enno lasse crune 
On thas kinge’s hafde. 

And seotli-thon he gon do 

Athoro quenc alswo.” • 

Tlie language of Layamon is far less altered from the 
Saxou than tliat of the concluding portion of the Saxon 
Clivuniclfiy although its date is some forty years later. The 
reason of this clearly is, that he lived in a remote country 
district, being priest of Areley-on-Severn,* a village in the 
north-western corner of Worcestershire, and held scarcely 
any intercourse with men of Norman lineage. Not more 
than fifty non-Saxon words have been detected in the 
entire work. 

An interval of nearly a hundred years separates Layamoii 
froin the next of the rhyming chroniclers, Kobert of Glou- 
cester. Robert, as he follows Geoffrey of Monihdiitlf, 
travels partly over the same ground as Layamon, whose 
prototype, Wace, also followed Geoffrey. But in everything 
else but their subject, the difference between the two chro- 
niclers is enormous. Divest Robert of his strange ortho- 
graphy, and he becomes a readable, intelligible English 
writer. A monk of a great monastery in an important 
frontier city, his style is that of a man who is fully au 
courant with the civilisation, and familiar with the litera- 
ture of his age, while Layamon’s bespeaks the simple 
parish priest, moving among a rustic population, whose 
barbarous dialect he with a meritorious audacity adapts 
as best he can to literary purposes. Robert’s clironicle, 
which is in long fourteen-syllable lines, is continued to the 

. * So the village of Emley is now called. 
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year 1272.. To Eobert of Gloucester succeeds Eobert 
Manning, a monk of the Gilbertine monastery of Brunne, 
or Bourn, in South Lincolnshire. Manning composed a 
rhyming chronicle in two parts : the first, a translation of 
the everlasting Brut Wace, of which the reader has 
already heard so much; the second, a version of Peter 
Langtoft’s French metrical chronicle, ending with the death 
of Edward I. in 1307. The opening of the second part 
explains so simply and clearly the motives which induced 
the rhyming chroniclers to employ themselves on a task 
Avhich to our modern notions involves a strange misappli- 
cation of poetical power, that we think it right to insert it 
here ; — 


‘ Ijordyiipos that be now here, 

If ye wille listene and lere 
All the stop}" of Inghinde, 

AIh Robert Mannyng wryten it fand, 

And on Inglyseli has it schewed 
Not for the lered but for tlie lewed ; 

For tho that on this lond wonn 
That the Latin ne Frankys conn, 

For to Jiaiif solatHj and gairien 
In felauschip when tha sitt samen ; 

And it is wisdom for to wytten 

The state of the land, and h(‘f it wryten, 

What mancre of folk first it wan, 

And of what kynde it first began ; 

And gude it is for man}' thynges 
For to here the dedis of kynges, 

Whilk were foies, and whilk were wyse. 
And whilk of tham couth most quantyse ; 
And whilk did wrong, and whilk ryght, 
And whilk mayntened pes and fight. 

Of thare dedes sail bo mi sawe, 

In what tyme, and of what law, 

I shoU yow’ [.ell], from gre to gro. 

Son the tymo of Sir Noe.” 


Manning’s language, though his chronicle is said to 
have been not finished till the year 1338, is scarcely, if at 
all, more polished than that of Eobert of Gloucester. 
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Of the^ numerous religious poems in English wliich 

• remain to us from this period, some are metrical versions 
of psalms; some (as Bishop Grossetete's Manuel dee 
l^echSa^ translated by Eobert Manning), didactic poema 
on some point of Christian doctrine or morality; some, 
Lives of Saints ; some, lastly, short poems on devotional 
topics, such as the Crucifixion^ and the Blessed Virgin 
under the Rood, In each of tliese classes poems are ex- 
tant, the antiquated style and language of which require 
us to place them as early as the twelfth or the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. In one or two poems of the last 
class, passages of which are given by Warton, there shines 

• out from under the terrible barbarism of the language, 
a beautiful pathos, and a tender purity of devotion ; so 
that it would be a good work if some competent person 
were so far to modernize them as to make them accessible 
to modern readers. 

The religious poems were probably written by eccle- 
siastics ; but the occasional and miscellaneous poems of 
the period are evidently for the most part the productions 
of laymen. Some of these will come under review in the 
critical section of this volume ; but there is one which the 
certainty of its date, and the remarkable character of its 
contents, render so important in an historical point of view, 
that it must be noticed here. This is a poem (given by 
Warton in extenso) composed after the battle of Lewes in 
1264, by an adherent of Simon de Montfort. The num- 
ber of French words which it contains, and the vigour and 
ease with which they are handled, unite to prove that the 
new English language was well on in the process of for- 
mation, conditioned always by the necessity, which this 
writer frankly accepts, of incorporating a vast number 
of French words, expressive of the ideas which England 
owed to the Norman invasion. Again, the broad hearty 
satire, the strong anti-royalist, or rather anti-foreigner, 
prejudices of the writer, the energy of resolution which 
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the lines convey, point unmistakably to the rjse, which 
indeed must any way be dated from this reign, of a dis- 
tinct English nationality, uniting and reconciling the 
Norman and Saxon elements. A portion of this poem is 
subjoined — 

“ Sittcth alle stille, and herknotli to me ; 

The kyngof Alcniaigno, hi mi li'autfe, 

Thritti thousent pound askede he, 

For te make the pees in the countrfe, 

Ant so he dude more. 

Riehard, thali thou he ever trichard*, 

• Tricthen sha.lt thou never more. 

« « 

“ The kyiig of Alomaigne wendef do ful wel, 

He siiisedc the mulnej for a castel. 

With luire § sliarpc* swerdes he groundc the stel, 

He weiide that the sayleswere mangonel ||, 

To helpo Wynd<*sore. 

Richard, &c. 

* * * * 

Sire Simond do Mountfort hath snore hi ys chyn, 

Ilovede^ ho now here the erl of Wuryii, 

Shuld ho never more come to is yn **, 

Ne with sheld, ne with spere, ne with other gyntt» 

To helpo of Wyiidesoro, 

Richard,” &c. 

* Treacherous, t Weened. | jVIill. § Their. || A military engine. 

* * Hud. * * His inn. 1 1 Engine. 
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CHAPTER L 

EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD. 

1350 — 1450. 

Hitherto such English writers as we have met with since 
the Conquest have generally appeared in the humble guise 
of translators or imitators. In the period before us we at 
last meet with original invention applied on a large scale : 
this, therefore, is the point at which English , literature 
takes its true commencement. 

The Latin and French compositions, which engaged so 
much of our attention in the previous period, may in this 
be disposed of in a few words. That Englishmen still con- , 
tinned to write French poetry, we have the proof in many . 
unprinted poems by Grower^ and might also infer froiXL 
a'“’passage, often quoted, in the prologue to ,;9/^aucer’s 
Testament of Love, But few such pieces are of suffi- 
cient merit to bear printing. In P'rench prose scarcely 
anything can be mentioned besides the despatches, treaties, 
ttc., contained in R ymer’s FwcUra and similar compi- 
lations, and the original draft of John JJandeyU^’s 
I Travels in the Holy Lccml, Froissart’s famous Chronicle 
1 riiiy, “Indeed, alniost be considered as belonging to*' 
since it treats principally of English feats of arms, and 
its author held a post in the court of Edward III; Of 
Latin poetry we have hardly a single specimen. In Latin 
prose, we have a version,” made by himself, of Mandevile’s 
Travels^ and the chroniclers, Robert de Avesbury, William 
Knyghton, Ralph Higden, and John Fordun. In theology 
and philosophy, original speculation appeared no more; 
comments on the Liber Sententiarum and the Sivncma 
of St. Thomas, besides a number of theological tracts, 
chiefly devotional, were all that this period produced. 
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The obvious cause of the decline of French and Latin_ 
cwiaj^sition in England was the growing prevalence, s o^ l 
and literary/ of the native speech. To this many circum- 
stances contri^ied. The gradual consolidation of na- 
‘"liohalities, which had long been making steady progress 
'tifiroughout Europe, had been constantly drawing the Nor- 
man barons and the English commonalty closer together, 
and separating both from the rival nationality of France. 
Nor had the nation at any time lost, so to speak, its personal 
identity : it was England for which the Norman Eichard 
fought at Acre ; and even William of Malmesbury, writing 
not a hundred years after the Conquest, speaks of that 
event rather as a change of dynasty occurring in English 
history, than as of a complete social revolution. The 
influence of the Church must have pressed powerfully in 
the same direction. Though the Conqueror filled nearly 
all the secs with Normans, it was not long before native 
Englishmen, through that noble respect for and recog- 
nition of human equality which were maintained in the 
midst of feudalism by the Church of the Middle Ages, 
obtained a fair proportion of them. The political and 
official power of bishops in those days was great, and the 
native tongue of an English Archbishop of Canterbury 
could not, even by the proud Norman barons, his compeers 
in Parliament, be treated with disrespect. Again, since 
1340, England and France had been constantly at w'ar : 
in this war the English-speaking archers, not the French- 
speaking barons, had won the chief laurels; and the 
tongue of a humbled beaten enemy was likely to be less 
attractive to the mass of Englishmen than ever. The 
well-known law of Edward III., passed in 1362, directing 
tte En|[lMh language to be used thenceforward in judicial 
pleaSings , wm, merely an effect of the slow but resistless 
ope^P^ of these^ and other cpgnate causes. A gain, it 
muAt not be lost sight of, thaj^a sort of, tacit compromise 
pa gsed bet^eh 'tBe“"Engli8h and French-speak^ por- 
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tions of .^e jpopulation : th e former w ere to 
enti re pr&m mar — so much, at least, as was left oMfj— , 
of the native^^s^eeA ; all' the cbhjuncliohSTpreposi^^^ 
and prqnouflg, — tiie osseous stru'clureV'jo Jo sp 
the language^— were to be English ; whiles in return, the 
Normans were to be anfl)er£y to import .Frencli npuns^^ 
adjectives, and verbs at discretion, without troubling^ 
themselves to hunt for ^ tfee^ corresponding , term in the 
old literary Anglo-Saxon. Finally, this English language, 
so re-cast, became in the fourteenth century the chosen 
instrument of thought and expression for a great poet; 
and, after Chaucer, no Englishman could feel ashamed of 
his native tongue, nor doubt of its boundless capabilities. 

Of the parentage of Geoffrey Chaucer nothing is known, 
but we have his own word for it* that London was the 
place of his birth. The year seems to have been 1328 f, 
that in which Edward III. married Philippa of Hainault. 
Leland, writing in the time of Henry VIII., says that he 
was nohili loco natus,^ but he gives no authority for 
the statement. Godwin’s supposition, founded upon a 
number of minute allusions scattered through his works, 
that his father was a merchant, or burgess of London, 
seems to be much more probable. 

That he was educated at a university is certain, but 
whether at Oi^ford or Cambridge is not so clear. There is 
a passage in the Court of Lave^ line 912, — 

“ Philogenet I called am ferre and nere, 

Of Cambridge clerk 

which seems to tell in favour of Cambridge. On the other 
hand, it is known that his most intimate friends and dis- 
ciples, Gower, Strode, and Occleve, were Oxford men. In 

* In the Testanvmt of Love. 

t This, however, is merely a conjecture of Speght (writing in 1597) coup- 
ling the date— 1400 — on the tombstone with Leland’s aesertion that he lived 
to the “period of grey hairs.” 
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1359 he served in the great army of invasion which 
Edward III. led over into France. In the course of this 
bootless expedition Chaucer was taken prisoner, but seems 
to have been released at the peace of Bretigny, in 1360. 
His marriage with Philippa Eouet is thought to have 
taken place in the same year. This lady was a nativq 
of Hainault, and maid of honour to Queen Philippa. 
Her sister Catherine was the third wife of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. These circumstances readily explain 
Chaiicer’s long and close connection with the court, com- 
mencing with the year 1367, when the king granted him a 
pension of twenty marks for life, under the designation of 
^^dilectus valett'oa nosUv^^ His prudence and practical 
wisdom seem to have been as conspicuous as his more 
brilliant gifts, since he was at various times employed by 
the king on important diplomatic missions. One of these 
took him to Italy in 1373, in which year he is thought 
with the highest probability to have become acquainted 
with Petrarch, who was then living at Arqiia, near Padua. 
What other sense can be attached to the famous passage in 
the prologue to the Clerk^s Tale ? — 

“ I wil you telle a tale, which that I 
Lcniod at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 

As proved by his w’ordes and his work ; 

He is now dead, and naylcd in his che#t, 

Now God give his soule wel good rest ! 

Praunces Petrark, the laureat poete, 

Highte this cuork, whose rhetoriko swetc 
Enluinynd all Ytail of poetrie, 

As Linian did of philosophic.” 


Petrarch died in 137,4^ so that the acquaintance could 
laot Eave been formed at the time of Chaucer’s second 
visit to Italy, in 1378. 

In 1374 Chaucer was appointed to the lucrative office of 
Comptroller of the Customs in the port of London. About 
the time of the king’s death, in 1377, he was employed on 
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more than one secret and delicate mission, of one of which 
the object was to negotiate the marriage of Richard IL- 
with a French princess. The new king granted him a 
second pension of the same amount as the first. In 1386 
he sat as a burgess for the county of Kent in the par- 
liament which met at Westminster. John of Gaunt, his 
friend and patron, was at this time absent upon an expedi- 
tion to Portugal; and the Duke of Gloucester, another 
of the king’s uncles, a man of cruel and violent cha- 
racter, succeeded in this parliament in driving the king’s 
friends out of office, and engrossing all political power 
in the hands of himself and his party. In November 
of the same year a commission was appointed, through 
the Duke’s influence, armed with general and highly 
inquisitorial powers extending over the royal household 
and all the public departments. In December we find that 
Chaucer was dismissed from his office as comptroller. It 
is evident that these two circumstances stand to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect. The commission may 
perhaps have seized upon the pretext of some official irre- 
gularities (for Chaucer received the appointment under 
stringent conditions), but it is clear that he suffered in 
common with the rest of the king’s friends and favour- 
ites, not on account of his connection with the Duke of 
Lancaster,” but simply as a courtier,* This view of the 
matter is confirmed by the fact that in 1389, in which year 
Richard broke loose from his uncle’s tutelage and dismissed 
him and his satellites, we find that Chaucer was appointed 
to the office of Clerk of the King’s Works. In the interval 
he had been reduced to Such distress as to be compelled to 
dispose of his pensions. From some unascertained cause 
he ceased to hold this new situation some time in the year 
1391. Three years afterwards the king conferred on him a 
fresh pension of twenty pounds a year for life, to which 

* Mr. Bell, in the Life prefixed to hid excellent edition of Chaucer, 
eecma to have misapprehended this transaction. 

£ 
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Henry IV. in the first year of his reign (1399) added 
a pension of forty marks. Except these dry facts, we have 
absolutely no certain knowledge respecting the last ten 
ybars of Chaucer’s life; but it is satisfactory to reflect 
that the last days of the father of English poetry were 
at least spent in external comfort and free from the 
troubles of poverty. 

Thus far no mention has been made of Chaucer’s writings, 
the pomposition of most of which there is no means of 
accurately assigning to this or that year of his life. 
These must now be considered, but historically only, 
not critically. All that will be attempted here is, after 
enumerating his principal works, to determine so far as 
possible their approximate dates, to describe the various 
literary materials which he had at his disposal, and to 
show the different degrees in which the use of those 
materials, and his own genius, as developed through the 
circumstances which surrounded him, influenced his 
work. 

h or reasons presently to be mentioned, we have arranged 
the poet’s chief works in the following order : — 

Tho Assembly of Foulos 
Tlie Flower and the Leaf 
The Court of Love 

Chaucer's Dremc (about 1360) 

Hoke of the Ducliosse (about 1370) 

Romaunce of the Rose 
House of Fame 

V 

, Troylus and Creseide 

? The Knight’s Talc (and perhapEP others !• Third period, 
of the Cantcrbuiy Tales) J 

j Legende of Good Women 

. The Prologue, and many of the Can- 
f terbuiy Tales I Fourth period. 

I / The Astrolabie (1391) 

{ . The Testament of Love 

works of the first period are by general consent 


) 


First period. 


[■Second period. 


1 
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assigned to Chaucer’s youth. It is usual to reckon the 
Court of Love as the earliest of all, and to assign it to 

his eighteenth year, because the seventh stanza begins, — 

• 

“When I was yonge, at eighteen yeres of age.” 

But the direct inference from these words, as Mr. Bell 
remarks, is that the poem was written 6ome time after the 
poet’s eighteenth year. Mr. Bell, however, considers the 
modest, self-depreciating tone in which the poem opens, as 
conclusive of the fact, that it was composed in early youth. 
But this test is wholly fallacious, since similar protestations 
of ignorance and unskilfulneas in his art are of constant 
occurrence all through Chaucer’s works. They occur, for 
instance, in the Testament of Love^ one of the very 
latest.* On the other hand, the smoothness of the versifi- 
cation, the perfect command over the resources of the lan- 
guage, and the finish of the poem generally, seem to bespeak 
the master’s rather than the tyro’s hand. A passage in 
the Assembly of Foules^ implying that the poet had as 
yet no personal experience in love, is a more unequivocal 
evidence of early composition. f For this reason we have 
placed that poem the first on the list. 

The link of connection between the poems of the first 
period is this, that they all betray in the strongest manner 
the influence of the’ ideas and language of the Provencal 
poets. This influence need not, as Warton remarks, have 
been direct ; it may have come to Chaucer, not immediately 
from the Troubadours, but mediately through the Trou- 
veres ; but of its Proven 9 al origin there can be no doubt. 
It was in Provence thkt the strange practice arose among 

* “ Certes 1 wote wel, there shall be made more ecome and jape of me, 
tliat I, so unworthily clothed altogither in the cloudie clouds of unconniwj^ 
will putten mo in prees to spoke of love.” 

t “ For al be that I knowe not Love in dede, 

Ne wot how that ho quiteth folk hir hire, 

Yet happeth me ful oft in bokes redo 
Of his myraclcB, and of his cruel ire.” 
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the poets of parod 3 diig the theologians; for the sacred names 
of religion, they had their god of Love, and his mother 
Venus; for disputations in the schools upon theological 
theses, they had their “ teiisons” in knightly or royal halls 
upon various knotty points in love ; and for the solemn 
tribunals of ecclesiastical councils, their regularly organised 

Courts of Love,” to decide the debate between rival 
Troubadours. All these characteristics are copiously illus- 
trated, in those of Chaucer’s works which we have here 
grouped together. 

The works of the second period indicate, not Provencal, 
but Norman-French influences. They are all written in 
that short eight-syllable metre which the Trouveres usu- 
ally employed for their romances and fabliaux. The 
House of Fame, evidently the production of Chaucer’s 
mature age, a poem showing much thought and learning, 
is quite in the style, no less than in the metre, of the 
Fabliaux. The Romaunce of the Rose is a translation 
of the long, allegorical poem bearing that title, begun by 
(juillaume de Lorris (died 1260), and continued by Jean 
de Meun. Chaucer translated the whole of Lorris’s portion, 
extending to more than four thousand lines, and about 
three thousand six hundred out of the eighteen thousand 
lines which form Jean de Menu’s continuation. 

The poems classed under the third period are marked by 
the influence of Italian literature. Troylus and Cres&ide 
is a free translation fr^m the Filosirato of B^pcaccio; 
’the Knighfs Tale is a version of the same author’s The- 
aside; and the general plan of the Ganterhui^ Tales 
was cleariy“5Uggestedl)y 'that of the Decameron^ The ten 
friends, assembled during the prevalence of the plague 
in a country house outside the walls of Florence, and 
beguiling the tedium of a ten days’ quarantine by each 
telling a story daily, are represented in the English poem 
by the thirty-two pilgrims, bound to the shrine of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury, each of whom (except the host) 
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binds l^imself to tell a story for the amusement of the 
company, both going and returning. Several others of 
the Canterhui^ TaleSy besides the Knighfs TaLe,%,re from 
Italian sources. The clerk says expressly, in his proJog*ue, 
that he learned the tale df Grisilde from Petrarch. 

In the works of the fourth period, though extraneous 
influences may of course be detected, Chaucer’s original 
genius is predominant. The Legends of Good Women 
was written to make amends for the many dispajraging 
reflections which Chaucer had cast in former works on 
woman’s truth and constancy In love. Alcestis, tlie self- 
sacrificing wife of Adrnetus, whom in the Court of Love 
he names as queen and mistress under Venus in the castle 
of Love, imposes the following task upon her poet : — 

“ Now wol I scyne what ponanco thou shalt do 
For thy trespan, uiiderstoudc yf horc; — 

Thow shalt while that thou livost, yere by yero, 

The most partye of thy tyme spende 
In making of a glorious legendo 

* Of good wymmen, maydenos, and wyves, 

That weren trcwci in loving all hire lyvos.” 

The late date of the composition of the poem is ascer- 
tained by the mention in it of most of his principal 
works : — 

“ Thou hast triinslated the Eo^naunce of the Eose^ 

That is an heresye ayeins my law ” 


And — 

‘ And of Cresyde thou hast scyde an the lyste,” 


Again — 

“ Ho made the boke that hight the Hous of Fame, 

And eke the death of Blaunche the Duchesse, 

And the Parlemeiit of Foules, as I gesse, 

And al the Love of Palamon an«l Arcite 
Of Thebes, thogh the story is know'cn lyte." 

The ’Love of Palamon and Arcyte” is the K mghVs 

— - 


.V 
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Tahy the first and longest of the series. The mention of 
this as a separate work confirms the opinion that many of 
the CVmfer6u7’2/ Tales were in circulation independently, 
before they were brought together and fitted into the 
general framework of the poem. * 

The prologue to the Tales was probably the latest, or 
nearly the latest, part of the work. Tt consists of sketches, 
drawn with a spirit, life, and humour inexpressible, of the 
thirtyrtwo Canterbury pilgrims. The Asirolable is a 
treatise on astronomy, composed in 1391, for the use of 
Chaucer’s second son, Louis. It opens thus: “Lytel 
Lowys my sonne, I perceive well by certain evidences 
thyne abylyte to lernc sciences touching nombres and 
proporcions.” Lytel Lowys ” was at the time ten years 
old. The Testament of Love will be considered when wc 
come to speak of the prose writings of the period. It is 
probably impossible to fix with exa(!tness the date of its 
composition. He mentions in it that he has been “ beratte 
out of dignity of office,” words which might apply either 
to his dismissal from the office of Comptroller of Customs 
in 1386, or to his losing the appointment of Clerk of the 
King’s Works in 1391. 

The Canterbury Tales, therefore, as a whole, belong 
to the last period of Cliaucer’s life, when his judgment and 
insight into character, developed by a long and wisely-used 
experience, were at their height, while his imagination gave 
no sign of growing dim. The machinery of the poem has 
been already in part explained. Of the thirty-two persons 
forming the company of pilgrims,^ one, the host of the 
Tabard, the inn in Southwark from which they start, 
is the guide and chief of the expedition. He is to tell no 
talc himself, but to be the judge of those which the other 
pilgrims tell. If the scheme announced in the prologue 
(that each pilgrim should tell two tales) had been fully 
executed, we should thus have sixty-two tales. In fact, 
there are but twenty-four, two of which are told by 
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Chaucer, and a third by the Chanounes Yeoman, who 
is not one of the original party, but, with his master, 
joins the pilgrims on the road. This incompleteness 
is in marked contrast to the symmetrical exactness with 
which the less ambitious plan of the Decameron is 
Avorked out. 

Chaucer was the centre of a group of literary men, of 
whom he was the friend or master ; who admired and loved 
him, and in most cases strove to imitate him, though with 
very indifferent success. Of these, John Gower, the an- 
cient Gower ” of Shakspeare, was the chief. Scarcely 
anything is known about him, except that he graduated 
at Oxford, and was ricli. He wrote many French poems, 
evidently conceiving that by so doing he found a lai'ger 
audience than by writing in English. At the end of one 
of these, he says, — 

“ J Vuniversite de tout le monde 
Jolian Gower ceste balade envoie.’* 

His principal production was a work in three parts, re- 
spectively entitled Speculum Meditantisy Vox Claniantis^ 
and Confessio Amantis. The Speculum is in French 
rhymes, in ten books; it was never printed, but there 
is a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. The poem, 
according to Warton, ‘^displays the general nature of virtue 
and vice, enumerates the felicities of conjugal fidelity by 
examples selected from various authors, and describes 
the path which the reprobate ought to pursue for the 
recovery of the divine grace.” The Vox ClamantiSy a 
poem in Latin elegiacs, in seven books, also never printed, 
is in substance a history of the insurrection of the Com- 
mons, under Wat Tyler, in the reign of Eichard II. 
The Confessio Amantis^ an English poem in eight books, 
written in the short romance metre of eight syllables, 
was finished in 1393. It has been frequently printed. 
Imitating the fantastic and exaggerated language of the 
Troubadours, Gower presents us in this poem Avith a 
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long colloquy between a lover and his confessor, who is 
a priest of Venus. Their conversation consists in great 
part of learned disquisitions upon politics, astrology, and 
physiology, stuffed with all the crude absurdities which 
suited the coarse palate of that age. Apart from tliis 
sham science, the work may be described as a collection 
of tales or fabliaux, tlie materials of which are gathered 
from various sources, but chiefly from the Gesia Roma- 
noru'qi^ and other vast compilations, which, under the 
name of Universal Histories^ in which the smallest 
modicum of fact was diluted in an incredible quantity of 
fiction, amused and edified the naive credulity of tlie 
Middle Age. 

If chronological order had been strictly followed, the 
author of the Vision of Piers Plovmian should have 
been mentioned before Gower, if not before Chaucer. 
His name, according to Warton, was Robert Langlande ; — 
he was a fellow of Oriel College, and a secular priest. The 
poem is allegorical, and, like many of Chaucer’s, describes 
a vision seen in a dream. It extends to about 14,000 
short, or 7,000 long lines, of two or four accents. It is 
written throughout with a didactic purpose, which often ayj- 
pears in the form of special satire on particular classes or 
professions. Abuses in religion, and the mal -practices of 
ecclesiastics, form, as might be expected, the chief mark 
for this satire. A crowd of allegorical personages, repre- 
senting different types of human character, after being 
brought to repentance by the preaching of Reason, ear- 
nestly desire to find out the way to the abode of Truth ; 
their authorised spiritual guides do not know the road ; — 
and it is Piers the ploughman” from whoni they at last 
obtain the guidance which they require. The metre is 
allitemtive, like that of the old Saxon poets. The 
writer seems to address himself to a class socially inferior 
to that which Chaucer and Gower sought to please, — 
a class, therefore, almost purely Saxon, and likely to 
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receive ^vith pleasure a work composed in the old rhythm 
dear to their forefathers. The Vision is determined by 
internal allusions to about the year 1362. Piers Plow^ 
man's Crede, a poem in the same metre, consisting *of 
1,697 short lines, was composed after Wicliffe’s death 
(1384) by one of his followers. In reading it one is 
strongly reminded of the Puritan writers of the sixteenth 
century. 

Thomas Occleve flourished about the yeai* 1420. J'rom 
an unprinted metrical version of a Latin political treatise, 
Wartoii extracts a pathetic lament by this poet upon 
the death of Chaucer : — 

“ But welaway ! so is mine horte wo, 

That the honour of English tongue is dead, 

Of which I wont was lian * counsel and rede ! 

0 niayster dcre, and fadir reverent,” &c. 

His works were never printed, and are said to be not 
worth printing. 

John Lydgate, a Benedictine monk of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, who flourished about 1425, was also an admirer 
and imitator of Chaucer. He was, as a writer, less ^fted 
than voluminous; Eitson, in his Bibliographia Poeiica, 
has enumerated two hundred and fifty-one of his produc- 
tions ; and this list is known to be incomplete. No writer 
was ever more popular in his own day, or perhaps less 
deserved his popularity. His versification is intolerably 
rough and inharmonious; as unlike as possible to the 
musical movement of Chaucer ; hi^ stories are prolix and 
dull, and his wit usually pointless. Instead of, like Chaucer, 
filling his ear and feeding his imagination with the poetry 
of Italy, the only country where literature had as yet 
emerged from barbarism and assumed forms comparable 
to those of antiquity, Lydgate’s attention seems to have 


* To have. 
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beeti engrossed, partly by the inane Latin literature* of 
the period, partly by the works of the romance writers 
and Trouv^res, whose French was at that time a barbarous 
dialect, and whose rhythm was nearly as bad as his own. 
A selection from his minor poems was edited by Mr, Halli- 
well for the Percy Society, in 1840. His longer works are, 
— the Storie of Thebes^ translated from Statius; the 
Falla of Pri7ice8 (translated from a Fren^'h paraphrase of 
Boccaccio’s work De Caaibus); and the Uiatoi'y of the 
Siege of Troy. This last, a free version of Guido Colonna’s 
Latin prose history, was undertaken at the command 
of Henry V. in 1412, and finished in 1420. The Falla 
of Princea are described by himself as a series of Trage- 
diea. All these three works are in the heroic rhyming 
measure. 

Among the minor poets of this period, there is none so 
well deserving of notice as Lawrence Minot, whose poems 
were accidentally discovered by Mr. Tyrrhwitt among the 
Cottonian M8S. in the British Museum, near the close of 
the last century. They celebrate the martial exploits of 
Edward HI., from the battle of Halidon Hill in 1333 to 
the tj^king of Guisnes Castle in 1352, and would seem to 
have been composed contemporaneously with the events 
described. They are in the same stanza of six short 
lines, common among the romancers, in whicli Chaucer’s 
Rime of Sir Thopaa is written. Nothing is known of 
Minot’s personal history. 

Scottish Poets: — Barbour; James I. 

John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, is the author 
of a heroic poem entitled The Bruce^ containing the 
history of Robert Bruce, the victor of Bannockburn, and 
of Scotland, so far as that was influenced by him. The 
poem is believed to have been completed in the year 1735. 

* This exprossion refers to the miscellanoous literature, uot, of course, to 
the theologicaJ or philosophical works written in Latin. 
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It is io, the eight-syllable rhyming measure, and consists 
of between twelve and thirteen thousand lines. James L 
of Scotland, who received his education while retained as 
a captive in England between the years 1405 and 1420, 
wrote his principal work, the King*8 Quluiivy in praise of 
the lady who liad won his heart and whom he afterwards 
married, the Lady Jane Beaufort, daughter of the Duke 
of Somerset. This poem, which is in a hundred and 
ninety-seven stanzas, divided into six cantos, contains 
much interesting matter of the autobiographical sort. 


Prose Writers: — Mandevile; Chaucer; Wycliffe. 

The earliest known work in English prose, the Travels 
of Sir Johti Mamlevile, dates from this period. As before 
mentioned, the book had been originally written in French, 
and afterwards translated into Latin, It was probably 
about the year 1360 that Sir John prepared and published 
an English version, also for the benefit of his own country- 
men. This is a proof that about this time the knowledge 
of French, even among the educated classes, was ceasing to 
be essential or universal. Mr. Wright* says of the work: 

Professedly a guide to pilgrims to Jerusalem, to which a 
large portion of the work is devoted, it contains, never- 
theless, the description of nearly the whole of Asia, and of 
some parts of Africa and Europe, and extends to countries 
which its author visited, and to others which he certainly 

did not visit.” ^^He assures us that he 

set out from England* in 1322, and that he returned 

home and compiled his book in . 1356 

There is no doubt that his book is partly a compilation ; 

. . . . it is evident that he made large use of the 

previous narrations of Marco Polo and of the Franciscan 
Oderic.” There was, perhaps, no work more popular in 


* Earl^ Travels in Vahstine; Bohn’s Series. 
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England during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries than 
Mandevile’s Travels, 

Chaucer’s prose works consist of two of the Canterbury 
Tales , — ^the Tale of Meli^XBus, and the Parson^s Tale , — 
a translation of Boethius ’ Consolatione Philosophice , — 
the Astrolabie, and the Testament of Love, The Tale 
of Meliboeus, the design of which is to enforce the duty of 
forgiveness of injuries, is one of those which are supposed 
to be told by the poet himself. The Parson^s Tale is a 
treatise on the sacrament of penance. Both of these are 
written in fluent intelligible English, and present few other 
difficulties to the reader but those which the old ortho- 
graphy occasions. In translating Boethius, Chaucer was 
renewing for the men of his own day the service ren- 
dered by Alfred to the Anglo-Saxons. The Testament of 
Love is divided into three parts. It professes to be an 
imitation of the work of Boethius. In the first part, Love 
bequeaths instructions to her followers, whereby they may 
rightly judge of the causes of cross fortune, &c. In the 
second, ^^she teacheth the knowledge of one very God, our 
Creator ; as also the state of grace, and the state of glory.” 
Throiigliout these two parts are scattered allusions, or 
what seem to be such, to the circumstances under which 
Chaucer lost his official employment, and was reduced 
£o poverty. The third part is a remarkable discourse on 
necessity find freewill, in which the doctrine laid down 
by St. Augustine and expounded by the schoolmen, is 
eloquently set forth. Of the Astrolabie we have already 
spoken (see page 54). 

John Wycliffe, at one time head of Canterbury Hall at 
Oxford, and afterwards Rector of Lutterworth, completed 
about the year 1.380 a translation from the Vulgate into 
English ot the whole of the Old and New Testaments. 
The language of this version is extremely rough. Wycliffe 
also wrote many polemical tracts, against the Roman Court, 
the wealth of the clergy, against the right of bad men to 
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hold property, and finally against some of the doctrines 
then commonly received. A bold earnest tone distin- 
guishes his style ; but it is harsh in the extreme ; his 
language is far ruder than that of Chaucer or Mandevile ; 
and, whatever may be thought of the substance of his 
writings, he cannot be said to have contributed to the 
progress of our literature, or aided to polish our language. 
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CHAPTER IL 

REVIVAL OP LEARNING. 

1450 — 1558. 

M. SiSMONDl, in his admirable work on the literature of 
the South of Europe, has a passage*, explaining the de- 
cline of Italian literature in the fifteenth century, which 
is so strictly applicable to the corresponding decline of 
English literature for a hundred and seventy years after 
Chaucer, that we cannot forbear quoting it ; — 

*‘The century which, after the death of Petrarch, had 
been devoted by the Italians to the study of antiquity, 
during which literature experienced no advance, and the 
Italian language seemed to retrograde, was not, however, 
lost to the powers of imagination. Poetry, on its first 
revival, had not received sufficient nourishment. The 
fund of knowledge, of ideas, and of images, which she 
called to her aid, was too restricted. The three great 
men of the fourteenth century, whom we first presented 
to the attention of the reader, had, by the sole force, of 
their genius, attained a degrde of erudition, and a subli- 
mity of thought, far beyond the spirit of their age. These 
qualities were entirely personal; and the rest of the Italian 
bards, like the Provencal poets, were reduced, by the 
poverty'-of their ideas, to have recourse to those continual 
attempts, at wit, and to that mixture of unintelligible ideas 
and incoherent images, which render the perusal of them 
so fatiguing. The whole of the fifteenth century was 


* VoL ii. p. 400 (Roscoe). 
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employed in extending in every direction the knowledge 
and resources of the friends of the Muses. Antiquity was 
unveiled to them in all its elevated characters — its severe 
laws, its energetic virtues, and its beautiful and engaging 
mythology; — in its subtle and profound philosophy, its 
overpowering eloquence, and its delightful poetry. An- 
other age was required to knead afresh the clay for the 
formation of a nobler race. At the close of the century, a 
divine breath animated the finished statue, and it started 
into life.” 

Mutatia yfiutandis, these eloquent sentences are exactly 
applicable to the case of English literature. Chaucer’s 
eminence was purely personal ; even more so, perhaps, than 
that of the great Italians, for the countrymen of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, at least possessed a settled and 
beautiful language, adapted already to nearly all literary 
purposes ; while the tongue of Chaucer was in so rude and 
unformed a condition that only transcendent genius could 
make a work expressed through it endurable. The fifteenth 
century seems to have been an age of active preparation 
in every country of Europe. Though no great books were 
produced in it, it witnessed the invention of the art of 
printing, the eflect <rf which was so to multiply copies of 
the master-pieces of Greek and Koman genius, to reduce 
their price, and to entarge the circle of their readers, as to 
supply abundantly new materials for thought, and new 
models of artistic form, and thus pave the way for the 
great writers of the close of the next century. Printing, 
invented at Mentz by Gutenberg about the year 1450, was 
introduced into England by William Caxton in 1474. The 
zaalous patronage of two enlightened noblemen. Lord Wor- 
cester and Lord Eivers, greatly aided him in his enterprise. 
This century was also signalized by the foundation of many 
schools and colleges, in which the liberal founders desired 
that the recovered learning of antiquity should be uninter- 
ruptedly and effectually cultivated. Eton, the greatest of 
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the English schools, and King’s College at Cambridge, 
were founded by Henry VL between 1440 and 1450. 
Three new universities arose in Scotland — that of St. 
Andrew’s in 1410, of Glasgow in 1450, of Aberdeen in 
1494; — all under the express authority of different Popes. 
Three or four unsuccessful attempts were made in the 
course of this and the previous century, — the latest in 
1496 — to establish a university in Dublin. Several col- 
leges were founded at Oxford and Cambridge in the reign 
of Henry VIII., among which we may specify Christ 
Church, the largest college at the former university, which, 
however, was originally planned by the magnificent Wolsey 
on a far larger scale, and the noble foundation of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

In the period now before us our attention will be di- 
rected to three subjects; — the poets, whether English or 
Scotch, — the state and progress of learning, — and the 
prose writers. The manner in which the great and complex 
movement of the Eeformation influenced for good or evil 
the development of literature, is too wide a subject to 
be fully considered here. Something, however, will be 
said under this head, when we come to sketch the rise 
of the ^^new learning,” or study of the Humanities in 
England, and inquire into the causes of its fitful and 
intermittent growth. 

Poetry:— Hawes, Skelton, Surrey, Wyat; first Poet Laureate. 

The poets of this period, at least on the English side 
of the border, were of small account. The middle of the 
fifteenth century witnessed the expulsion of the English 
from France; and a time of national humiliation is un- 
favourable to the production of poetry. If, indeed, humi- 
liation become permanent, and involve subjection to the 
stranger, the plaintive wailings of the elegiac Muse are 
naturally evoked; as we see in the instances of Ireland 
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and Wales. But where a nation is merely disgraced, not 
crushed, it keeps silence, and waits for a better day. For 
more than thirty years after the loss of the French pro- 
vinces, England was distracted and weakened by the civil 
wars of the Koses. This also was a time unfavourable 
to poetry, the makers of which then- and long afterwards 
depended on the patronage of the noble and wealthy, — a 
patronage which, in that time of fierce passions, alternahj 
suffering, and universal disquietude, was not likely to be 
steadily maintained. Why the fifty years which followed 
the victory of Ihisworth should have been so utterly barren 
of good poetry, it is less easy to see. All that can be said 
is, that this was an age of preparation, in which men dis- 
entombed and learned to appreciate old treasures, judging 
that they were much better employed than ip attempting 
to produce new matter, with imperfect means and models. 
Towards the (dose of the reign of Hcmry VIII. were pro- 
duced the Songs and Sonneites of the frienci? Lord 
Surrey and Sir “ Thbmas Wyat ; and Sackville wrote the 
Induction to the Mirrouv for ^Magistrates^ih the last 
year of Mary. 

Scotland seems to have been about a century later than 
England in arriving at the stage of literary culture which 
Chaucer and his contemporaries illustrate. Several poets 
of no mean order arose in that country during the period 
now in question. Of some of these, namely, Dunbar, 
Cxawain Douglas, Lyndsay, and Henryson, we shall pre- 
sently have to make particular mention. 

gtephenJ^awgSj^ groom of ^e chamber to Henry VII., 
wrote, among other poems, the Pastime of Pleasuve ^^ ji^ir 
rative , allegory. of the Rose, the Vimon 

of Piers Plowmari^ and so many other favourite poems of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.. This work is in the 
seven-line stanza so much employed by Chaucer. The ver- 
sification has little of the smoothness and music of the 
great master ; it is rough and untunable, like that of Lyd- 
gate. An extract from this work will be found in Percy’s 

F 
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Reliques, Hawes must have died after the year 1509, 
since we have among his poems a Coronation ode cele- 
brating the accession of Henry VIII. John Skelton, a 
secular priest, studied at both universities, and had a high 
reputation for scholarship in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. It is certain that his Latin verses are much 
superior to his serious attempts in English. A long ram- 
bling elegy in the seven-line stanza on Henry, fourth Earl 
of Northumberland, murdered in 1489, will be found in 
Percy. The versification is even worse than that of Hawes. 
In Skelton’s satires there is a naturalness and a humour, 
which make them still readable. Several of these con- 
tained vigorous attacks on Cardinal Wolsey, to escape from 
whose wrath Skelton had to tiike sanctuary at Westminster, 
and afterward/j was protected by Bishop Islip till his death 
in 1529. Alexander Barclay, a monk, first of Ely, after- 
wards of Canterbury, is known as the translator, with 
additions, of Sebastian Brandt’s German poem of the 
Ship of Fools, a satire upon society in general. 

Far above these barbarous rhymers rose the poetic 
genius of Surrey. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, son 
of the victor of Flodden, was born about the year 1516. 
At the age of sixteen he was contracted in marriage to 
the Lady Frances Vere. His Geraldine^ to whom so 
many of his sonnets are addressed, was a daughter of 
the Earl of Kildare. She slighted his passion; and the 
rejected lover carried th^ fiery ardour of his spirit into 
the scenes of war and diplomacy. Having committed 
some errors in the conduct gf the campaign in France in 
1546, he was thrown into prison Uy order of the ‘^jealous 
ruthless tyrant,” * who then sat on the throne, brought to 

* Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel^ Canto vi. 

“ Thou jealous ruthless tyrant I Heaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children’s latest lino, 

The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

The gory bridal-bed, the plundered shrine, 

The murdered Surrey’s blood, the tears of Geraldine.” 
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trial on^ trumpery charge of high treason, and beheaded 
in January 1547, a few days before Henry’s death. His 
Songes and Sonnettea^ together with those of Wyat, were 
first published in 1557. His tran slation of the second 4 'iid j 
fourth books of the iEneid is the earTiest specimen of blank/ 
verse in the language. 

Sir Thomas Wyat the elder, a native of Kent, was iriuch 
employed by Henry VHL on diplomatic Inissions, and over- 
exertion in one of these occjisioned his early death in ^1541. 
The improvement in grace and polish of style which dis- 
tinguishes Surrey and Wyat in comparison with their pre- 
decessors was unquestionably due to Italian influences. 
The very term “ sonnet,” by them first introduced, is taken 
from the Italian ‘^sonetto.” Puttenham, in his Art of Poe- 
(1589), says of them, that "having travelled into Ttalie, 
and there tasted the sweet and stately measures and style of 
the Italian poesie, as novises newly crept out of the school of 
Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, they greatly polished our 
rude and homely manner of vulgar poesie from that it had 
been before, and for that cause may justly be sayd the first 
reformers of our English metre and style.” He reputes 
them for "the chief lanternes of light” to all subsequeut 
English poets. "Their conceits were lofty, their style 
stately, their conveyance cleanly, their termes proper, 
their metre sweet and well-proportioned: in all imita- 
ting very naturally and studiously their master, Francis 
Petrarch.” 

John Heywood, called the Epigrammatist, to distinguish 
him from the dramatist of the same name who flourished 
in the Elizabethan period, was a favourite at the court both 
of Henry VIII. and of Mary. He introduced a species of 
dramatic entertainment, called Interludes, bearing a. con- 
siderable resemblance to our modem farces. These pieces, 
as the name implies, were short one-act plays, exhibited 
between the acts of regular tragedies or comedies. One 
of the most famous of them is called The Four Psy in 
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which a Pardoner, a Poticary (or apothecary), a JPalmer, 
and a Pedlar, are brought upon the stage together. 

The earliest mention of a poet laureate, eo no^nine, 
ocdhrs in the reign of Edward IV., by whom -lobTi TCnyA. 
was appointed to that office.* We read of a king’s versifier 
[versificator) as far back as 1251. The change of title 
admits of a probable explanation. The solemn crowning 
of Petrarch on the*Capitol, in the year 13414 made a pro- 
found^ sensation through all literary circles in Europe. 
Chaucer, as we have seen, distinguishes Petrarch as the 
laureat poete.” In the next century we find the dignity 
of poeta laureatus forming one of the recognized degrees 
at our universities, and conferred upon proof being given 
by the candidate of proficiency in grammar, rhetoric, and 
versification. It is impossible not to connect this practice 
of laureation with the vrorld-famous tribute rendered by 
the Romans to the genius of Petrarch. After the institu- 
tion of the degree, it is easy to understand that the king 
would select his poet among the poetw laureatiy and that 
the modest title of versijicator would be dropped. 


Scottish Poets:— Henryson; Dunbar; Gawain Douglas; 

Lyndsay. 

The present work does not pretend to trace the history 
of the {Scottish poetry ; but, in the dearth of genius in 
England during this period, the rise of several admirable 
poets in the sister country demands our attention. The 
earliest of these, Robert Henryson/ appears to have died 
about the end of the fifteenth century. His longest poem, 
the Testament of Faire Creseydcy a sort of supplement to 
Chaucers Troilna and Creaeyde, was printed by Urry in 
his edition of that poet. The pastoral, called Rohm and 
Makvne, is given in Percy’s Reliquea. The pith of the 


* Hazlitt’s Johnsmi's Lives^ article Kaye, 
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story is exactly that which we find in Burns’ Duncan 6ray^ 
only that in Henryson’s poem the parts are reversed ; it 
is the lady who first makes love in vain, and then growing 
indifferent, is vainly wooed by the shepherd who has re- 
pented of his .coldness. The Abbey Walk is a beautiful 
poem of refle^don, the moral of which is, the duty and 
wisdom of •submitting humbly to the will of God in 
all things. • * 

William Dunbar, the greatest of the old Scottish poets, 
was a native of East Lothian, and born about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. He studied at the university of 
St. Andrew’s, perhaps also at Oxford. In early life he 
(mtered the novitiate of the P'ranciscan order, but does not 
appear to have taken the vows. James IV. attached him 
by many favours to his person and court, where we have 
certain evidence of. his having lived from 1500 to 1513, 
the date of Flodden. After that fatal day, on wliich his 
royal patron perished, his name vanishes from the Scottish 
records, and -it* ia. jinerely a loose conjecture which assigns 
his death to about the year 1520. 

Dunbar’s most perfect poem is the Thistle and the Rose^ 
written in 1503 to commemorate the nuptials of James IV. 
and Margaret, daughter of Henry yil. The metre is the 
Chaucerian heptastich, or seven-line stanza, invented by 
Chaucer, and employed by all his successors down to 
Spenser inclusive. The versification is most musical, — 
superior to that of any poet before Spenser except Chaucer, 
\and better than much of his. The influence, both direct 
Und indirect, of the father of our poetry, is visible, not 
in this poem alone, but*throughout the works of the school 
of writers now under consideration. The poet, according 
to the approved mediaeval usage, falls asleep and has a 
dream, in which May — the ^^faire frische May” in which 
Chaucer so delighted, — appears to him, and commands 
him to attend her into a garden and do homage to the 
flowers, the birdg, and the sun. Nature is then introduced. 
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and commands that the progress of the spring shall no 
longer be checked by ungenial weather. Neptune and 
iEolus give the necessary orders. Then Nature, by her 
messengers, summons all organized beings before her, — 
the beasts by the roe, the birds by the swallow, the flowers 
by the yai'row. The Lion is crowned king of the betists, 
the Eairle of the birds, and the Thistle of the flowers. 
The Rose, the type of beauty. Is wedded to the Thistle, the 
type of strength, who is commanded well to cherish and 
guard his Rose. Sucli is an outline of the plot of this 
beautiful and graceful poem. 

‘^The design of the Golden Teiye ^' — another allegoric 
poem — “is to show the gradual and imperceptible in- 
fluence of love when too far indulged over reason.” * This 
poem is in a curious nine-line stanza, having only two 
rhymes. But Dunbar excelled also in comic and satirical 
composition. The Dance of ike Seven deadly Sins is a 
production of this kind, the humour, dash, and broad 
Scotch of which remind one strongly of Burns. Tlie metre 
is that of Cliaucer’s Sir Thopas, Some Highlanders- are 
introduced at the end, and receive very disrespectful 
mention : — 

“ Thae turmagaiitia with tag and tatter 
Full loud ill Ersche [ErseJ begout to clutter, 

And rowp lyk revin and ruke. 

The devil aa devit wes with thairyell 
That in the deepest pit of hell 
, He smorit thi .n with smoke." 

Gawain Douglas, sprung from a noble family, studied 
at the university of Paris, and* rose to be bishop of 
Dunkeld. After Flodden field, the regent Albany drove 
him from Scotland. Coming into England, he was hospit- 
ably received by Henry, vrho allowed him a liberal pension. 
He died in London of the plague, in 1521. He is chiefly 
known for a translation of the .^ilneid into heroic verse. 


* Warton 
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which is the earliest English* version on record, having 
been piildished 1513. The prologues prefixed to the 
several books have great poetic beauty ; and the language 
presents little more difficulty than that of Chaucer. TJie 
concluding lines of one of these prologues are subjoined 
as a specimen; they are part of an address to the 
siin*: — 

“ Welcum dftpaynter of the blomyt media, 

Welcum the l 3 rffe of everything that sprcdis, 

Welcum storare * of all kynd bestial, • 

Welcum be thy bricht bemes gladand al.” 

Sir David Lyndsay was a satit ist of great power and 
boldness. He is the Jean de Meunf of the sixteenth 
century ; but, a.s a layman and a knight, he levels his satire 
with even greater directness and impartiality than that 
extraordinary ecclesiastic. In his allegorical satire, entitled 
The Dreme, the poet is conducted by Eemembrance, first 
to the infernal regions, which he finds peopled with church- 
men of every grade, — then to Purgatory, — then through 
the three elements ” to the seven planets in their succes- 
sive spheres, — then beyond them to the empyrean and 
the celestial abodes. The poetical topography is without 
doubt borrowed from Dante. He is then transported back 
to earth, and visits Paradise ; whence, by a very rapid 
transition,” as Warton cfills it, he is taken to Scotland, 
where he meets Johne the comounweill,” who treats him. 
to a long general satire on the corrupt state of that king- 
dom. After this the poet is in the usual manner brought 
back to the cave by the sea side, where he fell asleep, 
and wakes up from his dream. The metre is the Chau- 
cerian heptastich. There is prefixed to the poem an 
exhortation in ten stanzas, addressed to King James V,, in 
which advice and warning are conveyed with unceremo- 

* Restorer. 

t Author of the continuation of the lio7iian de la Boae ; the causti 
cynicism of which is almost incredible. 
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Tiious plainness. Among Lyndsay’s remaining poems, the 
most important is the Moruirclde^ an acQpunt of the most 
famous monarchies that have flourished in the world, 
cojnmencing with the creation of man, and ending witli 
the day of judgment. This poem, which is for the most 
part in the common romance metre, or eight-syllable 
couplet, runs over with satire and invective. Lyndsay’s 
powerful attacks on the Scottish clergy, the state of which 
at that time unfortunately afforded but too much ground 
for th'ein, are said to have hastened the religious wai* in 
Scotland. 

The language of all these Scottish writers in their serious 
compositions closely resembles the English of their con- 
temporaries south of the Tweed ; the chief difference 
consisting in certain dialectic peculiarities, such as the use 
of “ quh ” for “ wh,” and of it ” and and ” for ed ” and 
ing,” in the terminations of the past and present partici- 
ples. But in proportion as they resort to comic expression, 
and attach their satire to particular places or persons, 
their language becomes less hlnglish, and slides into the 
rough vernacular of their ordinary speech. Exactly the 
same thing is observable in Burns’ poetry. 


Learning ; — Orocyn, Colet, the Humanities ; State of the 
TTniversities. 

The fifteenth century was, as we have said, pre- 
eminently an age of accumulation, assimilation, and 
preparation. , 

The first two-thirds of the sixteenth century fall under 
the same general description. England had to bring herself 
Tip to the intellectual level of the continent, and to master 
the treasures of literature and philosophy, which the revi- 
val and diffusion of Greek, and partly of Roman learning, 
had placed within her reach, beford her writers could 
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attempt to rival the fame of the great ancients. There is 
much interest in tracing in detail the numerous minute stops 
and individual acts which helped on this process. Many 
such are related by Wood in his Athence Oxonunses, 
Thus we are told that the first man who publicly taught 
Greek at Oxford was William Grocyn. Stapleton, a 
Catholic writer of the age of Elizabeth, says, "liecens 
tunc ex Italia venerat Grocinus, qui primus in ea aetate 
Grjecas litoras in Angliam invexerat, Oxoniique publice 
professiis fuerat.” Of coui*se Grocyn had to go abroad to 
get this new learning. Born about 1450, and educated 
at Oxford, he travelled on the continent about the year 
1488, and studied both at Borne and Florence. Greek 
learning flourished then at Florence more than at any 
place in Europe, o\ving to the fact that Lorenzo de Medici 
liad eagerly welcomed to his court many illustrious and 
learned refugees, who, subsequently to the fall of Constan- 
tinople, had been forced to seek shelter from the violence 
and intolerance of the Mussulmans in Western Europe. 
One of these learned Byzantines, Demetrius ChalcocondyleSj^ 
together with the Italian Angelo Politian, afforded to 
Grocyn by their public instructions those opportunities 
which he had left his country to search for, — of penetrating 
into tlie sanctuary of classical antiquity, and drinking in at 
the fountain head the inspirations of a national genius^ 
whose glories no lapse of time "can obscure. Gibbon,* with 
his usual fulness of learning and wonderful mastery 
of style, has thus sketched the features of this eventful 
time : — 

“ The genius and education of Lorenzo rendered him 
not only a patron, but a judge and candidate, in the 
literary race. In his palace, distress was entitled to relief, 
and merit to reward ; his leisure hours were delightfully 
spent in the Platonic academy; he encouraged the emula- 


* Beeline and Fall, ch. livi. 
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tion of Demetrius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politiau ; 
and his active missionary, Janus Lascaris, returned from 
the East with a treasure of^tw^ hundred manuscripts, 
four score of which were as yet unknown in the libraries 
of Europe. The rest of Italy was animated by a similar 
spirit, and the progress of the nation repaid the liberality 
of her princes. The Latins held the exclusive property 'of 
their own literature, and these disciples of Grreece were 
soon capable of transmitting and improving the lessons 
which they had imbibed. After a short succession of 
foreign teachers, the tide of emigration subsided, but the 
language of Constantiuople was spread beyond the Alps ; 
and the natives of P ranee, Crermany, and England im- 
parted to their countrymen the sacred fire which they 
had kindled in the schools of P'loreuce and Rome.” After 
noticing the spirit of imitation which long prevailed, he 
continues : — G-enius may anticipate the season of matu- 
rity ; but in the education of a people, as in that of an 
individual, memory must be exercised before the powers 
of reason and tancy can be expanded ; nor may the artist 
hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned to imitate the 
works of his predecessors.” 

But to return to Grrocyn, whose visit to Florence occasioned 
this quotation. When settled in Oxford again, about the 
jrear 1490, he opened his budget, and taught Greek to all 
comers. Aniong his hearers was a youth of much promise 
from London, known a^^er wards to his own and later ages 
Mojje. More was further instructed in 
Greek l)y a jDrivate tutor, Thomas Lynacre, the physician, 
who had gained his medical degi*eb, as well as his Greek, in 
Italy. Another active patron of the new learning was D^n 
Colfit^the founder of ^cho qlj and the friend of 

Erasmus. He too had travelled extensively, and observed 
admiringly ; ho had remarked how Lorenzo de Medici 
laboured to build up a* sort of Utopia of intelligence and 
refinement, made beautiful by Art, and governed by Wis- 
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dom ; and it seems that in these rougher northern climates 
he had some design of reproducing a faint resemblance 
of the gardens of Bellosguardo. On the lands of his mo- 
nastery at Sheen, near Eichmond, he built himself, long 
before his death, a magnificent mansion, whither, he said, 
he designed to retire in his old age, and amid a circle of 
intellectual friends enjoy the sweets of a philosophical and 
lettered ease.* This was a Pagan rather than a Christian 
ideal ; it shows how far the contact with the genius of 
antiquity intoxicated the spirit even of a thoroughly good 
man ; how disturbing, then, must have been its effects upon 
men of lower character ! 

In this age of strange excitement, when a new world, 
supposed to teem with wealth, had just been discovered 
in the W est, when by the invention of printing thoughts 
were communicated and their records multiplied mth 
a speed which must then have ’seemed marvellous, and 
when the astronomical theory of Copernicus was revolu- 
tionizing men’s ideas as to the very fundamental relations 
between the earth and the heavens, unsettling those even 
whom it did not convince, there was a temporary forgetful- 
ness even on the part of many Christian priests that this 
life, dignify it as you may, is, after all, a scene of trial not 
of triumph, and that 5 Christianity be true, suffering is 
on earth a higher state than enjoyment, and poverty in 
one sense preferable to wealth. The. Eeforniers seized on 
this weak point then noticeable in many of the clergy, and 
made out of it, to use a modern phrase, abundant con- 
troversial capital. Human learning, they said, — Luther 
himself originated the 6ry — was a waste of time as well, as 
a dangerous snare ; — art was a mere pandering to the pas- 
sions ; — sinful man should be engrossed but by one pursuit, 
the pursuit of salvation— should study only one book, and 
that the Bible. When the Protestant party came into 


* Flanagan’s Church Hist. vol. ii. p. 11. 
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power under Edward VL, this spirit operated with preju- 
dicial effect on the young plants of learning and culture 
which had begun to spring up at our universities. To take 
one well-known instance ; — the ecclesiastical commissioners 
of Edward, in their visitation to Oxford, destroyed or 
removed a valuable collection, impossible to be replaced, 
of six hundred manuscripts of tlie classical authors, pre- 
sented by Humphrey, the good duke of Gloucester, to that 
University. But when the Catholic hierarchy, acknow- 
ledging by their conduct that these censures contained 
some truth, and noticing also that the disproportionate 
attachment to the new studies was a frequent cause of 
unsettlement of faith, changed tfieir tactics in some 
countries, and, discouraging the study of the Humanities, 
attempted to revive the old schohistic philosophy, then the 
charge was immiHliately reversed. Then the cry was, You 
are trying to shut out enlightenment, to set up the bar- 
barous scliohistic, in preference to the Ciceronian, Tiatinity, 
— you are enemies of progress, of civilization, of the en- 
largement of the mind.” 

This point will be illustrated presently. In connexion 
with the spread of learning in England, the name of 
Cardinal Wolsey must not be omitted. 8hakspeare 
has described his services in language that cannot be 
amended : — * 

“ This Cardinal, 

Though from an humhlo stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much iionour from his cradle. 

Ho was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 

Exc(;oding wise, fair 6|)oken, and persuading ; 

Lofty and sour to ttiem that loved him not, 

But,, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 

- Ao^ rihough lie weiv uiisatislied in getting, 

\ Which was a sin) yet, in bestowing, madam, 

He was most princely. Ever witness for him 
Those tA’ius of learning, which he raised in yon 


* Henry VIIL Act iv. Scene 2. 
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Ipswich and Oxford ; one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 

The other, though unfinish*d, yot so famous, 

So ('xcellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue.” 

Cambridge soon followed the example of Oxford in 
introducing the study of Greek. Towards the close of the 
reign of Henry VIII., Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas 
Smith are mentioned in the annals of that university 
as having been especially active in promoting this stifdy. 
Milton refers to this in one of his sonnets : — 


‘‘ Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir .Tohn Cheke, 

Haled not learning worse than toad or asp, 

AVlien thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward Greek.” 


The sense of insecurity induced among all classes 
by Henry’s tyranny in his later years, and the social 
confusion which prevailed in the following reign, in- 
t(.‘rrupted the peaceful flow of learned studies. The 
universities appear to have been sunk in a lower depth 
of inefficiency and ignorance about the year 1550, 
than ever before or since. Under Mary, Cardinal Pole, 
the legate, was personally favourable to the new learning. 
Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of Trinity College, Oxford, 
consulted him on the framing of the college statutes, 
iu which it was provided that Greek should form one 
of the subjects of instruction. In his legatine consti- 
tutions, passed at a synod, held in 1555, Pole ordered 
that all Archbishops and Bishops, as well aa holders 
of benefices in general, should assign a stated portion 
of their revenues to the support of cathedral schools in 
connexion with every metropolitan and cathedral church 
throughout the kingdom, into which lay scholars of re- 
spectable parentage were to be aefinitted, together with • 
theological students. These cathedral schools were kept 
up in the following reign, and seem to have attained 
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considerable importance. But one enlightened ^ind gene- 
rous mind could not restrain the reactionary violence 
of the Gardiners and the Bonners. Under their manage- 
ment a system of obscurantism was attempted, if not 
established, at the universities; the Greek poets and 
philosophers were to be banished, and scholasticism was 
to reign once more in the schools. Ascham, in his 
SchoolmaateVy thus describes the state of things : 

The love of good learning began suddenly to wax cold ; 
the knowledge of the tongues was manifestly contemned ; — 
yea, I know that heads were cast together, and counsel 
devised, that Duns, with all the rabble of barbarous 
questionists, should have dispossessed of their place and 
room Aristotle, Plato, Tully, and Demosthenes, whom 
good Mr. Redman, and those two worthy stars of that 
university, Cheke and Smith, with their scholars, had 
brought to flourish as notably in Cambridge as ever they 
did in France and in Italy.” 

If this account can be tnisted, it explains to a con- 
siderable extent the rooted persuasion which has always 
prevailed in Ehigland, that the Catholic system is hostile 
to the progress of learning. 

Prose Writers. 

Although no prose work produced during this period 
can be said to hold a place in our standard literature, 
considerable progress was made in fitting the rough and 
motley native idiom for the various requirements of prose 
composition. Among the works that have come down to us, 
perhaps the most interesting is Sir John Fortescue’s trea- 
tise on the Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 
MoncNTchy. The author was Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’^ Bench in the tiAe of Henry VI. He was at first a 
zealous Lancastrian ; he fought at Towton, and was taken 
prisoner at Tewkesbury in 1471, after which he was 
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attainted.^ But upon the death of Henry in that year, 
leaving no son, Fortescue admitted the legality of the claim 
uf the house of York, and thereby obtained the reversal 
of the attainder. The title of the work mentioned is not 
very appropriate ; it should rather be, — a Treatise on the 
best means of raising a revenue for the King, and cement- 
ing his power;” — these, at least, are the points prominently 
handled. The opening chapters, drawing a contrast 
])etween the state and character of the English peasantry 
undef the constitutional crown of England, and tLose 
of the French peasantry under the absolute monarchy 
of France, are full of acute remarks and curious infor- 
mation. It is instructive to notice, that Fortescue (ch. xii.) 
speaks of England’s insular position as a source of weak^ 
nesSy because it laid her open to attack on every side. 
The observation reminds us how modern a creation is the 
powerful British navy, the wooden walls of whjeh have 
turned that position into our greatest safeguard. This 
work is in* excellent English, and, if* freed from the bar- 
barous orthography in which it is disguised^ could be read 
with ease and pleasure at the present day. No other 
prose writer of the fifteenth century deserves notice, 
unless we except Caxton, who wote a continuation of 
Trevisa’s Chronicle to the year 1460, and printed the 
entire work in 1482. 

The effect of the revival of ancient learning was for 
a long time to induce our ablest literary men to aim at 
a polished Latin style, rather than endeavour to improve 
their native tongue. Erasmus wished that Latin should 
be the common literary language of Europe ; he always 
wrote in it himself, and held what he termed the barbar- 
ous jargon of his Dutch father-land in utter detestation. 
So Leland, More, and Pole, composed, if not all, yet 
their most important and most *carefully-written works 
in Latin. John Leland, the famous antiquary, to whose 
Itinerainum we owe so muth interesting topographical 
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and sociological information for the period immediately 
following the destruction of the monasteries, is the author 
of a number of Latin elegies, in various metres, upon the 
(kath of Sir Thomas Wyat the elder, which evince no 
common elegance and mastery over the language. More’s 
Utopia^ published in 1516, was composed in Latin, 
but has been translated by Burnet and others. The 
idea of the work is evidently taken from Plato’s Common- 
wealth ; and even the communism of the Greek jiliilosopher 
is re-produced. ^^In all other places it is visible,* that 
while people talk of a commonwealth, every man only 
seeks his own wealth; but [in Utopia’]^ where no man 
has any property, all men zealously pursue the good of 
the public.” More’s English writings are — a History of 
the Life and Reign of Edward F., written about 1513, 
a collection of Letters, and several controversial tracts in ^ 
reply to Tyndal and other English reformers. 

The regular series of English prose chronicles com- 
mences in this period. Eobert Fabyan was an alderman 
and sheriff of I^mdon in the reign of Henry VII. ; his Con- 
cordance of Storyes, giving the history of England from 
the fabulous Brutus to the year 1485, Was published after 
the author’s death in 1516. Successive subsequent editions 
of this work continued the history to 1559. Edward Hall, 
an under-sheriff of London, wrote in 1542 a chronicle, en- 
titled the Union of the Two Noble Families of Lancaster 
and Yorl\ bringing the narrative down to 1532. Eichard 
Grafton, himself the author of two independent chronicles 
in the reign of Elizabeth, printed in 1548 a new edition 
of Hall, with a continuation to the end of Henna’s reign. 

A curious biographical work, Illustrium Majoris Britan- 
nice Scriptomm Summarium^ was written by John Bale, 
a reformer, afterwards Bishop of Ossory, in 1548. The 
accuracy of this writer niay be judged of by the fact, that 
in the article on Chaucer he fixes the date of the poet’s 
death in 1450, and in the I?st of his works Includes the 
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Fall of ^Princes (which wa& by Lydgate), and omits the 
Canterbury Tales. 

Not much of the theological writing of the period 
possessed more than a passing value. Portions of it are 
indirectly interesting, as illustrating manners and customs, 
or as tinged with the peculiar humour of the writer. The 
sermons of Bishop Latimer, pne of the leading reformers, 
who was burnt at the stake under Mary, possess this two- 
fold attraction. Thus, in preaching against covetousness, 
he complains of the great rise in rents and in the price 
of provisions that had taken place in his time, winding up 
his recital of grievances with the singular climax, — think, 
verily, that if it thus continue, we shall at length be con- 
strained to pay for a pig a pound.” The strange humour 
of the man breaks out in odd similes — in unexpected 
applications of homely proverbs — in illustrations of the 
great by the little, and the little by the great: nor is 
it, it must be owned, ever restrained by good taste or 
reverence. Cranmer’s works have but small literary value^ 
though most important from the historical point of view. 
John Bale, already mentioned, Becon, fiidley. Hooper, 
and Tyndal, all composed theological tracts, chiefly con- 
troversial. More, Bishop Fisher, and Pole were the lead- 
ing writers on the Catholic side. More’s English works 
were printed in two ’ black-letter folio volumes in the 
year 1557. All except the first two, —a Life of Pimis of 
Mirandida, and the unfinished History of Edward V. (or 
of Bichard III., as it is called in this edition), which has been 
already mentioned, are either of a devotional character, or 
treat of the chief points of religious controversy which were 
then under debate. His last work (1534) — a Treatise 
on the Passion — remains unfinished ; and the editor has 
appended in a colophon these touching words: ‘^Sir 
Thomas More wrote no more of this woorke ; for when he 
had written this farre, he was in prison kept so streyght. 
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that all his bokes and penne and ynke and paper taken 
from hjrm^ and sone after was he putte to death.” 

The close of the period was adorned by the schokrsh^ 
ini refined good sense of Roger Ascliam. A native of 
Yorkshire, he was sent at an early age to Cambridge, and 
during a lengthened residence there diligently promoted 
the study of the new learning. In 1544 he wrote and 
dedicated to Henry VIF. his ToxopKiluB. "a Jfcreatise^ on. 
‘"Archery, in whi^h', for military and other reasons, he de- 
precates the growing disuse of that noble art. His exer- 
tions were vain: wo hear indeed of the bow as still a 
formidable weapon at the battle of Pinkie in 1547 ; but 
from that date it disappears from our military history. 
In 1560 Ascham went to Germany as Secretary to Sir 
Richard Morissine, who was then proceeding as ambassador 
to the Imperial Court; and in 1553, whj^e at Brussels, he 
wrote in the form of a letter to a friend in England a 
curious unfinished tract, in which the character aiid 
career of Maurice of Saxony, whose successful enterprise 
he had witnessed, and of two or three other German 
princes, are described with much acuteness. 

In 1553 he was appointed Latin secretary to Edward VI., 
and retained the office (the same that IV^lton held 
under Cromwell) during the reign of Mary. On the 
accession of Elizabeth he received the additional appoint- 
ment of reader in the leained languages to the Queen. 
Elizabeth used to take "essons from him at a stated hour 
each day. In 1563 he wrote his Schoolmaster^ a treatise 
on education! This work lievw fluished, and was 
printed bj^bis widow in 1671. The sense and acuteness of 
pedagogic suggestions have been much dwelt 
Johnson. An excellent biography of Ascham 
Mip fc found in Hartley Coleridge’s Northern Worthies, 
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CHAPTER HI. 

ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 

1558 — 1625 . , 

Tins is the golden or Augustan age of English litera- 
ture. After its brilliant opening under Chaucer, a period 
of poverty and feebleness had continued for more than 
a hundred and fifty years. Servile in tliought and stiff in 
expression, it remained unvivified by genius even durii^ 
the first half of ^e reign of Elizabeth ; and Italy with her 
Ariosto and Tasso, France with her^arot and Mabelai^,"" 
Porti^AF vidth her Caimoensi an& eveh'SpainJ^K Eer 
Ercilia7 aj^eafed^ko jii. kh6.^3r^ 
df ^SSeT '^TT PEflip'‘Si3hey TnTiis Defence ofPoeaie, 

written shortly before his death in 1586, after awarding 
a certain meed Of praise to Sackville, Surrey, and Spenser 
(whose fir|t work had but lately appeared), does not ** re- 
member to have seen many more [English poets] that 
liave poetical sinews in them.” But after the year 
1580 a change became apparent. England^ a Helicon^ a 
poetical miscellany (comprising fugitive pieces composST 
between 158(!) and 1600), to whi ch Sidney^ Raleig h, 
Lodge^j an d Marlowe conteibuted> i s full of genuine and 
native beauties* Spenser published the first three books' 
of the Queen in 1590; Shakspeare’s first play — 

supposed to have been the Two OeniJemen of Verona — 
appeared about the- year 1586; and the Essays of Francis 
Bacon were first published in 1597. Raleigh, the first 
English historian wortiiy of the name, published his 
History of the World in 1614, and the first portion of- 
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Hooker’s learned work on Ecclesiastical Pol/Uy appeared 
in 1697. 

The peaceable and firmly settled state of the country 
under Elizabeth .was largely instrumental in the rise of 
this literary greatness. Under the tyranny of Henry VIII., 
and again in the short reigns of Edward and Mary, nothing 
was settled or secure ; no calculations for the future could 
be made with confidence; and those who had^not/to fear 
for their lives and propferty were afraid to express a free 
opinion, or act an open, independent part. Doubt, sus- 
pense, and mutual mistrust, paralysed all spontaneous action. 
At Elizabeth’s accession, the perplexed and intimidated 
nation was ready to receive any form of Christianity wliich 
its government chose to impose upon it, provided it could 
obtain firm sqpial peace. The government, influenced, 
not so much by the personal leanings of Elizabeth, as by 
an instinctive dread o^ the numerous holders of the 
church lands, lest, if Catholicity should be permanently 
established, restitution should eventually become the 
order of the day,— a feeling which, without doubt, was 
much aided by the horror which the revolting cruelties 
of Mary’s government had everywhere excited, — decided 
upon establishing Protestantism. Elizabeth, wln^e sagacity 
detected the one paramount political want of the country, 
concluded in the second year of her reign a rather in- 
glorious peace with France, and devoted all her energies 
to the work of strengthening the power of her government, 
passing good laws, and improving the internal administra- 
tion of the kingdom. The consequences of the durable 
internal peace thus established 4rere astonishing. Men 
began to trade, farm, and build with renewed vigour ; a 
great h^th of forest land was reclaimed ; travellers went 
forth discover islands far away,” and to open new 
outlets for commerce ; wealth, through this multiplied 
activity, poured into the kingdom ; and that general pros- 
perity was the result which led her subjects to invest the 
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sovereign, under whom all this was done, with a hundred 
virtues and shining qualities not her ovni. Of this feeling 
Shakspeare became the mouthpiece and mirror : 

• 

** She shall be loved and feared ; Her own shall bless her ; 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow; — Good grows with her; 

In her days every man shcdl eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he •plants^ and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours^ 

• 

There is indeed a reverse to the picture. Irelaiid was 
devastated in this reign with fire and sword f and the 
minority in En^and who adhered to the ancient faith 
became the victims of an organized system of persecution 
and plunder. Open a book by Cardinal Allen, and a 
scene of martyred priests, of harried and plundered lay- 
men, of tortured consciences, of bleeding yet indomitable 
hearts, will blot out from your l||||pw the smiling images 
of peace and plenty above portrayed. The mass of the 
people, however, went quietly with the government, 
and shut their ears against the cries of the oppressed 
Catholics, whose sufferings they were brought to believe 
were inflicted on them for their disloyalty, not for their 
religion. • The • invented plots, the pre-arranged con- 
spiracies, the suborned perjurers, the frequent torture, 
all the dark and crooked machinations of the Cecils 
and Walsinghams, which modern research has unravelled, 
must have been unknown, or at most vaguely surmised, 
by the contemporary. British public. ' 

Wealth and ease brought leisure in their train; and 
leisure demanded entertainment, not for the body only, 
but also for the mind. The people, for amusement's sake, 
took up the old popular drama, which had come down 
from the very beginning of the middle ages ; and, after a 
process of gradual transformation and elaboration by 
inferior hands, developed it, in the mouths of its Sh^- 
speaie, Jonson, and Fletcher, into the world-famed 
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romantic drama of England. As the reading r class in- 
creased, so did the number of those who strove to minister 
to its desires; and although the religious convulsions 
Tfhich society had undergone had checked the move- 
ment towards a complete and profound appreciation of 
antiquity, which had been commenced by Colet, More, 
and Erasmus, in the universities, so that England could 
not then, nor for centuries afterwards, pioduce scholars in 
any way comparable to those of the continent, yet the 
number of translations which were made of ancient authors 
proves that there was a general taste for at least a super- 
ficial learning, and a very wide diffiisioiy of it. Transla- 
tion soon led to imitation, and to the projection of new 
literary works on the purer principles of ait disclosed in 
the classical authors. The epics of Ariosto and Tasso 
were also translated, the former by Hariington, the latter 
ty Carcw and Fairfax|| and the fact shows both how 
eagerly the Italian literature was studied by people of 
education, and how general must .have been the diffusion 
of an intellectual taste. Spenser doubtless framed his 
beautiful allegory in emulation of the Orlando of Ariosto, 
and the form and idea of Bacon’s Essays were probably 
suggested to him by the Essays of Montaigne. 

Let us now briefly trace the progress, and describe the 
principal achievements, in poetry and in prose writing, 
during the period under consideration. 


Poets and Pramatists: — Spenser, Daniel, Ao,; Origin of 
the EngUsh Drama: the Dramatio TTnities; Harlowe, 
Sha]u||tare, &o. 

Among the poets of the period Spenser holds the first 
rank. The appearance of his Shepherd^ s Calendar in 
1579 was considered by -his cofitemporaries to form an 
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epoch in, English poetry* This poem is a pastoral in twelve 
eclogues, and was dedicated to his truly noble « patron, Sir 
PhiUp Sidney. The allegorical narrative poem of the 
Faei'y Queen, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, was published 
in 1590 and 1596. The earlier portion of it was written 
in England before the death of Sidney, who is said to 
have given to the poet substantial marks of his admiration 
of the part submitted to him. .The later cantos were 
written on his estate of Kilcohnan, in the south of Ireland, 
granted to him by the Queen out of the forfeited lands of 
the Earl of Desmond. Of his other compositions the 
chief are T/ie Tears of the Muses^ Ths Ruin8 .^i^. Tlme^ 
MUMr Rubhar(j^ Tafsj and the B^mna to Heavenly Love ^ 

The poems of Shakspe‘are all fall within the early part 
of his life ; tliey were all composed before 15984 Writing 
in that year. Meres, in the Wi^s Treasui'y, says, — As 
the soul of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pytha- 
goras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous 
honey-tongued Shakspearo^ Witness his ‘ Venus and Ado- 
nis;^ his ^Lucrece;’ his sugared sonnets among bis 
private friends.” These, together with such portions of 
the Passionate Pilgrim and the Lovers Com'jglamt, as 
may have been his genuine composition, constitute the 
whole of Shakspeare’s poems, as distinguished from his 
plays. 

Never was a circle of more richly-gifted spirits con- 
gregated in one city than the company of poets and play- 
wrights gathered, round the court of London between 
1590 and 1610. From Kent came Samuel Chapman, the 
translator of Homer ; from Somersetshire the gentle and 
high-thoughted Daniel * ; Warwickshire sent Michael Dray- 
ton, author of the and William Shakspeare; 

* Author of the MnsopkUiuM ; the (HeU Warai an epic in eight book^ 

&C. 

t And of or the Court oj the Barond Wars, Sie* 
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Baleigh — who shone in poetry as in everything else he 
attempted — came from Devonshire; London itself was 
the birthplace of Lonne*, Spenser, and Jonson. All 
these great men, there is reason to believe, were familiarly 
a cqu ainted, and in constant intercourse with one another ; 
^t^unhappilj the age produced no Boswell; and their 
teble talk, brilliant as it must have been, was lost to 
posterity. One dim glimpse of one of its phases has been 
preserved in the well-known passage by Andrew Fuller, 
writing in 1662 : 

*^Many were th0 wit combats between him and Ben 
Jonson. Which two I behold like a Spanish great gal- 
leon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like 
the former, was built far higher in learning ; solid, but 
slow in his performances. Shakspeare, with the English 
man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of 
all winds by tlie quickness of his wit and invention, lie 
died A.D. 1616, and was buried at Stratfoid-upon-Avon, 
the town of his nativity.” 

Among the crowd of minor poets — not one of tliem 
without some merit — wlio graced this extraordinary pe- 
riod, we may single out the name of Southwell. Bobert 
Southwell wae a native of Norfolk, and was sent by his 
zealous parents to be educated at the English college 
of Douay. Becoming a Jesuit, he returned to England 
as a missionary in 1584, ind continued for eight years to 
labour in that eapacity. In 1592 he was arrested and 
thrown into prison, where he remained three years. 
There e:^isted not the slightest ground for supposing tliat 
he was connected^ with any political movement; never- 
theless, he was condemned in 1695, and was hanged, 
drawn, a&d quartered at Tyburn, His well-knowir lines, 

* Aa^or of Sofiffg and Sonmta, SaitreSf Ejnstlea, Ejnthalmia, &c. 
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Tvim go^ by TuimSf are to be found in nearly every col- 
lection of British poetry. 

What we have to say on the development of the drama 
in this period may best be prefaced by a brief sketch 
of its rise and progress in the middle ages. The first 
dramas of any kind of which we hear in England were - 
written in French, and composed by the clergy^ They 
were called miracje^plays or mysteries, because the sub- 
jects were taken from Holy Scripture, or from the lives of 
the saints. We hear of a play of this kind on the story 
of St. Catherine, as having been acted at Dunst^iblo 
in the year 1119. The names of other mysteries are. The 
Fall of Man^ The Death of Ahel^ NoaFa Floods Lazarua^ 
and Pilatda Wfe^a Dream: The object of the clergy in 
sanctioning these plays clearly was — first, to bring home 
the mysteries of the faith to the heart and imagination of 
the mass of tlie people, to whom, as they could not read, 
these dramatic representations partially supplied tb# place 
of books ; secondly, to gratify, in an innocent and salutary 
manner, that love of recreation and amusement which is ^ 
inherent in our nature. Celebrations of a similar kind 
are to this day regularly enacted among the Indians in 
Mexico on the great festivals. 

As works of art, these miracle plays were rude an d 
ill arranged ; gradually they were, from the artistic point 
of view, improved upon. They were succeeded by “ the 
morals, or moral plays, in which not a history, but an 
apologue, was represented, and in whick the characters 
were all allegorical. The moral plays a¥e traced back to ' 
the early part^ of the reign of Henry V]L and tfiey appear 
to have gradually arisen out of the miracle plays, in 
which, of course, characters very nearly approaching in 
their nature to the impersonated vices.(|ttri9 virtues of the 
new species of drama must have occasionally appeared. 
The Devil of the Miracles,^ for instance, would very 
naturally suggest the Vice of the Morals Nor did 
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the moral plays altogether put down the miracle plays ; in , 
many of the provincial towns^ at leasts the latter continued; 
to be represented almost to as late a date as the former. 
Finally, by a process of natural transition, very similar 
to that by which the sacred and supernatural characters 
of the religious drama had been converted into the alle- 
gorical personifications of the moral plays, tliese last, 
gradually becoming less and less vague and shadowy, at 
length, about the middle of the sixteenth century, boldly 
assumed life and reality, giving birth to the first examples 
of regular tragedy and comedy.” * 

This process of transition, however, was not effected 
wholly by slow change from within ; on the contrary, 
it was hastened and largely modified by important ex- 
ternal influences. The revival of ancient learning had 
made men familiar with the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence, and the tragedies of Seneca ; and in Italy, where 
'^the modern diama originated, the first plays were come- 
jdies after the manner of Plautus. Two such comedies by 
Ariosto were acted about the year 1512 . The earliest 
known English play, the Raljph Rois ter iTo t S^ joi 
iJichpJ^^J^IsSr SL masters of Eton schooL is ex- 
pressly said to have been modelled upon the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence. The exact date of this play is 
uncertain ; but it is known that it could not have been 
composed after the year 1551 . It is in the Alexandrine 
rhyming metre, and, the igi the language is rough, is a 
work of considerable vigour. The earliest la iovm trage^, 
O^bodur^ otherwise entitled gyii^ Pc^ex, wm acted 

before Queen Elizabeth at^^iteball, in January, 1562 « 
iBTJhml au %oiSEip 7s* 138nb^ ' tbljackvill^^^^ E uck- 
Eurs^^l^^ Iforton, a Purita n clCTg^ an. Blank 

verse appears ' in fiis drama Tointhe first time, and is 
hscndledi by its authors in a more free and masterly 

Oraik’a S^tchea of the History of English lAteraturt^ Tol iii. p. 17. 
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manner tihan it had been by Surrey, its first introducer. 
The subject of Oorhoduc^ like that of King Lear, is 
taken from the fabulous British annals of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and the choice illustrates the intense fondness 
with which the English peopl^ in the fervid temper of 
nationality which distinguished it in the sixteenth century, 
reverted to the events — real or supposititious — of its 
by-gone history. For it must be remembered that the 
veracity of Geoffrey, and the reality of King Brutus and! 
his successors, were not suspected or impeached until the I 
time of Milton. ^ 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poesy, while 
praising Oorboduc for its stately speeches and well- 
sounding phrases,” censures it for its neglect of the 
dramatic unities. This, therefore, is the place to explain 
what those imities were, ahd how our early tragedians 
came to violatq them. 

Aristotle, in his Treatise on Poetry, collects from the 
practice of the Greek dramatists certain rules of art, as 
necessary to be observed, in order that any tragedy may 
have its full effect upon the audience. The chief of 
these relates to theaction represented, which, he says, 
must be o ne, complete , and iwj^ortcmt Tbin rjyjfi, has 
been called the Unity of Action, He also says that 
tragedy for the most part endeavours to conclude itself 
within one revolution of the sun, or nearly so.” This 
rule, limiting the time during which the action repre- 
sented takes place tb* tw enty-f our hours, or thereabouts, 
has been called th e tfhity" o? Time» A third rule, not 
expressly mehtioned liy Aristotle, but nearly always ob- 
served by the Greek tragedians, requires that the entire 
action should be transacted in ^e same locali^; this 
is callef^tE U hil^ yf Placed T5ieM three rules were 
carefully observed by the first Italian tragedians, Kucellai 
and Trissino ; and also in France, when the drama took 
root there. In Spain and in England they were ne- 
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glected, and apparently for the same reason, — iihat both 
peoples were fervently national, and intensely self-con- 
scious; and, therefore, in order to gratify them, the 
drama tended to assume the historic form — a form 
. v^hic h the '^olation of the unities. Oor^ 

hodm is full of political allusions and illustrations of the 
present by the past; — the personages in it are never 
tired of expatiating on the blessings of peaf*e and a settled 
government, — on tlie wickedness and folly of popular 
risings, and the evils of a doubtful succession. But to 
carry out these didactic aims not one action, but several, 
had to be dramatized, and these actions could not, of 
course, happen at the same time, nor in the same place. 
Marlowe, in his historical tragedy of Edward //, and 
Shakspeare, in his ten historical plays, proceed upon this 
principle. Shakspeare, however, when he wrote to gratify 
his own taste rather than that of the public, so far showed 
his recognition of the soundness of the old classical rules, 
that in the best of his tragedies he carefully observed 
the unity of action, although he judged it expedient, per- 
haps with reference partly to the coarser perceptions of 
his audience, to sacrifice those lesser congruities of place 
and time which the sensitive Atheniah taste demanded, 
to the requirements of a wider^ though looser, conception 
of the ends of dramatic art. 

Christopher Marlowe, whose irregular life came to a 
premature and shameful close*, holds the highest place 
among English dramatists before Shakspeare. Yet his 
genius was as irregular, and almost as unsatisfactory^as 
his life. His Tragedy of Loctcnr Fausius observes no 
rules, and iA full of abpnrdity, foulness, and inconsistency. 
Only twflf or three passages in it which are beautiful as 
poetrjijiijie most remarkable being the closing scene before 
Faiilllb)^ is carried off by the demons, have hitherto 

ff 

He was kiUed in a tavern scuffle at the age of thirty-one. 
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rescued it from oblivion. The fondness of the English 
for plots taken from the national history we have already 
noticed. In this play of Marlowe^ we see another, and 
less creditable, popular taste catered for, — the prone- 
ness to dabble in magic and conjuring. Queen Elizabeth 
herself was a believer in magic, and patronised the cele- 
brated conjuror, John Dee, the English Paracelsus. 

William Shakspeare, the pride of English literature, 
and of all literature, (luitted, before he was yeb twenty, 
his native town of Stratford-upon-Avon, and, like many 
a 3 ^oung author since, threw himself into the varied world 
of Jjondon. He was already married to Ann Hathaway, 
a woman of his own rank, but seven years older than 
himself. We know next to nothing of his actual manner 
of life, either before or after this decisive step ; but it 
seems probable that his fellow-townsman, Richard Burbage, 
who was an actor in London at the time when Shakspeare 
arrived there, induced him to adopt the theatre as a voca- 
tion. The names of botli appear on a certificate addressed 
to the Privy Council in 1589 by the sharers in the Black- 
friars Theatre. The signatures are sixteen in number, 
and Shakspeare’s stands twelfth on the list; a position 
which seems to prove, both that he had prospered in the 
world, to be the part-owner of a theatre at all, and also 
that his share in the concern was as yet but that of a 
junior partner, recently admitted to the theatrical firm. 
It should be observed that all these sixteen persons were 
actors, — “Her Majesty’s poor players,” as they style 
th^selves, — and that Shakspeare also wrote plays, thus 
oombining three charabters, which in modern times are 
usually separated. It was as if Lumley, Kemble, and 
Sheridan, were rolled into one. In the fourteen years 
between 1584 and 1598, Shakspeare had produced, if the 
passage i n Meres’ WiPa Treamry m ay be trusted, at least 
thirteen plays (assuming Titus Andronicus^ which is 
among those mentioned by Meres, to be really his), out of 
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which six were comedies, and five, histories. Hamlet^ in 
its original shape, appeared in 1603 ; King Lea/r in 1608 ; 
Mach^th and Othello, at whatever time they may have 
been written, were not published till after the author’s 
death. The three Boman plays, Julius Coesar, Antony 
and CleopatiOj and Coriolanus, are supposed by Mr. 
Knight, witli much apparent probability, to have been 
written at Stratford, after Shakspeare’s retirement from 
the stage. This retirement is conjectured by Mr. Knight 
to have taken place some seven or eight years before the 
poet’s death. By that time Shakspeare had certainly 
amassed a considerable fortune ; for we find him making 
investments at various periods (extending over four years) 
in land, houses, and other property, at (Stratford. Like 
Sir Walter Scott, he seems to have set befoie him, as the 
chief object of his ambition, to raise his name and family 
into importance in his native town, and to have kept this 
personal aim constantly in view, while writing works 
which will command to the remotest time the admiration 
of mankind. Shakspeare’s will is dated March 25th, 1616 ; 
and in less than a month afterwards, on his birth-day, the 
23rd of April, he died. Of the special cause or circum- 
stances of his death, nothing is known with certainty. 
Mr. Ward, the vicar of Stiatford, writing forty-six years 
after the event, says, — ‘‘ Shakspeare, Drayton, and Ben 
Jonson, had a meri^ meeting, and it seems drank too 
hard, for Shakspeare di^d of a fever there contracted.” 
The vicai’s suimise — the words ‘^it seems” show that it 
was no more — is uncharitable, and need not be adopted; 
but no other trace of evidence hal) been met with on the 
subject. 

Shaka^etttTe’s plays are divided into three classes — Go- 
medien^^stories, and TragdBies. Of the first class it 
may^»J^’ fiaid, so immeasurably do they soar above any- 
(hin^^tn the shape .of comedy which had been produced 
beHsfire, — that they are Shakspeare’s creation> an.d that 
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Eng Kak pDmedy b egins with The classical models 
wmchAe author of iZaZpAiZcnsIsrDois^sr so much affects, 
are, except in one instance, quite thrown asMe by l^aks- 
peare. A careful examination of the Italian comedy of 
the sixteenth centuiy would probably show that Shak- 
speare was indebted to it, more than to any other external 
source, for the spirit and mode of treatment of his co- 
medies. It is to ^e observed that the plots of out 
of his fourteen comedies are Italiai^. while only one — 
that of the Comedy of Em'ora^ altered from the Meiwschmi 
of Plautus, — is classical. Of the remaining seven co- 
medies, the plots of two — Midsummer-NighVa Dieamy 
and As You Like If, are from mediaeval sources ; tliat of 
Love^a Labour Loat is apparently French ; that of the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona is Spanish ; that of ^the Meiry Wivea 
of Windaor is native English ; while that of the Winter*a 
Tale (if not invented by Greene, on whose story of Pan- 
doato ‘it is founded) and that of the Tempest, are of 
unknown origin. Of the plots of Shakspeare’s eleven 
tragedies, two {Romeo and Juliet and OtheUo) are Italian ; 
four {Timon of Athena and the three Roman plays) classical ; 
two {Hamlet and Troilua and Oressirfa; mediaeval; and 
‘ three (Cj imbeline, King Lear^ an d Macbeth) are taken 
from theTnatioMT history^-v Under this last descnption 
fall^ of course, the plots ot^ Shakspeare’s ten Histories, in 
which he does but follow lirfheTTSSfirof thi^ writers cX Oor- 

C?H^ From this 

*analysis”*it appea?s^Tlia^ antecedent elements of 

literature which have heretofore passed under review, 
except the ecclesiastidal, furnished materials to the 

myriad- minded Shakspeare.^ The legends of the 
British Wds, derived through and Holms'fi^(l7 

are repres^ted in i^ymbeli^e^^^oATjear ; the vigorous but 

* Taming of the Shrew (at least in pdrt\ Merchant ff Vimce^ Alls Weff 
that Enda We^ h tfvah Ado about Nothing^ Twiffth Night, Measure for 
Measure. " 
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irregular conceptions of the mediseval poets and romancers; 
in Midaummer^Nighfa Dream and Troilas; the modern 
Italia^ literature in the Merchant of Venice^ and many 
others — the recent revival of ancient learning in the 
Boman plays, — lastly, the intense nationality of tlie 
period, and its historical studies, are represented in the 
noble series of dramas illustrativf^ of England’s story. 

Of the other dramatists of this Elizabethan period 
the chief were Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Massinger. Jonson was in early youth a soldier^ and 
served in the Low Countries ; but after the campaign was 
over he went upon the stage. His passionate and over- 
bearing temper constantly led him into cjuarrels, in one 
of which he had the misfortune to kill his antagonist, a 
brother-actor. For this he was imprisoned. Among his 
fellow-prisoners was a Catholic priest, intimacy with 
whom resulted in Jonson’s conversion. He remained a 
Catholic — nominally, at least — for twelve years, and then 
returned to the established religion. He was a favouri^ 
mth King James, wliojnade him poet iaInfea^r“^n"T6^ 
he visited the poet Drummond at his seat at Hawthornden, 
in Scotland ; and we liave a curious account by Drum- 
mond of his conversation and behaviour during the visit. 
Jonson died in 1637, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey ; upon his tombstone were inscribed these words 
only, 0 rare Ben Jonson.” Of his extant plays ten 
are comedies, three coir" cal satires, only two, besides a 
fragment of a third, tragedies, and about thirty-five, 
masques, or other court entertainments, — short pieces, 
in which, as to a yet greater extent in the modem 
opera, the words were of less importance than the 
music, iiecoration, dumb show, and other theatrical ac- 
cessoriAs. Beaumont and Fletcher have left us about 
fifty-two plays, of which fourteen are certainly by 
iletcher ; the remainder may be the joint production of 
the two. Of these, twenty-three are comedies, eighteen 
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tragi-con^edies, and nine tragedies. Of the plays of Philip 
Massinger seventeen are preserved ; five tragedies, eight 
comedies, and four tragi-comedies. A tragi-comeciy, as | 
explained by Fletcher himself*, is a play which ends i 
happily, yet in the course of which some of the principal ‘ 
personages are brought so near to destruction that the 
true tragic interest is excited. It is evident, therefore, 
that several of Shakspeare’s comedies, such as the 
Merchant of Venice and Measure for Measure^ would, 
accoiding to the nomenclature of Fletcher, be classed 
as tragi-comedies. 

Prose Writing : — Novels ; Essays ; Pamphlets ; Critioism. 

The prose literature of this period is ndt less abundant 
and various than the poetry. We meet now with novelists, 
pamphleteeis, and essayists for the first time. Lodge 
wiote several novels, from one of which Shakspeare 
took the plot of As You Like It Lyly published his 
Eupliues in 1578; and the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney aj^peared after the author’s death in 1590. This 
tedious pastoral romance is the fruit of the revival of 
letters, and of the influence of Italian literature. It was 
evidently suggested by the Arcadia of Sanazzaro, a 
Neapolitan poet, who died in the year 1530. Now, too, the 
literature of travel and adventure, which began with 
old Sir John Mandevile, and has attained to such vast 
proportions among us in modern tifaes, was placed on a 
broad and solid pedestal of recorded fact by the work of 
Eichard Hakluyt, a Herefordshire man, who in 1589 
puBlisihed a“oTIeclion of voyages made by Englishmen 
“ at any time,” (as he states on the title page) " within the 
compass pjnh656" llfWAii Purchas^ 

grim (1625) is ano£fi'er''<^^ of the sa^ kind. 

* See the passage in CrTa&i VoL UL p. 201. 

H 
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The gemus of Jilontaigne raised tip English^ imitators 
of his famous workj one of whom was afterwards to 
eclipse his original. Francis Bacon published a small 
Volume, entitled Essayes^ Bdigious Meditationa, Places of 
Perawaaion and DiaawaaioUi in 1597. These were again 
published^ with large additions^ in 1612 ; and again^ simi- 
larly augmented^ in 16265 , under the title oi Essay ea, 
or Cowaaela Civill and Morat In the dedication to this 
last edition Lord Bacon writes, — "I do now publish 
my Essay ea ; which of all my other workes have beene 
most currant; for tiiat, as it seemes, they come hwiie 
to men’s businesse and bosomes. I have enlarged them 
both in number and weight, so that they are indeed 
new work.” The Essays in thi's their final shape were 
immediately translated into French, Italian, and Latin. 

A singular work, difiicult of classification, but which is 
more, a collection of miscellaneous essays and detached 
thoughts than anything else,. — the influence of Mon- 
taigne being plainly discernible throughout, — is Button’s 
Ana^my of Melancholy y pub&hed in 1621. Burton 
was an Olford man, and his volumes, IBTvfr. Hallam 
remarks, may be described as a great sweeping of mis- 
cellaneous literature from the Bodleian library. 

Among the political writings of this period there is 
none more remarkable than Spenser’s View of the State 
of Irelandy which, though written and presented to 
Elizabeth about the yevr 1696, was not published till 
1633. This work wm the fruit of the poet’s long sojourn 
in Ireland, first as secretary to the lord-deputy. Lord Grey 
of Wilton, then in various other employments. It is the 
best political treatise thht we have met with since the 
estoy of the astute old lawyer. Sir John Forte^cue. The 
^tfHunpId^ of the period are innumerable, and touch 
, upoi^' every c^onceivable public question. Those by Mar- 
tin Mar-prelate, the assumed name of a Puritan author, 
who mdeavoured in a clumsy way to turn the Anglican 
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episcopal into ridicule, and the wittj^replies to them by 
Nash, are perhaps the most memorable^ 

The deeper culture of the time displayed itself in the 
earliest attempts in our language at literary and aesthetic 
criticism. George Gascoyne, the poet, led ttie way with 
a short tract, entitled Notes of Instmction conoemi/ng 
the making of Verse or Rhyme in English: this appeared 
in 1575. But among all such works. Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Defence of Poesy ^ written afeout 1584, stands .pre- 
eminent. Chaucer’s diction was antiquated ; Surrey and 
Wyat were refined versifiers rather than poets ; the sun 
of Spenser had but just risen ; and, as people are apt to 
hold cheap that in which they do not excel, it seems 
that the English literary public at this time were dis- 
posed to regard poetry as a frivolous and useless exercise of 
the mind, unworthy to engage the attention of those who 
could betake themselves to philosophy or history. A ' 
work embodjring these opinions, entitled The School 1 
of AhusCi was written by Stephen jGosson in 
dedicated ‘£o "Sidney seems not^iinprdbhBlS" that 

this work was the immediate occasion which called forth 
the Defence of Poesy^ In this really noble and beau- 
tiful treatise, which moreover has the merit of being very 
short, Sir Philip seeks to recall his countrymen to a 
better mind, and vindicates the pre-eminence of tlie poet* 
as a seer, a thinker, and a maker. 

It has been discovered* that from this period dates 
the first regular newspaper, though it did not as yet 
contain domestic intelligence. "The first news-pamphlet 
which came out at regular intervals appears to * have , 
been that entitled The News of the Present Weeh I 
edited by Nathaniel Butler, which was started in 1622, 
in the’ early days of the Thirty Years’ War, and was 
continued in conformity with its title as a weekly 
publication.” 


* Craik, vof iv. p. 97. 
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Historians: — ^olinshed; Bacon; Baleigh; KnoUes. 

. Turning from these miscellaneous productions, let us 
see what was achieved during this period in the historical 
field. 

The task of writing the national history fell into the 
hands of a series of plodding chroniclers (Grafton, Holin- 
shed, Stow, and Speedy who translated, compiled, or 
abridged the old Latin histories, adding for tlie later 
periods matter collected by their own researches,^ in 
respect of whicli they are to be considered as original 
and valuable authorities. The authors mentioned wrote 
between the years 1548 and 1614. Holinshed will long* 
be remembered as the source whence Shakspeare drew thq 
materials of many of his plays. He, in common with 
all our historians down to Milton, accepted as authentic 
the fabulous British history Of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and translated the greater part of it. It was thus that 
Shakspeare became acquainted with the stories of Lear 
and Cyrnbeline, The plot of Macbeth^ and those of 
most of the historical plays, were in like manner derived 
from Holinshed ; the other authorities being Hall’s Chro^ 
mdCj Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey^ and Foxe’s Book of 
Maiiyrs. 

Lord Bacon published in 1622 a History of the Reign 
of H&nvy VIL His motive for choosing that particular 
reign was, if the somewhat fulsome dedication to Prince 
Charles may be trusted, to do honour to the last king 
of England, that was ancestor to the king your father 
and yourself,” — Henry VII. having been the father of 
Market, wife of James IV. of Scotland, and great- 
gjiral^^other tr) James I. 

* ^*^6 poet Daniel published in 1618 a History of Eng- 
kSfis commencing at the Conquest and ending with the 
of Edward III. Tb^Annals of the reign of Eliza- 
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betb, bjk Camden, appeared in 1615- The famous de- 
scriptive work by the same author, entitied Britannia, 
appeared in its completed form in 1607. To this work, 
which was written in Latin, we are indebted for a vast 
amount of exact topographical and antiquarian informa- 
tion, throwing light on the physical and social condition 
of ^e country, which is nowhere else to be met with. 

Sir Walter Ealeigh employed the years during which 
he lay in the prison to which the pusillanimous James 
had consigned him, in subservience to the dictation of 
Spain, in compiling, witli the help of other scholars, a 
History of the World, from the creation to the fall of 
the Macedonian kingdom, B.C. 168. A remarkable ex- 
tract from this history will be found in the second part 
of the present work ; upon reference to which the reader 
will see how large a space the Turkish ifionarchy then 
engrossed in the politics of Europe, and will be prepared 
to find one of the most competent of English writers, early 
in the seventeenth century — Richard Knolles — taking 
for his subject the history of the Turks. For more than 
a hundred years after the fall of Constantinople (1453), 
the Turkish power continued to extend itself, until it 
threatened to absorb all the Sclavonic provinces of Eastern 
Europe. The victory of Lepanto in 1570 did indeed 
efifectually arrest this progress; but the Turk still con- 
tinued to be a formidable power, and was only reduced 
to the present helpless condition in ^lich we see him by 
the victories of Prince Eugene in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. 


Theology : Puritan Writers Hooker ; Donne ; Allen ; 
Parsons. 

The theological literature of the period arose, for the 
most part, out of the long campaign, offensive and defen- 
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sive' carried on by the divines of the Church of England, 
as then recently established by act of parliament, against 
the Puritans. The latter were members of the esta- 
blishment ; for Protestant non-conformity had as yet no 
regular existence, — but they laboured incessantly to obtain 
a further ‘‘reform” of the new church in the direction 
taken by Calvin in his celebrated f^xperiment at Gten^a, 
in which city many of their leaders had found an asylum 
duripg the Marian persecution. The kneeling attitude at 
the communion-table, the sign of the cross used in bap- 
tism, the white surplice, which bore a suspicious resem- 
blance to the ancient alb, the ambiguous language of the 
Kturgy, the organ music, the temporal power, above all, 
possessed by the bishops, — these and many more pecu- 
liarities, which either policy had retained, or inconsistency 
had overlooked, seemed to the Puritans to be intolerable 
abominations, the retention of which involved a national 
sin of tlie deepest dye. Cartwright, Travers, and Pr 3 aine 
were the chief writers of the party. Against tliem the 
Archbishops Parker, Whitgift, and Bancroft, though their 
ordinary arguments were the more forcible ones of depri- 
vation, fine, and imprisonment, did not disdain to defend 
in yxiiting also the cause of Anglicanism. But their most 
formidable opponent was Richard Hooker. This distin- 
guished man, bom near Exeter, and educated at Oxford, 
— a student profoundly learned, of ascetic habits and 
blameless life, — held successively the livings of Boscom, in 
Wiltshire, and Bishopsbourne, in Kent. In 1594 he pub- 
lished the first part of his Book of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
The object of the work is to justify the ceremonies and 
ordinances of the Church of England against the charges 
of superstition and contrariety to Scripture with which the 
Ptiritana^a^persed them ; and further, to showthat the “godly 
discs|it&e” of Presbyterianism. insisted on by the party, 
th|>ii|[fif "it might be a lawful form of church government, 
wns not prescribed in Scripture as the only allowable form, 
whole question is argued with great earnestness and 
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corefuloeps of argument and ftilness of detail Ipdeed^ it 
was but just that it should be so ; since the ultimatum 
addressed to the Puritans was not, as in these days of 
toleration, — *'Be convinced, or else sepai^ate from us, 
and form a church of your own ; ” but, — " Be con- 
vinced, or else coerced ; since we will neither accept 
yoijf discipline ourselves nor allow you to establish it 
independently/’ A work intended to reconcile men’s 
minds to such an alternative had need to be carefully cal- 
culated to produce conviction. That the Puritans them- 
selves had no larger idea of toleration was proved by 
the persecution which they directed against the Quakers 
and others in New England, and also by the exterminat- 
ing haste with which they abolished the Church of Eng- 
land, root and branch, as soon as the course of the civil 
war left them free to do so. « 

In the reign of James, Dr. Donne and Bishop Andrewes 
were the chief writers of the Episcopalian party. The 
reaction against the encroaching self-asserting spirit of 
Puritanism, joined to the perception that the contro- 
versy with the Catholics could not be carried on upon 
tlie narrow Puritan grounds, nor without reference to 
the past history of the Church, led back about this 
the ablest and best men among the Anglican diviner tx> 
the study of the primitive ages, and to research among the 
treasures of patristic lore. Donne, Andrewes, and Laud, 
as afterwards Bull, Pearson, Taylor, and Barrow, were 
deeply read in ecclesiastical literature. James I. prided 
himself on bis theological profundity. His BaaHiem 
Dororif or advice to his son Prince Henry, published 
in 1599, contains far more of theological argument 
than of moral counsel His Apology for the Oath of 
AUegiance, written in 1605, to justify the imposition 
upon English Catholics of the new oaths framed after the 
discovery of the Gunpowder '^Plot, drew forth an answer 
from Bellarmine. 
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Among the persecuted Catholics, the chief writ;ers dur- 
ing this period were Cardinal Allen, and the Jesuit fathers,* 
Parsons and Campion. Allen’s eventful and laborious life 
throws a strong light on the condition of the Englisli 
Catholics during the reign of Elizabeth. A native of 
Lancashire, he received his education at Oriel College, 
Oxford, and in the reign of Mary was appointed proctor 
of the University, and also canon of York. He boldly 
and vehemently resisted the cliange which ensued upon 
the accession of Elizabeth, and was soon therefore obliged 
to leave Oxford, and take refuge in the Netherlands. 
Eetiu’ning secretly to England, he endeavoured to exercise 
his functions as a priest ; but after tliree years of constant 
peril, in which he assiiined various disguises, shifted from 
place to place, and had several hairbreadth escapes, he 
retired again to the continent. The ancient institutions, 
founded by the Church in the middle ages for the educa- 
tion of the clorgy, having been all diverted to the use of 
the establishment, Allen conceived the idea of founding 
an English college or seminary in the Spanish Netherlands; 
and about the year 1562 he organized the English college 
at Douay. Suppressed by Eequesens, the Spanish governor, 
at the instigation of the English government, in 1578, tlie 
college was transferred by Allen to Eheims, where he 
presided over it for ten years, until in 1588 it was re- 
moved back to Douay. He died in 1594. 

Allen’s writings — ^which deal with the intricate ques- 
tions that lie in the border-land between theology and 
politics — have rather a historical than a theological 
interest. His Apology or Defence of the Jesuits and 
Seminarists, written in 1582, was intended as a reply to 
the goYemment proclamations, in which the Catholic 
clejgy were held up as traitors. Parsons, a voluminous 
and aUe writer, entered into the controversy both on the 
doctrinal and on the practical siXe. 

Of the noble Edmund Campion, who suffered in 1581, 
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we possess (besides a history of Ireland) only a few sermons 
and pamphlets. 


Philosophy: — Lord Bacon. 

The public teaching of philosophy at the universities 
differed little during this period from that wliich had 
£ prevailed before the change of religion. The ethics, logic, 
and physics of Aristotle were still taught at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Hobbes, of whom we shall have 
occasion to say more hereafter,^ tells us in his short 
autobiography that he spent most of his time at Oxford 
in studying the philosophy and lo|(lc of Aristotle, and 
that when he went to the continent soon after, and ex- 
hibited his attainments, he found himself only laughed at 
for his pains. The grand development of ethical philo- 
sophy, which in Spain was worked out about this time 
by S oto. Suarez, and Viot^ria^ and which has been prac- 
tieally illustrated — to take one striking instance — in the 
treatment of the negro race by the Spaniards, differing as 
it does so advantageously from the general behavioiu* of 
the Teutonic nations, could not, as being closely con- 
nected with Catho^city, find a counterpart in England. 
The'new logical system of the Frenchman, Peter Banius, 
though much talked of and much commended in Eng- 
land, does not appear to have in the slightest degree 
superseded that of Aristotle in the schools.* Physics 
and astronomy, which, in the hands of Kepler, Galileo, . 
Grassi, &c. were making towards the close of this period 

* Ramus seems to have deserved the strong terms of censure which 
Bacon uses of him, and to have been, in fact, little better than a ch arlatan . 
He ridiculed the syllogistic process on account of its cumbrousness and 
alleged inutility, and proposed to substitute a logic of common sense, such 
as good reasoners actually made ^se of in argument. As if Aristotle 
meant that every one must argue in ^Uogisms, and not merely to analyse 
the nature and form of intellectual conviction. 
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such astonishing progress abroad, were not cultivated in 
England with any striking success until after the Be- 
storation.* Yet in the history of philosophy this is the 
period of distinction for England above all others, for in 
it she produced the man who founded the new logic, the 
new method of investigating the truth of nature and of 
history, — Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 

Baco n was, Wn, o n the ggndj.anua^, J[56U at his 
father’s house in the Strand, London. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon was keejffti: of the Great Seal, and one of Eliza- 
beth’s most trusted and valuable councillors, having been 
retained in office for twenty years up to the time of his 
death in 1579. Francis, the second son, was sent at a 
very early age to Trinity College, Cambridge, but left it 
at the age of sixteen, without having taken a degree. 
Even while at the University he is said to have been dis- 
gusted with the dry Aristotelianism, which was the only 
plulosophical ^ood that the place afforded, and to have 
dreamed of a renovation and re-classification of the sciences. 
Being a younger son, he derived no benefit from the family 
estates of Gorhambury and Eedgrave, and therefore 
commenced to study law at Gray’s Inn. Through his 
brother’s infiuence he was returned to the House of 
Commons, but failed to make that step the instrument of 
^ his advancement, as he had anticipated. In his em- 
b arrassment he found a generous frien d in the h^ar rof 
bestgweg^^oa^ of ISnckei^ 

ham. In this p leasant retreat, imi Fconseci^y^ 
memory of Poge^ he compose^TbiB Essays. Under 
James I. he rapidly rose in his profession, untiPin 1618 
he was raised to the peer^e and appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor. Ttl^ee years afterwards he was impeached «by the 

departmont of pure matbetuatics, however, Napier, the inventor 
„.v.iniB, and hia coadjutor or &)]Tector, Brigge, fidl within this 
])erllPP^^Tlie method of logarithms was first published at Bdinbuzgh in * 
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Parliament, and found guilty of having received presents 
from suitors in his court. He resigned the seals, and 
spent the remainder of his life in retirement at Gorham-^ 
bury, where he died in 1627>, 

Witliregard to tteiJaEonian philosophy, we shall here 
only attempt something like a circumstantial description of 
the works containing it. These are three in number,— ^tte 
treatise on the Advancemerti 6j Ledrmng] CKe T ristan * 
ra^?3rA/a/7nq,"a^ Augy^^M't U The 

Tirst was co mposed in Engli sli^ and firs^jt^hsheji in l)S05j 
Its gen eral object wgg to exjujbit a survey of the wliolje 
I^Td or li'uman knowledge, showing Tte acFual“sfate i n^it s 
various depafEinents, and noting w^ at parts bad beep 
cultivated, what were l^ing wast«^, \nti iout. . h Qy ev ^r,. 
entering upon the" difficult inquiry as to 
mefKods of cultivalioii; hid ptrrpD^ Itt this wort being 
to note ^Issions'*anjr3e^ with a view 

to their being made good W the labours of the learned. 

The Instauratw Magna ^ which, thou^in a most un- 
finished state, owing to the pressure of liis public and 
active duties upon the writer, is the most important re- 
pository of the Baconian philosophy, appeared in 1620. 
It was written in Latin, dedicated to King James, and 
divided into six parts. Of fi\e of these Bacon has given 
us little more than outline sketches, or tables of contents. 
The first part, Partitioned Scientiarum^ was to be a ^ 
general ground-plan of existing knowledge, noticing and 
sometimes supplying deficiencies. This is wanting, but 
its place is partly supplied by the De Angmentis. 
The second part, the Novum Organum^ the logic of 
the new inductive philosophy, is described by its author 
as ‘‘the science of a better and more perfect use of 
reason in the investigation of things, and of the true aids 
of the understanding.” This part we have, though not 
executed to the full extent of* the design. The third 
part, Historia Naturalia, was to be a description of 
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universal nature. To this Bacon has contributed nothings 
but his Centuries of Natural History ^ containing about 
one thousand observed facts and experiments. He reckons 
up one hundred and thirty particular histories which 
ought to be written for this work. Of the fourth part, 
Scala IntellectuSj we have only a few introductory 
pages, which sliow that the design of this part was to 
illustrate the actual course of scientific inquiry, to trace 
the steps by which the ihind proceeded in analytic inves- 
tigation. The fifth part is termed Prodromi sive Anti^ 
cipationes Philosophies Secundcp, Of this we liave a few 
fragments, headed Cogitata et Visa, Filum Labyrinthi, 
&c. The sixth part was to be the Philosophia &- 
cunda itself. ‘‘ To perfect this last part,’* he says, “ is 
above our powers and beyond our hopes. We may, as 
we trust, make no despicable beginnings ; the destinies of 
the human race must complete it, — in such a manner, 
perhaps, as men, looking only at the present, would 
not reahily conceive.” 

The De Auqmentis Seientiarum, which appeared in 
1623, is an enlarged and revised version in Latin — about 
one-third being new matter — of the treatise on the 
Advancement of Learning ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CIVIL WAR PiJpiOD. 

1625 — 1700. 

The literature of this period will be better understood 
after a brief explanation has been given of the poli- 
tical changes which attended the fall, restoration, and^ 
ultimate expulsion of the Stuart dynasty. 

The Puritan party, whose proceedings and opinions in 
tlie two preceding reigns have been already noticed, 
continued to grow in importance, and demandej^, with 
increasing loudness, a reform in the Church establish- 
ment. They were met at first by a bigotry at least equal, 
and a power superior, to their own. Archbishop Laud, 
wlio presided in the High Commission Court *, had taken 
for his motto the word thorough,” and liad persuaded 
himself that only by a system of severity could conform- 
ity to the established religion be enforced. Those who | 
wrote against, or even impugned in conversation, the doc- 
trine, discipline, or government of the Church of Eng- 
land, were brought before the High Commission Court, 
and heavily fined ; and. a repetition of the ofience, par- 
ticularly if any expressions were used out of which a 
seditious meaning could be extracted, frequently led to 
an indictment of the offender in the SAlvr Chamber f (in 
which also Laud had a seat), and to his imprisonment 

* E^tablubed by Queen Elitabetb to try ecdaaiastical o£&ncei. 
t EetnUidied by Heniy VIL- inaiSr. * 
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and mutilation by order of that iniquitous tribui^d. Thtks 
Prynne a lawyer, Bastwick a physician, and Burton a 
clergyman, after having run the gauntlet of the High 
Commission Court, and been there sentenced to suspen- 
sion from the practice of their professions, fined, im- 
prisoned, and excommunicated, were in 1632 summoned 
before the Star Chamber, and sentenced to stand in the 
pillory, to lose their ears, and be imprisoned for life. 
In 1633 Leighton, father of the eminent Archbishop 
Leighton, was by the same court sentenced to be publicly 
whipped, to lose both ears, to have Ms nostrils slit, to 
be 1>ranided on both cheeks, and imprisoned for life. In 
all^these cases the offence was of the same kind ; — the 
publication of some book or tract, generally couched, 
^t Must be admitted, in scurrilous and inflammatory lan- 
guage, assailing the government of the Church by bishops, 
or the Church liturgy and ceremonies, or some of the 
common popular amusements, such as dancing and play- 
going, to which these fanatics imputed most of the vice 
which corrupted society. 

To these ecclesiastical grievances Charles I. took care to 
add political. By his levies of ship-money, and of ton- 
nage and poundage, — by his stretches of the prerogative, 
— by his long delay in convoking the parliament, — and 
many other illegal or irritating proceedings, — he estranged 
from him all the leading politicians, — the Pirns, H amp- 
dens, Seldens, and Hyd«*s, — just as, by. supporting Laud, 
he estranged the commercial and burgher classes, among 
whom Puritanism had its stronghold. In November, 
1640, the famous long parliament met; the quar- 
rel became too envenomed to be composed otherwise 
than by recourse to q^ms; and in 1642 the civil war 
brotfsfout In the following year, London being com- 
pletely in the power of the parliament, the Puritans 
were able to gratify their old grudge against the play- 
'llliterB by closing all the theatres. Gradually the 
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conduct .of the war passed out of the hands of the more 
numerous section of the Puritan party — the Presby- 
terians — into those of a section hitherto obscure — the 
Independents — who were supported by the genius of 
Milton and Cromwell. This sect originally bore the 
name of Brownists^ from their founder^ Bobert Browne 
(1549 — 1630): they went beyond the moderate Puritans 
in regarding conformity to the establishment as a sin, 
and therefore forming, in defiance of the law, separate 
congregations. But their later writers, such as Milton 
and Owen, compensated for this indomitable sectarianism 
by maintaining the doctrine of toleration; against the 
Presbyterians they argued that tlie civil magistrate diad 
no right to force the consciences of individuals. They 
took care, indeed, to make one exception : the Catholi# 
worship was by no means to be tolerated. As for what 
you mention about liberty of conscience,” said Cromwell 
to the delegates from Ross, meddle not with any 
man’s conscience. But if by liberty of conscience you 
mean a liberty to exercise the mass, I judge it best to use 
plain dealing, and to let you know, where the parliament 
of England have power, that will not be permitted.” * 
Still it was a great thing to have the principle once 
boldly asserted and partially applied; for Catholics as 
well as others were sure to benefit sooner or later from 
its extension. 

In the civil vjpr, the clergy,, four-fifths of the aristo- 
cracy and landed gentry, with the rural population 
depending on them, and some few cities, adhered to the 
king. The Catholics jhined him to a man. The poets, 
wits, and artists, between whom and Puritanism a kind of 
natural enmity subsisted, sought with few exceptions, 
the royal camp, where they were prottably more poisy 
than serviceable. On the other hand, the parliament 


* See Carljle*8 Letters and Speeches of CromweU, 
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was supported by the great middle class, and by the 
yeomen or small landed proprietors. It had at first but 
one poet (Wither was then a Boyalist), but that one 
was John Milton. 

The king’s cause became hopeless after the defeat of 
Naseby in 1645 ; and after a lengthened imprisonment he 
was brought to the block by the army and the Inde- 
pendents, ostensibly as a traitor and malefactor against 
his people; really, because while he lived, the revolu- 
tionary leaders could never feel secure. There is a sig- 
nificant query in one of Cromwell’s letters, written in 
1648, whether ^Salus populi summa lex,’ be not a 
sound maxim.” 

But before the fatal window in Whitehall the reaction 
*4n the public sentiment and conscience commenced. Crom- 
well, indeed, carried on the government with consummate 
abihty and vigour ; but after all he represented only his 
own stern genius, and the victorious army which l^e had 
created; and when he died — and in the rivalries of his 
generals the power of that army was neutralised — Eng- 
land, by a kind of irresistible gravitation, returned to 
that position of defined and prescriptive freedom which 
had been elaborated during the long course of the middle 
ages. 

At the Eestoration (1660), the courtiers, wits, and 
poets returned frotu exile, not uninfluenced; whether for 
good or evil, by their long sojourn abr^^ad ; the Anglican 
clergy saw their church established on a firmer footing 
than ever; and their Puritan adversaries, ejected and 
silenced, passed below the surface'of society, and secretly 
organized the earlier varieties of that many-rheaded British 
dissent irZdoh now numbers half the people of England 
amoi\g ks adherents. The theatres were re-opened; and 
eveiySoyal subject — to prove himself no Puritan — tried 
to ][>e as wild, reckless, and dissolute as possible. Yet in 
course of years the defei^d party, with ^changed 
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tactics indeed, and in a sober mood, began to make itself 
felt. Instead of asking for a theocracy, they now agi- 
tated for toleration ; and, renouncing their republicanism 
as impracticTable, they took up tlie watchword of con- 
stitutional reform. The Puritans and Eoundheads of the 
civil way Reappear towards the close of Charles II.’s reign 
under the more permanent appellation of tlie Whig 
party. 

One of the points in which the party was found least 
altered after its transformation was its bitter and tradi- 
tional hostility to Catholicism. Hence, after it became 
known that the heir-presumptive to the crown, James 
Duke of York, had become a Catholic, the Whigs formed 
the design of excluding him on tliat ground from the 
throne, and placing the crown upon the liead of tlie next * 
Protestant heir. The party of tlie Court and the cavaliers 
(who began about this time to be called Tories) vigorously 
opposed the scheme, and with success. James II, suc- 
ceeded in 1685, and immediately began to take measures • 
for the relief of Catholics from the many disabilities under 
which they laboured. ^ 

Here we may take a hasty view of the history of Catho- 
licism in England since 1625. Charles I., who had mar- 
ried a Frencli princess, and was attached to that Anglican 
school which approjiched the nearest to Home, was per- 
sonally inclined to screen the oppressed Catholics from 
persecution; when he did sacrifice them, it was merely to 
save himself, or to escape the odious imputation of favour- 
ing them. Accordingly, it does not appear that more 
than twenty-one priests* (regular and secular) were put 
to death for their religion during this reign,* Among 
them were Father Arrowsmith, and Barlow the Benedic- 
tine. Owing to the comparative connivance which it 
received, Catholicity made progress, and made many 

^ Flanagan’s Church Hickory ^ vol. ii. pp. 311—334. 

I 
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converts. Milton alludes to this in the Lycidas^y writ- 
ten in 1637. Their loyalty to the king of course brought 
down upon the whole body the persecuting fury of the 
Parliament. Two-thirds of the estates of airPapists were 
sequestered; new oaths were invented to entangle and 
ruin them ; and old penal laws were carried int8 vigorous 
execution. Cromwell carried on the same system. Under 
Charles II., though the laws were not altered, they were 
seldom rigorously enforced until the time of the so-called 
Popish plot of 1680. Twenty-three Catholics were then 
put to death, because the English people were smitten 
with a panic, and fear made it crueL Of these, six were 
laymen, including the venerable Lord Stafford, eight were 
Jesuits, and eight secular priests. The last and noblest 
victim was Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh. 

James pursued his object with all the indiscretion and 
unfairness habitual to his family. Though the Whigs had 
been defeated and cowed, — though the great majority of 
the nation desired to be loyal, — ^though the Anglican clergy 
in particular .had committed themselves irrevocably to 
the position that a king ought to be obeyed, no mattei 
to what lengths he might go in tyranny, — he so managed 
matters as almost to compel the divines to eat their own 
words, and, by forfeiting the affection and confidence of 
the people, to throw the game into the hands of the 
Whigs. The resolution came; James II. was expelled; 
the Act of Settlement was passed ; and the Catholics of 
England again became an obscure and persecuted mino- 
rity, which for a hundred years almost disappears from 
the public gaze and from the page of history. 

Under’ William JlU, from 1688 to 1700, there was a 
lull, comparatively speaking, in political affairs. The 
Toleration Act, passed in 1689, amounted to a formal re- 
nunciation of the claim of the State — on account of which 

^ “Besides what the gnm wolf with privy paw 
Daily deYouis apace, and nothing said'* 
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SO much blood had been ehed in this and the previous 
century — to impose religious uniformity upon its subjects. 
Catholics were indeed excepted from its operation; but 
the habit of* thought which the Act was significative of 
and tended to produce, was certain in the end to demand 
the rectification of this inconsistency. Towards the mid- 
dle of William’s reign the Tories began to recover from 
the stunning eflfects of the moral shock which they had 
sustained at the Bevolution ; and the modern system of 
parliamentary government, though complicated for a time 
by the question of Jacobitism, began to develop its out- 
lines out of tlje strife of the opposing parties. 

Having thus reviewed the course of events, we proceed 
to describe the development of ideas, as expressed in 
literature, during the same period. 


Poetry: — The Fantastic School; Cowley, Crashaw, icc.; 

Milton; Pryden; Butler. 

The Court still, as in the days of Elizabeth, opened 
its gates gladly to the poets and play-wrights. Jon-» 
son’s chief literary employment during his later years was 
the composition of masques for the entertainment of the 
king and royal family. That quarrelsome, reckless, in- 
temperate man, whose pedantry must haVe been insuffer- 
able to his contemporaries had it not been relieved by 
such flashes of wit, such a flow of graceful simple feeling, 
outlived by many years the friends of his youth, and 
died, almost an old man, In 1637. His beautiful pastoral 
drama of the Sad Shepherd was^efi^ unfinished at his 
death. 

The younger ra(3e of poets belonged neaorly all to what 
has been termed by Dryden and Johnson the Metaphysical 
school, the founder of which in England was Donne. But 
in fact this style of writing was of Italian parentage, and 
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was brought in by the Neapolitan Marini.* Tired of 
the endless imitations of the ancients, which, except when 
a great genius like that of Tasso broke through all con- 
ventional rules, had ever since the revival of learning 
fettered the poetic taste of Italy, Marini resolved to 
launch out boldly in a new career of invention, and to 
give to the world whatever hi^ keen wit and lively fancy 
might prompt to him. He is described by Sismondi f as 
“the celebrated innovator on classic Italian taste, who 
first seduced the poets of tie seventeenth century into 
that laboured and affected style which his own richness 
and vivacity of imagination were so well calculated to 
recommend. The most whimsical comparisons, pompous 
and overwrought descriptions, with a species of poetical 
punning and research, were soon esteemed, under his 
authority, as beauties of the very first order.” Marini 
resided for some years in France, and it was in that 
country that he produced liis Adone. His influence upon 
French poetry was as great as upon Italian, but the 
vigour and freedom which it communicated were perhaps 
more than counterbalanced by the glaring bad tiiste which 
it encouraged. The same may •be, said of his influence 
upon our own poets. Milton alone had too much origi- 
nality and inherent force to be carried away in the 
stream; but the most popular poets of the day, — Donne, 
Cowley, Grashaw, Waller, Cleveland, and even Dryden in 
his earlier efforts — gave in to the prevailing fashion, and, 
instead of simple, natural images, studded their poems 
with conceita (concetti). This explains why Cowley was 
rated by his contemporaries as* the greatest poet of his 
day, since every age has its favourite fashions, in litera- 
ture as in costume ; and those who conform to them 
receive more praise than those who assert their indepen- 

* Born 1669, died 1625, author of the Ado7ie and the Sospetto dt 
Herode. 

t Literature of the South of Europe (Roscoe), vol. ii. p. 262. 
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dence. Thus Clarendon* speaks of Cowley as having 
“ made a flight beyond all men.” A few specimens will, 
liowever, better illustrate the Metaphysical, or, as we 
should prefer to term it, the Fantastic school, than pages 
of explanation. The first is from Donne’s metrical epis- 
tles : describing a sea-voyage, he says : — 

“ There note they the ehip’s sicknesses, — the mast 
Shaked with on ague, and the hold and waist 
With a salt dropsy clogged ; ** ^ 

Cleveland compares tlie stopping of a fountain to a change 
in tlie devolution of an estate : 

“As an obstructed fountain’s head 
Cuts the entail off from the streams, 

And brooks are diHinherited; 

Honour and beauty are mere dreams, 

Since Charles and Mary lost their beams.” 

Cowley talks of a trembling sky and a startled sun : in 
the Davideis^ Envy thus addresses Lucifer : — 

“Do thou but threat, loud storms shall make reply, 

And thunder echo to the trembling sky^ 

Whilst raging seas swell to so bold a height, 

As hhall the fire’s ^ud element affnght. 

4 Th’ old drudging sun, from his long-beaten way, 

8}jall at thy voice btart, and misguide the day,” &c. 

Dryden, in his youthful elegy on Lord Hastings, who 
died of the small-pox, describes that malady under various 
figures : — 

“ Blisters with pride swelled, which through ’s flesh did sprout 
Like rose-buds, stuck in the lily-skin about^ 

I Each little pimple had a tear in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did commit. 

To such a pitch of extravagance did talented men 
proceed in their endeavour to write in the fashion, in 
their straining after the much-admired conceits t 


* Autobiography^ vol. i p. 30. 
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Of Donne, who died in 1631, we have already spoken/ 
The other poets just mentioned of the Fantastic school, 
namely Cowley, Crashaw, Waller, xind Cleveland, together 
with Thomas Carew, Eobert Herrick, Sir John Suckling, 
Eichard Lovelace, George Herbert, Sir John Denham, 
and Francis Quarles, were all ardent royalists. Cowley, 
like Horace driven from Athens, — 

“Dura sed emoTere loco me tempopa grato,” 

was dislodged from both Universities, in turn, by the vic- 
torious arms of tjie Parliaments and, attaching himself 
to tlie suite of Henrietta Maria, was employed by her fit 
Paris for many years as a confidential secretary. After 
his retipn to England in 1656, he published his entire 
poems, consisting of Miscellanies^ Anacreontics^ Pindaric 
Odcs^ the Mistress^ and the Davideis. The Pirula'i'ic Odes, 
written in irregular metres, and abounding in daring 
flights, some of which were happy strokes of wit, others 
extravagant instances of bad taste, were probably suggested 
by the odes of Ch!abrera.t The Mistress is a collection of 
love-poems, in which fancy much 4 )redominates over feel- 
ing. The Davideis is an unfinished epic in four books, 
written while Cowley was at Cambridge. The choice of a 
sacred subject is not unlikely to have been suggested by* 
the then popular epic of Dubartasf on the Creation. 

Eichard Crashaw was, like Cowley, ejected from the 
University of Cambridge by the Pui-itans, and deprived 
of his fellowship. ^ He became a Catholic, and, after 
suffering great hardships from poverty at Paris, was dis- 
covered and generously aided by his friend Cowley. He 
died^ll^ Loretto in 1650, and was mourned by Cowley in 
the most moving and beautiful elegies ever writ- 
te9, Besides , writing many miscellaneous pieces, he 

, ^ See pp. 88 and 103. t Born 1652, died 1637. 

t Bom 1544, died 1590. 
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translated tbe Sospetto di Herode of Marixu. The un- 
equal texture of his poetry, and his predilection for 
conceits, have in his case also greatly dimmed a poetical 
reputation, which force of thought and depth of feeling 
might otherwise have rendered a very high one. 

Waller, Caxew, Herrick, Suckling, and Lovelace, may 
be described as song-writers rather than as poets. Waller 
was considered by his contemporaries and immediate suc- 
cessors s|s having been eminently instrumental in improv- 
ing the language and rhythm of poetry. Dryden calls 
him “ the father of our English numbers ; had he not 
written, none of us could write.” Although this has been 
disputed, it is probable that Dryden did not speak at 
random ; and that Waller, who was a man of great 
shrewdness and knowledge of the world, early learned to 
emancipate himself from the prevailing affectation and 
pedantry, and to speak in his poems the same simple 
direct language which was current in good society. This 
is also true of much of Carew’s poetry, but he wrote so 
little that his influence upon style cannot be compared 
toilValler’s. Milton always lived the life of a retired 
student, and, even in Bis latest works, writes like one; 
his barbarous Latinisms will be noticed in a future 
chapter. It is therefore quite intelligible that, while 
exercising great influence on thought, he should have 
exercised less influence on style than a man like Waller. 
Dryden himself, however, is the grand point of transition 
from Elizabethan to modem English. 

Some of the songs of this period seem to be destined 
to, and may be held to* deserve, as enduring a fa^ as 
those of Stranger. Such are Waller’s “ Go, lovely rose,” 
Carew’s “He that loves a rosy cheek,” Lovelace’s song 
“ To Althea, from prison,” Wither’s “ Shall I, wasting 
in despair,” and many nxore. Never before or since has 
English life so blossomed into song. Scotland has since 
had her Bums, and Ireland her Moore, but to find the 
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English chanson in perfection we must go back to the 
seventeenth century. 

Only three poets took the Puritan side ; but quality 
made up for quantity. John Milton was bom in London 
in the year 1608 . At sixteen he was sent to Cambridge, 
where he speedily gave proofs of an astonishing vigour 
and versatility of intellect by tlie Latih and English com- 
positions, chiefly the former, which he produced in his 
coHege years. In spite of the precedents given by the 
great Italian poets, Ljitin was still regarded as the uni- 
versal and most perfect language, not only for prose, but 
for poetry ; and the most gifted poets of the time, Milton 
and Cowley, followed the example of Vida and Sanazzaro 
and tried their “ ’prentice hand ” upon hexameters and 
elegiacs. In these exercises, whatever Dr. Johnson* may 
say, Milton was singularly successful. So far from his 
Latin poems being inferior to those of Cowley, it may be 
doubted whether he does not surpass even Vida ; for if the 
latter excels him in elegance and smoothness, yet in the 
rush of images and ideas, in idiomatic strength and 
variety, in everything, in short, that constitutes original||y, 
he is not to be compared to Milton. The elegy upon^; 
Bishop Andrewes is really a marvel, considering that it | 
was the work of a lad of seventeen. 

Milton, however, was a trae lover of his native lan- 
guage, and in his Latin pieces he was but, as it were, 
preluding and trying liis poetic gift, the full power of 
which was to be displayed in the forms of his own 
mother tongue. But he would write simple, unaffected 
English, and be the slave to no fashionable style; what- 
ever mannerism he was afterwards to give way to, was 
to be the offspring of his own studies and peculiar mode 
of th^w^ht. He expresses this determination in a Vaca- 

^ his Life of Milton, Johnson writes with an evident bias of dislike, 
whi(^ sometimes makes him unfair. His Tory prejudices would not allow 
]^ii to be just to the poet who had defended regicide. 
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tion exercise, composed in 1627. Apostrophizing his 
native language, he says ; — 

“ But haste thee straight to do me once a pleasure, 

And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefest treasure; 
iVb/ /iose new-fangled toys^ and trimming aleight^ 

Which takes our ijjlBsfantastics with delight; 

But call those richest robes, and gay*st attire, 

Which deepest spirits and choicest wits desire." ^ 

The English language obeyed the invitation, and. two 
years later appeared the beautiful Ode to tlie Nativity. 
In 1634 lie wrote the masque of Comus. All the rest 
of the sliorter poems (except the Sonnets and two or 
three Latin pieces) were in like manner composed before 
the breaking out of the civil war. In 1638 Milton 
visited Italy, and stayed several months at Florence, 
Borne, and Naples, mixing familiarly in the literary society 
of those cities. The Italians were amazed at this prodigy 
of genius from the remote North, the beauty and grace of 
whose pc'rson recommended his intellectual gifts. The 
Marquis Manso, the friend of Tasso, said, referring to 
the well-known anecdote of Pope Gregory, that if his 
religion were as good as his other qualifications, he would 
be, “ non Anglus verum Angelus.” Selvaggi, in a Latin 
distich, anticipated the famous encomium of Dryden*, 
and Salsilli declared that the banks of the Thames had 
produced a greater poet than those of the Mincio. With 
Galileo he had an interview at Florence. “ There was 
it that I found and visited the famous Galileo, grown old, 
a prisoner to the Inquisition.” f The news of the increas- 
ing civil dissensions at home recalled him to England ; 
and after his return he renounced the Muse, and flung 
himself with characteristic energy into the thickest of 
the strife. The Puritans, who as a class possessed little 
learning, were at that time hard pushed by Bishop Hall, 


* “ Three poetti, in three distant agee born," &c. f Arcopagitifxa. 
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Usher, and other Episcopalian disputants; when Milton 
appeared in .their ranks, and threw not only the force 
and fire of his genius, but his varied and copious learn- 
ing, on the yielding side. Of Refoi^matibn in England 
(1641), An Apology for Smectymnuua (1642), the 
Reason of Church Oovemment urged against Prelaty 
(1641), these are the titles of some of his principal con- 
tributions to tliis controversy. Barren as was the strife, 
so far as regards any theoretical results directly .estab- 
lished by it, yet whoever wishes to understand and feel 
the greatness of Milton, must not fail to study these 
treatises. His prose was no cool element ; ” most often 
it sparkles and scathes like liquid metal, yet softens here 
and there, and spreads out into calmer, milder passages, 
stamped with an inexpressible poetic loveliness. For 
many years, in this portion of his life, Milton gave him- 
self up to political and religious controversy ; all but one 
of his prose works were composed between 1640 and the 
Bestoration. 

Writing of the sonnet, Wordsworth finely says, that in 
Milton’s hand, — 

“ The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains, alas I too few.” 


Some of these stirring sonnets were composed during 
the war. That addressed to Cromwell was written before 
the battle of Worcester, 1651, but corrected after it, as 
appears from an inspection of the original MS. in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, in which the ninth 
line originally stood thus, — 


** Aii4 twenty battles more. Yet much remains,” &c. 


\pen has been drawn through the first four 
d over them is written “ And Worcester’s laureat 
and thus the line stands in all the printed 
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After the king’s execution, Milton entered the service 
of the republican government as Latin secretary, with 
the duty of conducting the official correspondence with 
foreign powers. He retained this office under the Pro- 
tectorate. At the Bestoration an order was given for his 
prosecution, but ultimately he was allowed to retire un- 
harmed into private life. At this time he was totally 
blind, having lost his eyesight, — 

“ over-plied ^ 

In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Wherewith all Europe rings from side to side : ” 

where he refers to his Defensio Populi Anglicani, 
written in 1651 in reply to Salmasius. After his re- 
tirement, he lived at Bimliill Fields, in the outskirts of 
London, and took up again the cherished literary ambi- 
tion of his youth, which had been to write a great 
poem, founded either upon the national mythology, of on 
some scriptural subject. There are several allusions to 
this early bias of his mind in the prose works. Thus, 
in the Animadversions, &c,, published in 1641, he 
writes : “ And he that now for haste snatches up a plain 
imgarnished present as a thank-offering to Thee, may 
then, perhaps, take up a harp and sing Thee an elaborate 
song to generations.” Also, in the Reason of Church 
Government, &c., published in the same year, after 
mentioning the encouragement and praise which the 
Italian literati had given to his early efforts in verse, 
“I began,” he says, “thus far to assent both to them 
and divers of my friends here at home, and not less to an 
inward prompting which -jiow grew daily upon me, that 
by labour and intense study (which I take to be my por- 
tion in this life), joined with the strong propensity of 
nature, I might, perhaps, leave something so written to 
after times as they should not willingly let it die.” The 
whole context of this passage is of great interest for the 
light it throws on Milton’s early conviction of the true 
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nature of the task to which his extraordinary powers 
constituted liis vocation. 

The Paradise Lost was first published in 1667- 
Although the author — from what cause is unknown 
— obtained a very scanty remuneration * from the pub- 
lisher, the common supposition, that the sale of the 
work was extremely slow, is erroneous. Within two 
years from the date of publication thirteen hundred copies 
had been sold, and the second edition was exhausted 
before 1678. But 1;he name of Milton was too hateful 
in royalist ears to allow of his admirers giving public 
expression to their feelings under the Stuarts. Addison’s 
papers in the Spectator first made the Paradise Lost 
known to a large number of readers, and established it as 
a household book and an English classic. 

The Paradise Regained, in four books, and the sacred 
drama of Saw907i Agonistes, were both publislied in 
1670. Milton died in 1674, and was buried in the church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegdte. 

George Wither, the second Puritan poet, was a native 
of Hampshire, and sold his paternal property to raise a 
troop of horse for the Parliament. The diction of his 
earlier poems, particularly his beautiful songs, shows little 
trace of the influence of the FanUistic school; but liis 
religious poetry is full of quaintnesses and conceits. The 
third poet, Andrew Marvell, who was assistant to jNIilton 
for eighteen months in the office of Latin secretary, 
and represented the borough of Hull in Parliament after 
the Eestoration, was at heart a thorough republican. 
He was a formidable politics\J|satirist, both in prose and 
verse, on the Whig-Piftitan side, during the reign of 
Charles II. His miscellaneous poems, few in number, 
but natural and often graceful, were published by his 
widow in 1681. 

* Fifteen pounds for the first Uo editions, numbermg three thousand 
copies. 
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The poetry of Milton belongs, according to its spirit, to 
the period before the Restoration, although much of it 
was actually composed later. Tlie poets whom we have 
now to consider belong, both in time and in spirit, to the 
jJost-Restoration, or re-actionary school. The greatest of 
them — Dryden — is by far the most prominent figure 
in the literary history of the latter pari of the seventeenth 
century ; and in describing his career, it will be easy to 
introdixce such mention of his less-gifted rivals and con- 
temporaries as otir limits will permit'us to make. 

Dryden was the grandson of a Nortliamptonsliire 
baronet and .squift, Sir Erasmus Dryden, of Canons Ash- 
by ; but his relations on both sides had adopted Puritan 
opinions, and he grew up to manhood under Puritan 
influences. From Westminster school he proceeded, in 
1650, to Trinity College, Cambridge. The seven years of 
his college life are almost a blank in his history. Of 
Milton we know exactly, from his own pen, how he was 
employed at tlie corresponding period ; and can form to 
ourseh es a tolerably accurate notion of the earnest ascetic 
student, ^vith his rapt look and beautiful features, walk- 
ing in the cloisters or garden of Christ’s College. But 
of Dryden, the only fact of any importance that we know 
is, that his favourite study at this time was history, not 
poetry. He had begun, indeed, to string rhymes together 
many years before, his elegy on Lord Hastings’ having 
been written in 1649; but that feeble and artificial pro- 
duction must have given so little satisfaction, either to 
himself or others, that we cannot wonder at his having 
desisted from writing* p^try altogether. How unlike 
Pope, who — 

“ Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 

In 1657 he came up to London, probably at the invita- 
tion of his kinsman, Sir Gilbert Pickering, who stood high 
in the favour of Crqpiwell, being, according to Shadwell, 
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‘‘Noll’s Lord Chamberlain.” Dryden seems to have 
acted as secretary or amanuensis to Sir Gilbert for about 
two years. Upon the death of Cromwell, in September, 
1658, he wrote an elegy, in thirty-six stanzas, comme- 
morating the exploits and great qualities of the Lord 
Protector. It is written in a manly strain, nor is the 
eulogy undiscermng. For example, — 

“For from idl tempers he could service draw, 

, The worth of each, m^h its alloy, he knew; 

And as the confidant of Nature, saw 
How she complexions did divide and brew,”— 

• 

lines which well describe Cromwell’s keen discernment 
of character. At the Eestoration, the cavaliers of course 
came into power, and the Puritan holders of oflSce were 
ousted. Among the rest. Sir Gilbert Pickering had to 
retire into private life, happy to be let off so easily; and 
Dryden’s regular occupation was gone. At the age of 
twenty-eight he was thrown entirely on his own re- 
sources. Exactly twenty-eight years later the same mis- 
chance befel him ; and on each occasion the largeness and 
vigour of his intellect enabled him to make head against 
the spite of fortune. Literature was to be his resource ; 
the strong impulse of nature urged him with irresistible 
force to think and to write. But no kind of writing 
offered the chance of an immediate return, in the shape 
of temporal maintenance, except the dramatic. To the 
drama, therefore, Dryden turned, and began to write 
plays. Between 1662 and 1694 he produced twenty-six 
plays, of which twelve were tragedies, three tragi-comedies, 
nine comedies, and two operas. Perhaps his fame would 
have su^eg^ed but little if he had not written one. Many 
of them ard crammed full — all are more or less tainted 
— ^with licentious language and gross allusion ; and even 
in the finest of the tragedies one misses altogether that 
deep pathos whieh forms the inexhaustible charm of 
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Othello or of CEdipus I^rannus, and which Dryden had 
not heart enough to eommunicate to his work. 

In 1670 Dryden was appointed poet-laureate, in suc- 
cession to Sir William Davenant, with a salary of £200. 
a year, raised towards the end of Charles IL’s reign to 
£300. During the ten following years he was almost 
exclusively engaged in writing either plays, or critical 
essays on dramatic subjects. His acknowledged superi- 
ority among men of letters, and the dread of his satire, 
caused him to be both envied and hated ; pass^ns vliich 
in those turbulent times did not trust to the pen alone 
for their gratification. Dryden received the same sort of 
castigation which Pope narrowly escaped, and which 
Voltaire met with, at the hands of the Due de Bohan. 
The clever, profligate Wilmot, Earl of Bochester, who 
wished to be considered an arbiter of literary taste, had 
set up by turns three dramatists — Settle, Crowne, and 
Otway, — as rivals to Dryden. But, finding that the 
judgment of the public remained intractable, he attacked 
Dryden himself in an imitation of Horace, published in 
1678. The poet replied vigorously in the preface to 
All for Love. Next year appeared Sheffield’s Essay 
on Satvrey in which Bochester was severely handled. 
Supposing Dryden to be the author, Bochester had him 
Va ^aid, one evening near Covent Garden, on his return 
home from Wills’s coffee-house, and severely beaten by a 
couple of hired bullies. In reference to which mishap. 
Lord Sheffield wrote the following stupid and conceited 
ccmplet, — 

“ Though praised and punished for another's rhjmes, 

His own deserve as much applause sometimes.** 

In the thick of the excitement about the Popish Plot, 
Dryden, by producing his play of the Spanish Friar, 
and thus pandering to the bhnd fren^ of the hour, placed 
himself almost in a position of antagonism to the Court, 
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since the Whig promoters of the Plot were as little ac- 
ceptable to Charles as to his brother. But he soon 
after made ample amends by writing Absalom and 
Actiitophel, the most perfect and powerful satire in our 
language, — in which the schemes of the Whig-Puritan 
party, and the characters of its leading men, are exposed 
and caricatured. 

In 1682 appeared the Medals another satire on the 
Whigs, and a few months later the second part of Ahsa-- 
lorn and^Achitophdy of which only about two hundred 
lines, including the portraits of Settle a.nd Shadwell, are 
by Dryden, the rest being the work of an inferior poet, 
named Nahum Tate, — one of those jackals that hunt 
with the lions of literature, — but bearing marks of con- 
siderable revision by the master’s hand. The Religio 
Laiciy published in the same year, will be spoken of 
presently. 

In February 1685, Charles II. died. Dryden, as in 
duty bound, mourned the sad event in the Threnodia 
AugustaliSy a long rambling elegy, in which occur a few 
fine lines, but which must be set down on the whole as 
mendacious, frigid, and profane. Lamentation is not the 
key-note of the poem ; — after bewailing the deprivation 
of so much virtue and benevolence which the world 
had sustained in the death of Charles II., the poet turns 
with alacrity to celebrate with an lo Paean the accession 
of the illustrious James. 

We are now come to the period of his life at which 
Dryden changed his religion. Upon this much-de- 
bated subject, the reader is referred to the candid 
examination of the entire question, which will be found 
in Sir Walter Scott’s life of the poet. Scott’s theory is, 
that on 4h€ one hand the inner workings of the poet’s mind, 
as inferred from his writings, at last consistently brought 
him to embrace the Catholic system ; on the other hand, 
that there were many external incidents and circumstances 
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in his position, which, in a proportion impossible to be 
exactly ascertained, co-operated with those internal move- 
ments to produce the final result. With regard to the^ 
first point, he quotes the poet’s own confession in the 
UiTid and Panther : — 

** My thoughtless youth was wiug'd with Tain desires ; 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 

Followed false lights ; und when their glimpse was gone, 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

8uch was I , such by nature still I am ; • 

Be TIune the glory, and bo mine the shame I ” *• 

The “ false lights ” evidently refer to the Puritan 
opinions in which Dryden had been bred up, and the 
‘‘ sparkles ” struck out by his pride as clearly point to 
the religious speculations, originating in his own mind, 
some of wliich are disclosed in the Religio LaicL This 
poem, one of the few of Dryden’s which were neither writ- 
ten professionally, nor dedicated to, or suggested by, a 
patron, betokens a mind dissatisfied with the religion in 
wliich it had been brought up, and groping its way 
among clashing systems, in vain endeavours after light. 
To one whose opinions were so unfixed, who lived, too, at 
the time when the great Bossuet was analysing the 
Variations of the Protestant ChurcheSy and the virtues 
of Fenelon were the talk of Europe, it is easy to see that 
when the time came at which it was liis manifest interest 
to consider the claims of the religion of the Court, the 
arguments in favour of Catholicism would present them- 
selves with more than ordinary force, because they would 
not find the ordinary obstacles pre-existing in his mind. 
Tlie whole subject cannot be better summed up than in 
the words of Scott : ‘‘ While pointing out circumstances of 
proof that Dryden’s conversion wes not made by manner 
of bargain and sale, but proceeded upon a sincere” 
(he adds, “ though erroneous ”) “ conviction, it cannot 
be denied that his situation as poet-laureate, and his 

£ 
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expectations from the king, must have conduced to his 
taking his final resolution. All I mean to infer from the 
♦above statement is, that his interest and internal convic- 
tion led him to the same conclusion.” 

In 1687, some months after his conversion, Dryden 
published the Hind and Panther^ a controversial alle- 
gory in heroic metre in three books, the Soman Church 
being represented by the Hind, and 'the Church of Eng- 
land by the Panther. Great was the clamour raised 
against him, and many were the answers that appeared, 
among which the City Mouse and Country Mousey the 
joint production of Prior and Charles Montague (after- 
wards Earl of Halifax) was the most successful. At the 
Eevolution, Dryden was dismissed from his offices of poet 
laureate and royal historiographer, and had the morti- 
fication of seeing Shadwell, the dramatist, who had been 
repeatedly the butt of his ridicule, — Shadwell, the hero of 
Mac^Flecknoe and the Og of Absalom a/nd Achitophely 
— promoted to the laureL For the remainder of his life 
Dryden was more or less harassed by the ills of poverty, 
but his genius shone out brighter as the end drew near. 
Alexander's Feast, which has been often pronounced to 
be the^'finest lyric in the language, was written in 1697 ; 
the translation of Virgil appeared in the same year; 
and the Fables, which are translations from Ovid and 
Boccaccio, and modernizations of Chaucer, were published 
in March, 1700, only a few weeks before the poet’s death. 

Dryden’s manner of life was essentially that of a man 
of letters. He had no taste for field sports, and did not 
deHght in rural solitudes though he keenly watched 
the conflicts of j^rties*^ ana Ihe development of political 
questions, did he ever mix personally in the turmoil 
of ptiblic life. Though not reserved, he was diffident and 
47» and was far from catting that brilliant figure in 
^fashionable society which Pope, though self-educated and 
a paTvmu, succeeded in doing. He rose early, spent 
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all the fore part of the day in his own study reading 
or writing; then about three o’clock betook himself to 
Wills’s coffee-house, the common resort of a crowd of wits, 
pamphleteers, poets, and critics. There, Seated in his 
own arm-chair, which was moved near the window in 
summer and to the fireside in winter, “glorious John” 
drank his bottle of port, and ruled the roast, the un- 
doubted chief of the English literary repulilic. 

The only other poets in this post-restoration period 
whom it is necessary to mention, are, Wentworth Dillon, 
Earl of Roscommon, author of tlie Essay on Translated 
• Verse^ and Butler, the author of Hudih'os. Both Dryden 
and Pope praised Roscommon*, — the former in some fine 
lines (written on the publication of the Essay in 1680), 
the sense of which was irather closely followed by Pope in 
liis Essay on Criticism. In both panegyrics the merit of 
Roscommon is described to be, that lie restored in Britain 
the authority of “ wit’s fundamental laws,” and superseded 
Shakspeare’s wild beauties and Milton’s ruggedness by 

* Diyden writes, after mentioning the Italian poets, — 

** The French pursued their steps ; and Britain, last, 

In manly sweetness all the rest surpassed. 

The wit of Greece, the majesty of Borne, 

Appear exalted in the British loom : ' 

The Muses’ empire is restored again. 

In Charles’s reign, and by Boscommon’s pen.” 

And Pope, — 

** But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despised, 

And kept unconquer*d and uncivilised ; 

Fierce for the b'berties of wit, and bold, 

We still defied the Bomans, as of old* 

Yet some there were amqMfke sounder few, 

Of those who less presun^yi^i^hd better Aew, 

Who durst assert the juster^ ancient cause, 

And here restored wit’s fimdamental laws. 

* * # * # 

Such was Boscommon, not more leaxn’d than good, 

With manners generous as his noble blood; 

To him the wit of Greece and Borne was known, 

And every author’s merit but his own.” 
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establishing the reign of classic elegance, polish, and cor- 
rectness. In short, Boscommon, although his achieve- 
ments in these respects were much overrated by his 
eulogizers, was a kind of forerunner of Pope, and a writer 
of the classical school. 

Samuel Butler, the son of a Worcestershire farmer, 
lived for some years in early life in the house of Sir 
Samuel Luke, one of CromwelPs commanders, who fur- 
nished him witli the original of Hudibras. While 
staying here he composed his famous satire. After the 
Eestoration little is known with certainty about his 
manner of life. It is cei*tain, however, that he was be-» 
friended by Buckingham, and by Dryden's patron, the 
Earl of Dorset, and also that he passed all the latter part 
of his life in extreme poverty. The king, though he 
was extremely fond of H adiby as, and used constantly 
to quote from it, suffered the author to starve with 
his usual selfislmess and ingratitude. This famous 
poem, which is in substance a satire on Puritans and 
Puritanism, may also be regarded as a burlesque on 
romances, the influence of Don Quixote being ap- 
parent ; and even as in a partial sense a parody on the 
Faery Queen^ the titles to the cantos being clearly 
imitated from those of Spenser. The political importance 
of the poem was great. It turned the laugh against those 
terrible Puritans, a handful of whom had so long held 
the nation down, and defeated them more effectually than 
cannon-balls or arguments could have done : — 

^ Bidiculum acri 

Foitiui et melius magsas plerumque seeat res." 


H«oi* Flays:— Comedy ^ Uanners — Jeremy Collier. 

position of the English drama after the Bestora- 
tion may be explained in a few words. The theatres 
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had been closed ever since the Puritan party had gained 
the mastery in London, that is, since the year 1643. At 
the Bestoration they were re-opened as a matter of course: 
the king during his long foreign sojourn had become 
used to and fond of theatrical entertainments ; the cour- 
tiers ostentatiously shared in the royal taste ; and the long- 
silenced wits were only too glad of a favourable oppor- 
tunity for displaying their powers. Two theatres were 
licensed : one, which was under the direct patronagt^ of 
Charles, was called the King’s; the other, which was 
patronised by his brotlier, was known as the Duke’s, 
theatre. Dryden, who, as has been mentioned, took to 
writing plays at this time for a livelihood, attached him- 
self to the former. The taste of the king was for the 
French school in tragedy, and the Spanish school in 
comedy; and the influence of both is perceptible in 
Dryden’s plays for many years. He could not, indeed, 
adopt the French heroic metre — the Alexandrine — for 
which our language is eminently unsuited ; but, retain- 
ing the ten-syllable verse of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
he followed Corneille and Bacan in forming it into rhym- 
ing couplets. In the plot and manner of his early pieces 
the Spanish taste conspicuously prevails. The high-flown 
sentiment, the daring enterprise, the romantic adventuie, 
of the days of chivalry, still hold their ground in tl\em, — 
still please a society which the modern critical spirit 
had as yet but partially invaded. These heroic plays 
of Dryden’s are rightly described^ by Scott as metrical 
romances in the form 9 f dijamas.” A brief outline of 
the plot of the Conquest of Granada^ the most bril- 
liant and successful among them, will best explain this 
deflnition: — « 

Tlic scene is laid in the Moorish kingdom of Granada; tlie 
period is the iifleenth century, about the time of the conquest of 
Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella. Almanzor, a pceiless and 
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invincible Mooridi knight errant, who owns no master upon earth, 
nor has hitherto stooped to love, breaks in upon a fight between 
two Moorish factions at Granada, and bj the might of his single 
arm puts the combatants to flight. He then ofiers his services 
to the Moorish king Boabdclin. He transfers his allegiance 
several times, in the course of the play, from the king to his plot- 
ting brother Abdalla, and back again ; but the side, whichever 
it is, that he supports, with ease puts its enemies to the rout. 
His love, when he once yields to the passion, is as romantic as 
his v«alour. While aiding Abdalla, he takes captive Almahide, a 
noble lady betrothed to Boabdelin. The first glance of her eyes 
causes him to fall desperately in love ; but hearing of her en- 
gagement, he magnanimously resolves to release her. Later, 
after he has carried his sword to the side of the king, and having 
provoked Boabdelin by his arrogance to order his guards to fall 
upon him, has been^ overpowered and sentenced to die, Almahide 
obtains his pardon as the price of her consenting to marry the 
king immediately. Hearing this, Alinanzor would have killed 
himself; but Almahide lays her command upon him to live, 
and he obeys. After he has left the court, and the Christian 
armies are pressing strongly forward, a word from her recalls him, 
and his prowess rolls back for a time the tide of invasion. In 
the concluding battle the king is slain, and Almanzor recognizes 
in the Spanish general, after nearly killing him, his own father, 
from whom he had been separated in infency. Almahide and 
he become Christians, and agree to many when her year of 
widowhood is expired. 

Such was the material of which Dryden’s plays were 
composed down to the year 1671, — a notable epoch in 
his dramatic career. The heroic play, it must be evident, 
from its tumid, exaggerated style, offered a broad mark 
for a clever satirist ; an4 its weak* points were accordingly 
seized with great effect by the Duke of Buckingham and 
his coadjutors Sprat and Butilhr, in a play produced in 
that 7^* This was the ^wouS comedy of the iZc- 
A^ 4 |Q^in which Dryden himself figures under the 
chiNj^r of Bayes. The poet who, for one of the gmuB 
vrf^mbile^ was singuliurly free from personal vanity, felt 
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that he had received a home*-thrust^ remained silent, and 
speedily abandoned the line of the heroic drama. But 
he did not forget his obligations to Buckingham, and 
repaid them with interest a few years later, when he drew 
the portrait of Zimri in Absalom and AchitopheU 
In his Essay of Dramatic Poesy y published in 1668, 
Dryden had earnestly argued that rhyme, which he calls 
the most noble verse, is alone fit for tragedy, which he 
calls tjie most noble species of composition; and had 
therefore by implication condemned the use of blank verse 
by Shakspeare. But as his judgment grew clearer, and 
his taste more refined, he saw cause for changing his 
opinion. Some striking lines in the prologue to the 
tragedy of Auruiiigzehey produced in 1675, mark this 
point in the progress of his mind. He is inclined, he 
says, to damn his own play, — 

" Not that it’s worse than what heforajie writ, 

But he has now another taste of wit ; • 

And, to confess a truth, though out of time, 

Grows weaiy of his long-loved mistress, Khymo. 

Passion’s too fierce to he in fetters bound. 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground ; 

What verse can do, he has performed in this, 

Which he presumes the most correct of his ; 

But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakspeare’s sacred name : 

And when he hears his godlike Romans rage, 

He, in a just despair, would quit the stage ; 

And to an age loss polished, more unskilled. 

Does with disdain the foremost honours yield.” 

In his next play, AU for Love, he abandoned rhyme, 
and never afterwards relumed to it. The influence of 
Shakspeare becotacs more and more perceptible in the 
later plays, particularly £h Don Sebastian, the finest 
of all l^ryden’s tragedies, *^duced in 1690. Thus the 
attempt to divert the taste of J)he plci^-^oing public from 
British to French and Spanish models #es renounced by the 
projector himi^lf, and replaced by d steady and continuous 
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effort to raise Shakspeare to his just rank in the estimation 
of his countrymen. It need hardly be said that, up to 
the present time, the work of appreciation, commenced 
by Dryden, has gone on in an unbroken development. 

In comedy, however, a new school arose, of which the 
tone and form may certainly be traced to the unrivalled 
genius of Moli^re. The "comedy of manners,” of 
which Congreve, Etherege, and Wycherley, were in our 
present period the chief representatives, exhilntfd, in 
polished and witty prose, the modes of acting, thinking, and 
talking, prevalent in the fashionable society of the time. 
That society was a grossly immoral one, and the plays 
which reflected its image were no less so. Congreve, 
the mcfet •^eminent writer of this school, produced only 
five plays, one t)f which, the Mouminf) Bride, is a 
tragedy. His comedies are, the Old Bachelor (1693), 
the Double Dealefr (1694), Love for Love (1695), and the 
the World (1700). Congreve was the intimate 
friend of Dryden, who appointed him his literary executor, 
and in'SOme well-known lines entreated him to be watch- 
ful over his memory : — 

“ Rut you, whom ovoiy muse and grace adorn, • 

Whom I foresee to Letter fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains , and oh, deft nd, 

Against your judgment, your departed friend I 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue. 

But shade those L’lrels which descend to you * 

And take for tribute what these lines express, 

You merit more, nor could my love do less.” 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the im- 
moraJi^of <he stage began to be thought intolerable. In 
this res^t tlie stage had remained stationary since the 
fiestora^n, while the morals English society had 
been gradually becoming purer. .^This general feeling 
found an exponent in Jeremy Collier, a non-juring* 

» That is, one who refused to take the oath of allegiance 4o King William. 
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divine, who wrote in 1698 his Short Viefw of the Im^ 
morality and Profaneneaa of the Stage. Both Dryden 
and Congreve were vigorously assailed in this work on 
account of their dramatic misdeeds. Dryden magnani- 
mously pleaded guilty to the main charge, in the preface 
to his Failed^ published in 1700, although he maintained 
that Collier had in many places perverted his meaning by 
his glosses, and was too much given to horse-play in his 
raillery.” “ I will not say,” he continues, “ that th^ zeal 
* of God's house has eaten him up; but I am sure it has 
devoured some part of his good manners and civility.” 
After a time^ Collier’s attack produced ijts effect 4 the 
public taste became purer; the intellect of tbe country 
became ashamed of the stage, and tumedf 'Ao^ultivate 
otlier branches of literature ; and from that tiitfe the En- 
glish drama tended dowhwards to that condition of feeble- 
ness and inanity which reached itob ihaximum about a 
hundred years later. % 


Xieaming: — TTsher; Selden; Oale, &c. 

The state of learning in England during this period was 
not so high as it has been generally esteemed. Selden 
says in his Table Talk — “The Jesuits and the lawyers 
of France, and the Low Country men, have engrossed all 
learning.' The rest of the world make nothing but 
homilies.” He was glancing here at the eloquent divines, 
Andrewes, Hall, Taylor, &c., whose works form the fa- 
vourite theology of an Anglican library. Tl^re was indeed 
abundance of illustrative^ but little productive learning. 
The divines above m^pitioned, in their sermons, ransack 
for illustrations the whole series of ^ the Greek and Latin 
authors, and show no slight Acquaintance with councils 
and Fathers ; but they use all this learning merely to serve 
some immediate purpose ; they do not digest or analyse 
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it witk a view to obtaining from it permanent literary 
results. Usher, the Irishman, is the cliief exception. 
James Usher, one of the three first matriculated students of 
Trinity College, Dublin*, upon its opening in 1593, rose 
to be Protestant primate of Armagh ; but he left Ireland 
in 1640, and, excusing himself on the plea of the social 
confusion which prevailed, never afterwards returned to it. 
His treatise, De Eccleaiarum Bnixinnica'iiim prvmord^^ 
and his celebrated Annalea (a digest of universal his- 
tory from the creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus), are works of solid learning and research, which 
even yet are not superseded. Selden himself possessed a 
great deal of abstruse learning ; probably no Englishman 
ever dived so deep into Rabbinical literature, or was so 
completely at home in certain branches oft antiquarian 
research. But he cannot be compared with the great 
Dutchman of the age, Hugo Grotius, whom he met in 
controversy t, nor with the Spanish Jesuit, Suarez. He 
was narrower, more lawyer-like, and less philosophical, than 
either of those two great men. The names of Gale, 
Qutaker, Potter, and Stanley, are the most respectable 
that we can produce in the department of scholarsliip 
during the remainder of the period. Potter’s Greek 
Antiquities, first published in 1697, was a text-book in 
all British schools for nearly a century and a half, having 
been superseded only within these few years by the fuller 
and more critical treatises for which German thought and 
erudition have prepared the way. Of Bentley, the prince 
of ^English scholars, we shall speak in the next chapter. 

« Uah«^ actiyelj aided in Mie fonnation of the Trinify College Libraiy, 
and his JdSS., after bia death to the college by Charlee II., form 
a valuable of its collections. See hie lift by Aildn 

t a book called Mare Libmm aesetting the right of free 

fttheif^ AS narrdur aeas near the* Englii^ ooaet, to which Selden replied 
by hia JMtre CUmwm, denying that right. 
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PROSE WRITINGS. 

Tiction: — Progress;” Oratory. 

In the department of prose fiction, this period, but for 
one remarkable work, is absolutely sterile. In the excit- 
ing times of«Charles I. and the Commonwealth, men 
were in too earnest a mood to spend much time in the 
contemplation of imaginary scenes and characters. Nor, 
during the twenty-eight years which separated the UTevo- 
liition from the Eestoration, had the agitation of society 
subsided sufficiently to admit of the formation of a novel- 
reading public, by which term is meant that large class of 
persons, easy in their circumstances, but victims to ennui, 
from the tranquillity and imiformity of their daily avoca- 
tions, — who seek in fiction the excitement which the 
stability of the social system has banished from their 
actual life. It must be remembered, also, that the drama 
was the surest road to popularity for an inventive geniup 
up to tlie end of the century. Soon afterwards the stage 
fell into discredit, and the novel immediately appeared to 
fill the vacant place. 

One exception, however, to this rule of sterility is to 
be found in Bunyan’s celebrated PilgrmCa Progress, 
John Bunyan, a native of Elstow, near Bedford, was 
of obscure origin, and was brought up to the trade of 
a tinker. His youth, according to his own account^ was 
mid and vicious ; but having been impressed by the ser- 
mon of a Baptist preacher, at which he was accidentally 
present, he was led to bnter into himself, and gradually 
reformed his life. Forsaking the Church of England, be 
joined the Baptists, and became a preacher among them. 
Wlien, after the Eestoration, severe laws were passed 
against non-conformity, Bunyan, refusing to be silenced, 
was thrown into Bedford gaol, where he was detained 
twelve years. Here it was that he wrote his famous alle- 
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gory, the object of which is to represent, under the figure^ 
of a journey taken by a pilgrim, the course of a Christian’s 
life in his passage through this world to the world to 
come. No original work in the English language has 
had a greater circulation than the Pilgrim^a ^Progress, 
nor been translated into a greater number of foreign lan- 
guages. The work was first pubhshed complete in 1684 ; 
Bunyan died in 1688. 

Ugder the head of Oratory we find scarcely anything 
deserving of mention. Cromwell’s speeches, with their 
designed ambiguity, their cloudy pietism, their involved 
long-winded sentences, are hardly readable, in spite 
of Mr. Carlyle’s editorial industry. The speeches given 
in Clarendon’s History are often very interesting; but the 
difficulty of knowing how much may be the author’s own 
composition detracts, of course, from their value. Pam- 
phlets issued in shoals from the press during all this 
period. 


History and Biography: — Milton, Ludlow, Clarendon, &o.; 
Wood’s Athenas,” Fepys, Evelyn, Ac. 


In our last ixotice of historical writing, it appeared 
that in the first quarter of the century the best of our 
historians had written on the affairs of Turkey and on 
the ancient world. But as the century wore on, and the 
shadow of the civil war began to darken tlie English 
contemporary history became a subject of such absorb- 
ing and pressing interest, that our writers had no tliought 
to spare for that of foreign nations and distant times. 
Fuller, Milton, ‘Ludlow, May, Whitlocke, Rushworth, and 
Clarei3tf|Jot!^l|Psides mimy inferior writers, wrote entirely, 
so fai^i^^^y iiistorians at all, upon English affairs. 
ThqilEttM^d a clergyman, of great wit and originality, 
% Chwreh History of Britam from the Birth of 
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Jems Christ until the Year 1648; this work ’was pub- 
lished in 1656. Milton’s History of England is but 
a fragment, extending “ from the first traditional begin- 
ning to the Norman Conquest.” It is remarkable as being 
the firi^ regular history in which doubt is expressed as to 
tlie historical value of the British legends, derived from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and gravely repeated by all the 
old chroniclers. Ludlow was one of Cromwell’s generals, 
and signed the warrant for Charles I.’s execution; his 
Memoirs^ written during his exile in Switzerland, 'rela- 
ting, for the most part, to events in which he had himself 
been an actor, were first publislied after his death in 
1698. John May, a lawyer, described the civil strife, 
both in Parliament and in the field, from the parlia- 
mentary point of view; his work, published about 1650, 
is described by Hallam as a kind of contrast to that of 
Clarendon. Bulstrode Whitloeke, one of the commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal under Cromwell, composed some 
dull, but in many respects imJ)ortant, memoirs, which 
were first published in 1682. Kushworth’s Historical 
Collections — a perfect mine of information — appeared 
in 1659. He was a clerk in the House of Commons, 
and for many years was in the habit of taking notes of 
“ speeches and passages at conferences Parliament, and 
from the king’s own mouth wliat he spp&e to both houses, 
and was upon the stage continually an eye and an ear 
witness of the greatest transactions.”* His Collections 
range over the period from 1618 to 1644, 

Of works subsidiary to history, •e.g. biographies, per- 
spnal memoirs, diarieET, &c., we meet with a considerable 
number. The most important among them is the well- 
known Athence Oxonieuses of Anthony a Wood, a 
‘^History of all the writers an^ bishops^ educated at 
Oxford from 1500 to 1695.” Fuller’s well-known biogra- 


* Wood’s 
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phical work on the Worthies of Englandy containing 
sketches of about eighteen hundred individuals — among 
others, of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare, — arranged 
under the several counties of England and Wales, appeared 
in 1662, the year after his death. Izaak Walton, better 
known for his Treatise on Angling ^ wrote Lives of 
several eminent Anglican divines, including Hooker, 
Donne, and Sanderson. Baxter’s Reliquiae Baxteriance, a 
curious autobiography, confused, however, in arrangement 
and Ibadly edited, first appeared in 1696. All the material 
portions of it are given in Orme’s Life of Baxter, The 
curious Diary of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, extending ofer the years 1660 — 1669, was first 
given to the world in 1825, having lain veiled in its 
original cipher, till raked out of the MS. repository of 
the Pepysian Library, and deciphered under the superin- 
tendence of Lord Braybrooke. Andrew Marvell, in his 
Seasonable Argruwent, printed in 1677, thus disposes 
of Pepys, who was then member for the borough of Castle 
Bising : — "15astle Eising ; Samuel Pepys, once a taylour, 
then serving-man to the Lord Sandwitch, now secretary 
to the Admiralty, got by passes and other illegal wayes 
£40,000.” It was not Samuel, however, but his father, 
who was the tailor. John Evelyn, a country gentleman, 
skilled in the mysteries of planting and landscape-garden- 
ing, is the author of a Diary ^ first published in 1818, 
which, among other matters, contains an interesting 
account of the great fire of London, of which he was 
an eye-witness. 

We have few or no narratives of adventure, by sea or 
land, to record in connection with this period. A time 
of civil war^c^entrates the thoughts and the activity of 
men njM own country, just as in the systole of the 
h^art ilb blood all flows together to the vital centre. 
In times, the counter movement — the diastole — 

sets ii^^and the energies of many of the most stirring and 
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gifted persons in the nation are turned outwards, and 
employed over wide and remote areas in the search of 
excitement, or the investigation of nature. 

Theology Hall; Jeremy Taylor; Oother; Baxter, &c. 

This is the Augustan period of Anglican divinity. If 
vvc examine the literature of the controversy that raged, 
in this as in the previous period, between the Church of 
England and the Puritans, we shall find that, if we put 
siside the writings of Milton, the Episcopalian writers 
immeasurably excelled their opponents both in talent and 
learning. Joseph Hall, Bishop of ^ifJorwicb, comes next 
for mention in order of time after Bishop Andrewes. 
By his reply to the pamphlet produced by five Puritap 
ministers, who wrote under the fictitious name of Smec- 
tymnuus,” he drew upon himself the fierce invectives 
of Milton. His Meditations and Characters will be 
noticed in the next section. Ejected by the Puritans 
from the see of Norwich in 1643, he retir^Ji to a small 
estate at Higham, where he died at a very advanced age 
in 1656. 

Jeremy Taylor, the most eloquent of English writers, 
was born at Cambridge in 1613. Like nearly all the 
Anglican divines of this period, he inclined to the tenets 
of Arminius, a Dutch theologian, who died in 1608, and 
whose opinions were vehemently anathematized after his 
death by the Calvini&tic synod of Dort. If asked, what 
precisely the Arminians held ? one might answer, as Morley 
is said to have done * when a country squire put him the 
question, ^^All the best bishoprics and deaneries in 
England;” — it will be sufficient, however, to say that 
Arminianism was a species of Pelagianism, and arose by 
way of reaction against the predestinarian extravagances 

* darendon’s 
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of the Galvimsts. Coleridge gives the following graphic 
account of the English Arminians : — Towards the close of 
the reign of our first James, and during the period from 
the accession of Charles I. to the restoration of his pro- 
fligate son, there arose a party of divines, Arminians (and 
many of them Latitudinarians) in their creed, but devotees 
of the throne and the altar, soaring High Churchmen and 
ultra Boyalists. Much as 1 dislike their scheme of doctrine 
and detest their principles of government, both in Church 
and^State, I cannot but allow that they formed a galaxy 
of learning and talent, and that among them the Church 
of England finds her stars of the first magnitude. Instead 
of regarding the Eeformation established under Edward VL 
as imperfect, they accused the Eeformers, some of them 
openly, but all in their private opinions, of having gone 
too far ; and while they were willing to keep down (and 
if they could not reduce him to a primacy of honour, to 

keep out) the Pope, they were zealous to 

restore the hierarchy, and to substitute the authority of 
the Fathers, Canonists, and Councils of the first six 
or seven centuries, and [some of the] later Doctors and 
Schoolmen, for the names of Luther, Melancthon, 
Bucer, Calvin, and the systematic theologians who 
rejected all testimony but that of their Bible.” * 
Taylor’s earlier works, written in the lifetime of 
Charles I., while he was (to use Coleridge’s phrase) 
‘‘ ambling on the high road of preferment,” were all of 
the High Church school ; that is, they were directed to 
the defence of the sacred character of Episcopacy, and to 
the vindication of the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England against the Puritans. But during the Protec- 
torate he published a woik of a very different complexion. 
** Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.” This was 
his famous Liberty of ProphesyiTig, a treatise on tolera- 


^ Literary Bemaine^ rol. iii. p. 38S. 
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tion, in which he argued that the State should tolerate all 
sects which agreed to receive the Apostles’ Creed as their 
common standard of faith. This was nothing more than a 
political application of the view propoimded by Chilling- 
worth in his Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Sal- 
vation (published in 1637), to the effect that the profes- 
sion of Christianity ought to involve nothing more than 
subscription to this creed. Milton’s Areopagitica, or 
Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, pub- 
lished in 1644, should be compared with the Liberty of 
Prophesying^ the former being a plea for a free press, 
the latter a plea for freedom of public worship. Coleridge 
remarks — “ The Liberty of Prophesying is an admirable 
work, in many respects, and calculated to produce a much 
greater effect on the many than Milton’s treatise on the 
same subject ; on tlie other hand, Milton’s is throughout 
unmixed truth ; and tlie man who in reading the two does 
not feel the contrast between the single-mindedness of the 
one, and the strabismus in the other, is — in the road of 
preferment.” * 

After the Restoration, Taylor was appointed Protestant 
Rishop of Down. Episcopacy was now again dominant, 
and we find Taylor “ basely disclaiming and disavowing 
the principle^ of toleration,” and excusing himself as best 
he could for his late liberalism. Of liis remaining works 
the most remarkable are, the Holy Living and the 
Holy Dying, devotional treatises, of which it is im- 
possible not to admire the depth of thought, the fervour, 
and the eloquence. Taylor died in 1667. 

Of the other Anglican divines who flourished in the 
reign of Charles II., we can only specify Bishop Bull, 
author of the Defensio Fidei Nicamce; Isaac Barrow, master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who wrote a learned work on 
the Supremacy, but who is, perhaps, even better known as 

* InUrary Remains, vol, iii. p 204 . 

L 
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a mathematician ; and Pearson, author of an exposition of 
the Apostles’ Creed. The leading divines in this reign 
cared little to continue the old controversy with the 
Puritans, whom they regarded as a fallen and innocuous 
foe, but rather turned their arms against Gatliolicism. 
This was particularly the case after the accession of 
James II. Stillingfleet, Tillotson. and others, carried on 
this warfare with great literary ability ; and, in point of 
style and forcible rhetoric, were certainly more than a 
match for their Catholic opponents, of whom the most 
noted was the excellent Grother. Dryden, though his 
blows were wonderfully telling, entered into the strife 
rather as a guerilla than as a regular combatant. 

A new school, the rise of which is graphically described 
by Burnet in his Hiatcyi^y of his Own Times^ made its 
appearance towards the end of the reign of Charles II. 
This was the school of the Latitudinarian, or Platonizing, 
divines, the chief among whom were. Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, Henry More, Wilkins, and Ciidworth, They all 
belonged to the Church of England; but it was their 
desire to see the terms of church membersliip so modi- 
fied, by the suppression, or at any rate non-imposition, 
of those parts of the Anglican doctrine and discipline 
which were obnoxious to other Protestants, as to admit 
of a comprehension of the great body of tlic Noncon- 
formists within the pale of the National church. Soon 
after the Eevolution, a biH for effecting this comprehen- 
sion was brought into Parliament, and nearly passed into 
law ; it was, however, ultimately rejected. 

The chief Puritan name in the latter part of the century 
is that of Eichard Baxter. Baxter was a Presbyterian ; and, 
although he actively exerted himself in favour of the 
Eestoration, was ejected soon after it, under the Act of Uni- 
formity, from his living of Kidderminster. He was a man 
of great activity of mind, and readiness of pen ; and his 
writings — from the thick volume to the occ^ional tract 
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— are almost countless. He was a zealous polemic, and 
levelled no small number of his publications at what he 
called Popery,” It is curious, however, tliat not one 
of these productions appeared in the reign of James II,, 

— a period when so uncompromising a divine would have 
found it, one would have thought, especially incumbent 
upon him to uphold his testimony. But tlie series breaks 
off before the accession of James, and is not renewed till 
after the Eevolution. This silence is explained, of course, 
by the community of political interests which theTdng, 
by Jiis declarations of indulgence, strove to establish, and, 
in part, succeeded in establishing, between the Catholics 
and the Nonconformists, Baxter’s most popular work is 
a devotional treatise, published in 1649, entitle^ TAc 
Saints^ Everlasting Best 


Philosophy: — Hobbes; Locke, 

Though the philosophical teaching of the English Uni- 
versities remained in statu quo during this period, specula- 
tion was common among cultivated minds, and developed in 
certain branches of inquiry marked and important results. 
In metaphysics occurs the name of Thomas Hobbes, and flie 
still more famous name of John Locke. Political reasoning 
was earnestly followed by Milton, Hobbes, Sidney, Har- 
rington, Filmer, and Locke. Essay-writing was attempted 
by Felltham, and more successfully by Bishop Hall and 
Sir Thomas Browne. Lastly, the “ new philosophy,” as it 
was called in that age, -that is, the philosophy of experi- 
ment, received a strong impulse through the incorpora- 
tion, in 1662, of the Eoyal Society. 

Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury,” was born 
in the year of the Spanish Armada, and is said to have 
owed the nervous timidity of his constitution to the terror 
with which his mother regarded the approach of the in- 
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vading host. After a residence of five years at Oxford, 
he travelled on the continent, and made the acquaintance 
of several eminent men. Returning to England, he 
devoted himself to the careful study of the classical 
historians and poets. He early conceived a dislike to the 
democratical or movement party of that day, and in 1628 
published a translation of r/t7i'7/cZ/rfes, “that the follies 
of the Athcnitin democrats might be made known to his 
fellow-citizens.” For the greater portion of his long life, 
afier* attaining to manliood, he resided as a tutor or as a 
friend in the family of the Earls of Devonshire. The 
stormy opening of the Long Parliament, in 1640, led him 
to apprehend civil war, fiom whicli his timid nature in- 
stinctively shrank; he accordingly went over to France, 
and took up his abode at Paris. Among his philosophical 
acquaintance there, were (iassendi and Father Mersenne. 
The former was as great a sceptic as himself ; the latter, 
he says*, once when he was dangerously ill, tried to make 
him a CathoUc, but without the least success. His poli- 
tical treatise, De, Givej was published at Paris in 1646. 
The LeviathaVf containing his entire philosophical 
system, appeared in 1651 ; the De Coi^pore^ a physio- 
^ logical work, in 1655, and the Dc Howine in 1658. 
At the age of eighty he wrote his Behemoth^ a history 
of the civil war, and, about the same time, a Latin 
poem on the rise .and growth of the Papal power. In 
his eiglity-seventh year he j)ublished a metrical version of 
the Odjjsspy^ and in tlie following year one of the Iliad; 
both, however, are worthless. He died in 1679, being then 
ninety-one years old. 

Few names occur in the history of our literature which 
are more noteworthy than that of John Locke, because 
there are few writers to whose influence important changes 


See his curious Latin autobiography, prelixed to the edition of his 
woi^ by Sir W. Molosworth, 
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or advances in general opinion, upon divt^rs important 
(questions, can. be so certainly and directly attributed. 
His political doctrines have been persistently carried into 
practice by his own country ever since his death, and 
recently by other countries also ; and the results have — 
to outward appearance, at least — been singularly en- 
couraging. By his famous Essaj/ on the lluruan Uader^ 
standmg^ he effectually checked the tendency to waste 
the efforts of the mind in sterile metaphysical discussions, 
and opened out a track of inquiry which the human mind 
,lias earnestly prosecuted ever since, with ever-increasing 
confidence in the soundness of the method, considered as 
a testing process, applicable to matters of fact. Lastly, 
his Treatise on Edaadion^ from which Itousseau is siiid to 
have largely borrowed in his Emiles contains the first 
suggestion of a large number of those improvements, both 
in the theory and practice of education, which the pre- 
sent age has seen effected. 

Locke resided for many years in the house of his patron 
and friend. Lord Shaftesbury, the Achitophel of Dryden’s 
satire, whose character the poet portrayed in tliose 
famous lines, — 

“ R<‘stloss iinfixetl in prii)c*iplos ami 
In powor niiplf .isod, iiupatunt of disgrace; 

A fiery soul, Mliieli, working out it^ ua}, 

Kretted the pigmy body to ilccay, 

And o’er-informed the tern incut of clay.” 

Sharing the Whig opinions of his patron, Locke came 
in also for his full share of the enmity of the (^oiirt, which 
even demanded, in 1685, his extradition from the States- 
Heneral of Holland (whither he had followed Shaftesbury 
after his disgrace in 1682). His friends, however, con- 
cealed him, and Locke had the satisfaction of returning to 
England in the fleet of the conquering William of (Grange. 
Strange ! that of the two greatest Englishmen of tliat day 
— John Locke and John Dryden — the resemblance of 
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whose portraits must have struck many an observer, the 
one should date his personal advancement and the triumph 
of the cause to which he adhered, from the same event 
which brought dismissal, ruin, and humiliation to the 
other ! 

Locke’s own account of the origin of the Essay is 
interesting. In the prefatory Epistle to the Eeader, he 
says, Were it fit to trouble thee With the iiistory of this 
Essaj, I should tell thee that five or six friends, meeting 
at my chamber, and discoursing on a subject very remote 
from this, found themselves quickly at a stand, by the 
difficulties that rose on every side. After we had a whih' 
puzzled ourselves, without coming any nearer a resolution 
of those doubts which perplexed us, it came into my 
thoughts that we took a wrong course ; and that, before 
we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was ne- 
cessary to examine our own abilities, and sec what objects 
our understfindings were, or were not, fitted to deal with. 
This I proposed to the company, who all readily assented ; 
and thereupon it was agreed that this should be our first 
inquiry. Some hasty and undigested thoughts on a 
subject I had never before considered, which I set down 
against our next meeting, gave the first entrance into this 
discoiu-se ; which, having been thus begun by chance, was 
continued by intreaty; written by incoherent parcels; and, 
after long intervals of neglect, resumed again, as my 
humour or occasions permitted ; and at last, in a retire- 
ment, where an attendance on my health gave me leisure, 
it was brought into that order thou now seest it.” 

The order jin which Locke’s principal works appeared 
was as follows: — his nrst Letter on Toleration was pub- 
lished in Holland in 1688; the Essay on the Human 
Understandiivy appeared in 1689; the two Treatises on 
Gover^Tnent in 1690; the Thoughts upon Education in 
1693; and the treatise on the Reasonableness of Chris- 
^y in 1695. Locke died unmarried at the house of 
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his friend, Sir Francis Mlisham, in Essex, in the year 
1704. 

Of the many remarkable works on political science, to 
which this agitated period gave birth, we shall have 
occasion to speak more particularly in the second part 
of this work. Speaking generally, these works represent 
the opinions of five parties: cavalier Tories, and philo- 
sophical Tories; Puritan Whigs, and constitutional Whigs ; 
and philosophical Eepublicans. Sir Robert Filmer, author 
of the PaiHarcha, in which the doctrine of “ the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong ” was pushed to its ex- 
treme, was the chief writer of the first party; Hobbes 
represented the second ; Milton and Algernon Sydney the 
third; Locke the foiirtK; and Harrington the fifth. 
JVIilton’s chief political treatises are, the Tenure of Kings 
and Magiatratea (1649), and The ready and easy Way 
to eatahliah a free Ccmimomvealth Harrington’s 

Oceana^ the name by wliich lie designates England, as his 
imagination painted her after being regenerated by re- 
publicatiism, was publislied in 1656. The Protector’s 
go^ ernment at first refused to allow it to appear, but Crom- 
well, at the request of his favourite daughter, Elizabeth, 
gave his consent to the publication, coupled, however, with 
the dry remark, tl)at what he had won by the sword he 
should not suffer liimself to be scribbled out of.” 


Essay Writing : — Hall; Feltham; Browne. 

The examples of Bacon and Burton were followed by 
several gifted men in this period, who preferred jotting down 
detached thoughts on a variety of subjects, making as it 
were Gruesscs at Truth ” in a variety of directions, to the 
labour of concentrating their faculties upon a single intel- 
lectual enterprise. Thus Bishop Hall wrote, in the early 
part of the century. Three Centuries of Meditations and 
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Vow8y each century containing a hundred short essays or 
papers. Felltham’s lieaolvea ("resolve,” in the sense 
of " solution of a problem published in 1637, is a work 
of the same kind. The Reliyio Medici of Sir Thomas 
Browne*, the knight of Norwich, is also nothing but 
a medley of opinions, and strange or humorous notions, 
quaintly and sometimes eloquently expressed, upon reli- 
gion, and many otlier matters besides. 


Physical Science. 

The present Koyal Society, incorporated with a view to 
the promotion of physical science in 1662, arose out of 
some scientific meetings held at Oxford in the rooms of 
Dr. Wilkins, the President of Wadham College. They 
soon had the honour of numbering among their fellows 
the great Newton, some of whose principal discoveries 
were first made known to the world in their Proceed^ 
inf/8. Newton was educated at Trinity t'ollege, Cam- 
bridge; in the chapel of wliicli society may be seen a 
noble statue of him by Koubillac, with the inscription, 
" Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit.” 


* Author 4ilso oiJJydrwtaphia and a Trcatibc on Vulgar Errors (1C4C). 
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CHAPTEE V. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

We will commence, as in the last period, with a Brief 
summary of the political history. 

The opcmino- of the century beheld the firm establish- 
ment of the state of thin^^s brought in at the fievolution 
of lb*88, by the passing of the Act of Settlement, limiting 
the succi*ssion to the crown to Sophia, wife of the elector 
of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Protestants. 
The various Protestant sects had just obtained toleration ; 
the Catholics, on the other hand, lay under the full weight 
of a penal code, the oppress! vem'ss of which had just been 
aggravated by the passing of the Act of 1700, the avowed 
object of which wiis, to cause the forfeiture of the estates 
of all Catholic proprietors who refused to abandon their 
faith. The only palliation that Mr. Hallam can find*, 
wdth reference to this measure, is, that it was very spa- 
ringly put in force ; which must indeed have been the case, 
otherwise there could not well be a (^atholic landholder 
in these coUntries at the present moment. The Catholics 
had, moreover, to pay double taxes, were excluded from all 
public employments, and were shut out from the Univer- 
sities. Much the same -system was being pursued at the 
same time by the government of Louis XIV. towards the 
Huguenots of France ; but with this difference, that the 
despotic character of the French monarchy caused tlie 
laws to be executed in France with infinitely greater 
rigour and punctuality than was the case in England. 


* Constitutional Hist,, vol. iii. ch. ▼. 
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Upon the accession of Anne in 1702, a Tory ministry 
came into power for a short t^pie. But its principal 
member — the able and unprincipled Godolphin — passed 
over to tlie Whij^s, and it was Wliig policy which engaged 
the nation in the war of the Spanish succession. Marl- 
borough, the great Whig general, was closely connected 
with Godolphin by marriage. Eveiyone has heard of the 
victories of Blenheim, Bamillies, and Oudunarde. Through 
thQ intrigues of Mrs. Masham, a lady of the bed-chamber, 
who had obtained an ascendency over the feeble mind of 
the Queen, and partly in consequence of the odium which 
the ill-advised prosecution of Dr. Sachevcrel for preaching 
high Toryism before Parliament, drew down upon them, 
the Whig ministry were dismissed in 1710. Their Tory 
successors, Harley, Earl of Oxford, and St. John Lord 
Bolingbroke, concluded the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 
But at the death of Anne in the following year the Tory 
ministers, who showed symptoms of favouring tlie claims 
of the Pretender (the son of James II.), were at once 
hurled from power, and the long period of Wliig rule 
commenced, which only ended with the resignation of Sir 
Eobert Walpole, in 1742. This celebrated minister prac- 
tically ruled the country for twenty-one years, from 1721 
to 1742, during which period Slngland, through him, 
preserved peace with foreign powers ; and such wars as 
arose on the continent were shorter and lesii^destructive 
than they would otherwise have been. But in 1741 the 
temper of the country had become so warlike that a 
peace policy was no longer practicable, and Walpole was 
forced to succumb. The administration which succeeded, in 
which the leading spirit was that fine scholar and high- 
minn^d nobleman. Lord Carteret (afterwards Earl Gran- 
engaged in the Austrian succession war, on the side 
of Maria Theresa. England played no very distinguished 
Dart in this war, the success at Dettingen (1743) being 
SSiore than counterbalanced by the reverse at Fontenoy 
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in the following year. The intrigues of the Pelhams 
drove Lord Granville from office in 1744, and the Duke 
of Newcastle, with his brother, Mr. Pelham, formed, with 
tlie aid of the leaders of the opposition, what was called 
the “Broad bottom” ministry. Newcastle — a man of 
small ability, but strong in his extensive parliamen- 
tary influence — remained prime minister for twelve 
}ears. In 1745 occurred the insurrection of the Highland 
clans in favour of the Prince Charles Edward, grandson .of 
James 11. After defeating the royal troops at Preston 
Pans, the Prince marched into England, and penetrated 
as far as Derby. But, meeting with no support, he was 
compelled to retreat, and in the following year his brave 
l)ut irregular followers were totally routed by the Duke of 
Cumberland at Culloden. The continental war was ter- 
minated by the peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle in 1748. At the 
])reaking out of the Seven Years’ War in 1756, inj^hich 
England was allied with Frederic of Prussia against 
France and Russia, the Duke of Newcastle’s incapacity 
caused everything to miscarry. Minorca was lost, and 
the Duke of Cumberland capitulated, with bis whole army, 
to the French, at Closter-seven. Pitt, the great Commoner, 
the honest statesman, the terrible and resistless orator, 
had to be admitted, though sorely against the king’s will, 
to a seat in the Cabinet. The force of his genius and the 
contagion of his enthusiasm effected a marvellous change ; 
and the memorable year 1759 witnessed the triumph of 
the allies at Mindcn, the victory of Wolfe on the heights 
ot Abraham, which led to the conquest of Canada, and 
the defeat of the French fleet by Hawke off Belleisle. 

Pitt had to resign in 1761, making way for the king’s 
favourite, Lord Bute, who concluded the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau at the end of 1762, by which Canada, Gape 
Breton, part of Louisiana, Florida, the Senegal, and Mi- 
norca, were ceded to Britain. For the next twelve years 
England was universally regarded as the most powerful 
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and successful nation in Europe. But the war had been 
frightfully expensive, and Mr. Grrenville, who was prime 
minister from 1763 to 1765, conceived in an unlucky 
hour the idea that a revenue could be raised from America 


by taxes laid on the colonies by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. The Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766 delayed the 
bursting of th(^ storm ; but fresh attempts at taxation being 
made, and resisted by the people of Boston, the war of 
independence broke out in the year 1775, and, through 
the help of France, which allied itself with the new 
Republic in 1778, resulted in the recognition by Great 
Britain of the independence of the United States in 1783. 
Lord Chatham, who had all along condemned the awkward 
and irritating measuies of coercion employed ])y the 
ministry, vainly opposed, in his memorable dying speech 
in the House of Lords, ‘the dismemberment of this 
ancient monarchy.’ 

The administration which conducted the American war 
was presided over by thc» Tory premier. Lord North, who 
governed the country for twelve years, from 1770 to 1782. 
Up to the former date the powers of government had, 
ever since 1688, been exercised, with the exception of a 
few brief intervals, by the great Whig families — the 
Russells, Pelhams, Fitzroys, Bentincks, &c. (together with 
the commoners whom they selected to assist them) — who 
prided themselves on having brought about the Revolution. 
It cannot be denied that on the whole this junto governed 
with great vigour and success, and that the English aris- 
tocracy never showed itself to greater advantage. With 
the advent of Lord North to power, all was changed. 


Great questions were Handled by little men, and the pre- 
ponderance of intellectual power remained always on the 
side of the opposition, which numbered Fox, Burke, 
Bsuk^, l)unning, and Sheridan, in its ranks. At length, in 
Lord North was driven from the helm, and after tlie 


,l^e|^ 9 dministrations of the Marquis of Rockingham and 
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Lord Shelburne, and that which resulted from the coalition 
of Fox with Lord North, the younger Pitt came into , 
power at the end of 1783, and commenced his long and 
I'V'cntful career as prime minister. His policy was at first 
purely Whig and constitutional, like tliat of his fatlier ; 
])ut, after 1789, the attitude which he was compelled to 
take in relation to the extreme or revolutionary liberal- 
ism of FrJince, gradually clianged the position of his 
government to such an extent Jis to make it essentially 
Tory, as being supported by tlie Tory party in Parliament 
and in the country. Pitt, however, remained personally a 
sincere and consistent liberal to the last. 


General Characteristics : — Pope and Johnson; Poetry 
from 1700 to 1745. 

The eighteenth century was a period of repose and sta- 
bility in England’s political history. Saved by her insular 
position from the desolating wars which ravaged the conti- 
nent, and acquiescing in the compromise between tlieo- 
retical liberty .and prescriptive right established at the 
Revolution of 1688, tlie nation enjoyed during the whole 
of tlie period, except in the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 
1745, profound internal peace. Then was the time, it 
niiglit have been imagined, for the fructification under the 
most favourable circumstances of whatever germs of 
tliought the philosophy and poetry of preceding ages had 
implanted in the English mind, in the noblest and purest 
forms of literature and art. 

Such, however, was far from being the case. The litefa- 
ture of the eighteenth century, though occupying a large 
space to our eyes at the present day, from the proximity 
of tlie time and the want of other thinkers who have taken 
up the ground more satisfactorily, is for the most part 
essentially of the fugitive sort, and will probably be 
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considered in futurfe ages as not having treated with true 
^ appreciation one single subject which it has handled. To 
speculate upon the causes of this inferiority does not lie 
within the scope of the present work ; we have simply to 
note the fact. 

The rising of the clans in 1745 divides our period into 
two nearly equal portions, of the first of which Pope may be 
taken as the representative author; of the second, Johnson. 
•• Alexander Pope was born at the house of his father, a 
linen merchant, residing in Lombard Street, London, in 
the year 1688. A sojourn at Lisbon had led to the father’s 
conversion to Catholicism, and young Pope was brought 
up, so far as circumstances would allow, in the rigid belief 
and practice of his fatlier’s creed. His religion excluded 
him from the public schools and universities of England ; 
his education was therefore private, and not, it would 
appear, of the best kind. Such as it was, it was not con- 
tinued long; so that Pope may be considered as emi- 
nently’ a self-taught man — a self-cultivated poet. His 
poetic gift manifested itself early : — 

. “ As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

1 lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 

The classical poets soon became his chief study and 
delight, and he valued the moderns in proportion as they 
had drunk more or less deeply of the classical spirit. The 
genius of the Gothic* or Eomantic ages inspired him at 
this time with no admiration whatever, so that in the re- 
trospect of the poetical and critical masterpieces of past 
times, which concludes the third book of the Essay on 
Criticiam^ he can find no bright spot in the thick intel- 
lectual darkness, from the downfall of the Western Empire 
to the age of Leo X. The only native writers whom he 
deigns to mention are — Eoscommon and Walsh ! To 
the author of the Essay on Translated Verse he was in- 
deed largely indebted, not only for the general conception 
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of the Essay on Criticism^ but even for some of the best 
expressions in it.* ** Walsh, too, who was a man of fort^ime, 
was his patron and kind entertainer, and gratitude led 
Pope to do him, as a poet, a little more than justice. But 
in spite of minor blemishes one cannot be blind to the tran- 
scendent merits of this production, which, taken as the 
composition of a youth of twenty or twenty-one, is an 
intellectual and rhythmical achievement perhaps un- 
paralleled. 

In a memorable passage, containing not a few illustrious 
names. Pope has told us how he came to publish : — 

“ But why then publish ? Granville the polite — 

And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write : 

Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 

And Congr(*ve loved, and Swift endiu'ed my lays ; 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield, read ; 

E’en mitrod Eochester would nod the head : ’ 

And St. John’s self ^Great Drydeu’s friend before) * 

With open arms received one poet more.”t 


Drydenhehadjust seen, and no more (“ Virgilium tantum 
vidi ” is his expression), in the last year of the old poet’s 
life, he being then a boy of twelve. He knew Wycherley, 
the dramatist, then a somewhat battered, worn-out relic of 
the gay reign of Charles II., and wrote an excellent letter 
on the occasion of his death in 1716. His relations to 


* Roscommon has, speaking of Biyden — 

** And with a brave disorder shows his art” 

Pope follows with — 

“ From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part” 
Again, Roscommon has — ^ 

“ Then make the proper use of each extreme.” 

" And write with fury, but correct with phlegm.” 

Of this Pope’s lines are but the echo — 

“ Our critics take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but correct with phlegm.” 

t Imitations of Horace. 
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Addison were characteristic on both sides. Steele in- 
troduced them to each other in 1712. Several trifling 
circumstances whioli occurred in the three following years 
conspired to create an unplejisant state of feeling between 
them, which was brought to a climax in 1715 by the en- 
couragement given by Addison to liis friend Tickell in his 
project of a rival translation of Homer. Pope’s version 
and that by Tickell came out nearly together, and nothing 
can be clearer than the great superiority of the former. 
Yet* Addison (one cannot but fear, out of jealousy), wlnlc 
praising both translations, pronounced that Tickcll’s “ had 
more of Homer.” This was the occasion of Pope’s writing 
that wonderful piece of satire, which will be found at a sub- 
sequent page. Addison made no direct reply, but a few 
months later he, in a paper published in the Freelioldev^ 
spoke in terms of high praise of Pope’s translation. The 
poet’s susceptible nature was touched by this generosity, and 
he, in his turn, immortalised Addison in his fifth satire : — 

** And in our days (t xciiso somo courtly stains) 

No wliil er page tliaii Addison remains , 

He from the taste obsicne reclaims our joiitli, 

And sots tht passions on tlio side ot truth , 

Forms the soft liosom with tlie giiitlost art, 

And pours ( ach human virtue in the heart ” 

Far more close and cordial were the relations between 
Pope and Swift. Their acquaintance began at the time 
of Swift’s resideshee in London, between 1710 and 1713. 
The famous Dean was twenty-one years older than Pope ; 
but theie must have been a strong inherent sympathy be- 
tween their characters, for they "became fast friends at 
once, and continued so until Swift’s mind broke down. 
Each had all the tastes i f the author and man of letters ; 
each wad audacious and satirical ; each saw through and 
despised the hollowness of society, though in their different 
ways each strove to raise himself in it. Swift’s ambition 
^as for power ; he vdshed Jhat his literary successes should 
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serve merely as a basis and vantage-ground whence to 
scale the high places of the State ; Pope’s ambition was 
purely for fame, and he regarded literary success, not as a 
means, but as an end. It certainly shows spme real ele- 
vation of soul in both, that two men, each so irritable, 
and whose vefy points of resemblance might have made 
it easier for them to come into collision, should have re- 
mained steady friends for twenty-five years. The utter 
absence of jealousy in both will perhaps account for the 
fact. Soon after they became acquainted. Swift was able 
to do Pope a great service. In 1713, the prospectus of 
the translation of the Iliad appeared; and Swift, who wasj 
at that time a real power in London society, used his op- 
portunities to get the subscription list well filled. Chiefl^ 
by his exertions, the list became such a long one, that the 
proceeds amounted to a small fortune for Pope, and set 
him at ease on the score of money matters for the re- 
mainder of his life. His labours in connection with the 
translation of Homer extended from 1713 to 1725. He 
employed in translating the Odyssey the services of two 
minor poets, Fenton and Broome, so that only one-lialf of 
the version is from his own hand. 

In 1725 Pope published an edition of Shakspeare. His j 
preface shows a juster appreciation of the great dramatist 
than was then common; yet liis own taste pointed too 
decidedly to the French and classical school to admit of 
his doing full justice to the chief of the'^Bomantic. He 
was the first to amend two or three corrupt readings by 
slight and happy alterations, which have since been urfi- 
versally adopted. Such*is his substitution of /‘south ” for 
the old reading “ sound,” in the lines in Tweffih Night — 

“ Oh ! it came o’er mine ear like the sweet south 
That breathes over a bank of violets 

and of “strides” for “sides,” (and Tarquin’s ravishing. 
strides,^^) in Macbeth. 

•M 
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The first three books of the Lundad, which was dedi- 
cated to Swift, appeared anonymously in 1728. In it the 
poet revenges himself on a number of obscure poets and 
feeble critics, who had — though not without provocation 
— attacked and libelled him. The very obscurity of these 
individuals detracts much from the permanent interest of 
the satire. The persons and parties introduced by Dryden 
in his Absalom and Achitophel occupied elevated situa- 
tioi^ upon the public stage, and, as the satire itself is 
conceived and composed in a corresponding strain of ele- 
vation, it is probable that, so long as English history 
interests us, that satire will be read. But the Cookes, 
Curlls, Goncanens, and other personages of the Dunciad 
are to us simple names which suggest no ideas ; and even 
the intellectual mastery of the author, great though it be, 
is hardly so evident to us as the frantic vindictiveness 
which strains every nerve to say the most wounding and 
humiliating things. 

The famous Essay on Man appeared anonymously in 
1732. It was the fruit of Pope’s familiar intercourse with 
the sceptic Lord Bolingbroke, and reflects in the popular 
literature the opinions of a philosophical school presently 
to be noticed. No poem in the language contains a greater 
number of single lines which have passed into proverbs.* ** 
The various satirical pieces known as the Mitral Essays 
and the Imitations of Horace, with Prologue and Epi- 
logue, were published between the years 1731 and 1738. 

* Fop example — 

** A mighty maze, but not without a plan.*’ 

“ The prc^r stu^ of mankind is man.” 

*' The enormous faith of many made for one.” 

** Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

** The rest is all but leather or prunella.” 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

** Damn’d to everlasting fame.” 

But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

** From grave to from lively to severe,” &c., &c. 
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A fourth book was added to the Dunciad in 17425 and the | 
whole poem was re-cast 5 so as to assign the enviable dis- 
tinction of king of the dunces to Colly Cibber, the poet 
laureate, instead of Theobald. Pope ^ed in May, 1744. 

Politically, Pope occupied through life a position of 
much dignity. Both Halifax and Secretary Craggs desired 
to pension him, but he declined their offers^ Thanks to 
Homer, he could say truly — 

“I lire and thrive, * 

Indebted t6 no prince or peep alive.” 

His neutral position is again indicated in the lines — 

“ In moderation placing all my glory, 

While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.'* 

But in principle, it is clear that he infinitely preferred 
the politics of Locke to those of Filmer. This is proved 
by such lines as — 

“ For sure^ if Dulness sees a grateful day, 

’Tis in the shade of arbitraiy sway 

May you, my Cam and Isis, preach it long, 

‘ The right divine of kings ta govern wrong.* ** 

On the other hand, some of bis dearest and most inti- 
mate friends, as Swift and Bolingbroke, were Tories. 

In religious belief. Pope was of course professedly a! 
Catholic, but there is scarcely a page of his poetry in 
which the leaven of that scepticism which pervaded the 
society in which he moved may not be traced. At the 
court of the Prince of Wq-les at Bichmond, where Pope was 
a frequent and a welcome guest, free-thinking was in 
favour, and Tindal, the Deist, was zealously patronised : — 

But art thou one whom new opinions sway. 

One who believes where Tindal leads the way ? 

The religious indifferentism which Pope assumed had| 
undoubtedly many conveniences, *in an age when serious 
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and bona-Jide Catholicism was repressed by every kind of 
vexatious penal disability, and the literary circle in which 
he lived was composed exclusively of Protestants or unbe^ 
lievers. He styled himself — 

“ Papist OP Protestant, or both between, 

Liko good Erasmus, in an honest mean.” 

Perhaps, too, it may be said, that, independently of ex- 
ternal influences, his own highly intellectualised nature 
predisposed him to set reason above faith, to value great 
thinkers more than great saints. But he would not let 
liimself be driven or persuaded into any act of formal 
apostasy. When, upon the death of liis father, in 1717, his 
friend Bisliop Atterbury hinted that he was now free to 
consult his worldly interests by joining the established 
church. Pope absolutely rejected the proposal — upon 
singular and non-Catholic grounds, it is true — but so 
decidedly as to make it impossible that tlie advice should 
be repeated. As he grew older. Pope’s sympathies with 
the free-thinking school, at least with tlie rank and file of 
their writers, seem to have declined ; very disrespectful 
mention is made of them in the Dunciad, Their spokes- 
man is thus introduced in the fourth book : — 

‘“Be that my task,' replies a gloomy clerk, 

»Swom foe to mystery, yet divinely dark ; 

Whose piouM hope aspires to see the day 
When moral evidence shall quite decay ” &c. 

Finally, whatever may have been the aberrations of his 
life, its closing scene was one of faith and pious resigna- 
tion. The priest who administered to him the last sacra- 
ments came out from the dying man, . . . penetrated 
to the last degree with tne state of mind in which he found 
his penitent, resigned, and wrapt up in the love of God 
and * Bolingbroke, like the friends of Beranger, on 


* Camihesti Life of Pope, 
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a like occasion^ is said to have flown into a great fit of 
passion at hearing of the priest being called in. 

So much space has been given to Pope that we can 
notice but very briefly the remaining poets of his time. 
The reign of Anne was considered in the last century to 
be the Augustan age of English Uterature ; nor, when we , 
remember the great number of poets who then flourished, 
the high patronage which many of them received, and the 
extent to which literary tastes then pervaded the upper 
ranks of society, shall we pronounce the term altogether 
mfiplaced. At any rate, by contrast to the middle 
period of the century, its opening was bright indeed. 
Johnson, in the Life of Prior, observes; — Everything 
has its day. Through the reigns of William and Anne no 
prosperous event passed undignified by poetry. In the 
last war [the Seven Years’ War], when France was disgraced 
and overpowered in every quarter of the globe, when 
Spain, coming to her assistance, only shared her calamities, 
and the name of an Englishman was reverenced through 
Europe, no poet was heard amidst the general acclamation ; 
the fame of our councillors and heroes was entrusted to 
the gazetteer.” The genius of Chatham — the heroism of 
Wolfe — are unsung to this day. 

Addison, the son of a Westmoreland clergyman, was ^ 
‘singled out, while yet at Oxford, as a fit object for Govern- 
ment patronage, and sent to travel with a pension. In 
that learned, but then disloyal. University, a sincere and 
clever Whig was a phenomenon so rare, that the Whig 
ministry seem to have thought they could not do too much 
to encourage the growth of the species. While on the 
continent, Addison produced several heroic poems in praise 
of King William, written in the heroic couplet, in which 
Dryden had achieved so much. In 1704 he celebrated in 
The Campaign the battle of Blenheim. For this he was 
rewarded with the post of Commissioner of Appeals. Addi- 
son also wrote a few hymns, the simple beauty of which 
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forms a marked contrast to the stiff and laboured subli- 
mity of his heroics^, His dramatic and prose works will be 
noticed presently. 

I The poet day was also dependent on patrons, but they 
were in his case private noblemen, not ministers of State. 
Gay’s Fables is a book yhich most of us have read with 
pleasure in early life. This kindly-natured man, whom 
Pope describes as — 


“ 111 wit a man, simplicity a child,” 


• 

belonged to the race of careless, thoughtless poets described 
by Horace, who have little idea how to get on in the 
world ; and, but for the kind interference of the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry, who took liim into their house 
.during the latter years of his life, and managed his affairs 
for him, his embarrassments might have altogether over- 
whelmed him. He died at the early age of forty-four. 

I Parnell is now only remembered as the author of the 
Hermit lie was the friend of Harley, Earl of Oxford, to 
whom Pope sent the edition of his poems, of which lie 
superintended the publication after Ids death, recommend- 
ing them to the fallen statesman in a few graceful lines, 
musical but weighty, such as Pope alone could write. 

I Swift, to whom Pope dedicated the Dunciad, in the 
well-known lines — 


“ Oh ' thou, whatPYP’' title please thine ear, 

Doan, Drapier, Bickcrstoff, or Gulhver , 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ senous air, 

Or laugh and shake in Rahel&is’ easy chair, 

Or praise the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy grieved country’s copper chains unbind,”— 


was a colons writer in verse no less than in prose. His 
poen# t<^ttend to nearly twice the length of those of 
Thojuson, and consist of Odes, Epistles, Epigrams, Songs, 
Satifes, and Epitaphs, besides the poem entitled Cadenus 
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and Vanessa. There is much that is objectionable in 
them, both in matter and form : in matter, because they 
exemplify, more signally than even th^prose writings, the 
grossness which disfigured this powerful mind ; in form, 
became most of them are in octo-syllabic verse — a metre 
which it is very difficult to keep fyom degenerating into a 
jingling doggrel, even if the greatest pains be taken — 
pains which Swift did not take. 

James Thomson, the author of the SeasoTis, was the, son { 
of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. Showing a bias to 
literature, he was advised to repair to the great stage of 
London, a place too wide for the operation of petty com- 
petition and private malignity, where merit might so6n 
become conspicuous, and would find friends as soon as it 
became reputable to befriend it.”* The proceeds of the sajie 
of Winter were all that he had to depend upon for so^# 
time after his arrival in tlie metropolis. By degreet^ he^ 
acquired a reputation, and a fair share of patronage, from 
which only his invincible laziness prevented him from 
reaping greater benefit. Pope countenanced his tragedy 
of AgamemTwn by coming to it the first night, and ex- 
pressed his personal regard for him in a poetical epistle. 
Besides the Seasons, he wrote Liberty — a tedious, high*- \ 
flown production, which no one read, even at its first ap- 
pearance ; Britannia, an attack on Sir Eobert Walpole’s 1 
government ; and Tfte Castle of Indolence. After Walpole’s f 
downfall, he obtained a sinecure place through the influence 
of his friend Lyttelton, but did not long enjoy it, dying, 
after a short illness, in 1748. 

Matthew Prior, a native of Dorsetshire, from an obscure i 
origin, rose to considerable eminence, both literary and 
political. In early life he was a Whig, and first came into 
notice as the author, jointly with Charles Montague, of 


* Johnson. 
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^ the City Mouse and Country Mouse. In 1701 he ratted 
to the Tories, and made himself so useful to the party as to 
be selected to mapage several delicate negotiations with 
foreign powers, in particular that which resulted in the 
Treaty of Utrecht. His behaviour on this occasion exposed 
him, though it would appear unjustly, to heavy charges from 
the Whig ministry, which came into power in 1714, and 
he was thrown into prison and kept there for more than 
two^ears. His old associates probably considered him as 
a renegade, and dealt out to him an unusual measure of 
severity. His works consist of tales, love-verses, occa- 
‘ sional pieces, and two long poems called Abna and Solo-- 
' mon. Of Alma^ a satire. Pope said that it was the only 
piece of Prior’s composition of which he should wish to be 
the author. Solomon is a tedious didactic poem, in heroic 
Verse. 

Of ‘^well-natured Garth,” author of the mock-heroic 
poem, the Dispensary ^ the idea of which he took from 
Boileau’s Lutrin^ we can only say that he was a physician, 
and a staunch adherent to revolution principles during the 
reign of Anne, for which lie was rewarded with a due share 
of professional emolument, when his party came into 
power in 1714. He was an original member of the Kit-cat 
Cliib, generally mentioned as a set of wits, in reality, the 
patriots that saved Britain.”* Sir Richard Blackmoref 
was another patriotic poet. He was the city physician, 
and was knighted by King William. He wrote four long 
epic poems, the best oi which, PHnce Arthur^ is below 
mediocrity, while the three others, King Arthur^ King 
Alfred, and Eliza, are simply unreadable. His chief claim 
to notice is that he became a butt for the satire both of 
Dryden^,flfiid Pope. Tickell, already mentioned as the j 
prot&jj^^f Addison, wrote the well-known Elegy upon his 
frieplli^d several minor pieces. Glover, author of the 


* Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. 
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short and spirited epic, Leonidas^ and of the noble ballad 
of Hosier^a Ghost, devoted his thoughts, in middle life, to 
questions of trade and finance ; otherwise, the great exploits 
of the Seven Years* War might not have remained uncele- 
brated. Isaac Watts, author of the well-known collection 
of hymns for children, was a dissenting minister, who, 
having fallen into weak health, resided, during the last 
tliirty-six years of his life, in the house of Sir Thomas 
Abney, at Stoke Newington, where he died in 1748. 


The Drama, 1700—1745; — Addison, Rowe, &o. Prose Co- 
medy : — Farquhar, Vanbrugh, &c. ; The Beggars* Opera. 

Since the appearance of Congreve’s Mourning Bride, 
a tragedy of the old school, no tragic work had been pro- 
duced deserving of mention up to the year 1713. By that 
time the classic drama of France, the masterpieces of 
Corneille and Racine, had become thoroughly known and 
appreciated in England ; and, in the absence of any native 
writers of great original power, it was natural that our 
dramatists, both in tragedy and comedy, should model 
their plays upon the French pattern. This is the case 
with Addison’s celebrated tragedy of Cato, It was con- 
ceived and partly written, according to Cibber*, in the 
year 1703; but Addison had laid it aside, and only 
brought it on the stage in 1713, at tlie urgent request of 
his political associates. Cato is in form a strictly classic/ 
play ; the unities are observed and all admixture of comic 
matter is avoided, as carefully as in any play of Racine’s. 
The brilliant prologue was written by Pope. The play 
met with signal success, because it was applauded by both 
political parties, the Whigs cheering the frequent allusions 
to liberty and patriotism, the Tories echoing back the 


* Cibber's Apology, 
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cheers^ because they did not choose to be thought more 
friendly to tyranny than their opponents. 

\ Rowe produced several tolerable tragedies, one of 
S which, the Fair Penitent^ is a re -cast of Massinger’s* 
IFcUal Dowry. His Jane Shore is an attempt to write a 
tragedy in the manner of Shakespeare. Thomson, the 
I author of the Seasons j wrote th^ tragedy of Sophonisba^ 
in the style of Cato. The success of this play is said to 
have been marred by a ridiculous circumstance. There is 
an absurdly flat line, 

** Oh Sophonisba ! SophoniBba, 0 ! ” 
at the recital of which a wag in the pit called out 
“ Oh Jemmy Thomson I Jemmy Tliomson, 0 ! ” 

The parody was for some days in everyone’s mouth, and 
made the continued representation of the play impossible. 
'Young, the author of the Myht Thoughts^ wrote several 
tragedies, among which Revenge^ produced in 1721, still 
keeps possession of the stage. « 

The comedy of manners, in prose, of which the first 
suggestion clearly came from the admirable works of 
Moli^re, had been successfully tried, as we have seen, by 
Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve, in the preceding 
period. To the same school of writers belonged, in this 
period, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and Cibber. Farquhar, a 
I native of Londonderry, is the author of Sir Harry Wildair 
• and The Beaux^ Stratagem, tlie latter written on the bed of 
' sickness to which neglect and want had brought him, and 
from which ^ sank into an untimely grave, in his thirtieth 

( jear. John Vanbrugh wrote the famous comedies of 

The Prdvohed Wife and The Provoked Husband, the latter 
of whiji||i’!|^ afterwards enlarged and improved by Cibber. 
Collet ^Sbber, a German by ext^ction, was not only a 
drami^U^but an actor and theatrical manager. He has 
left ui|^ the Apology for his own Life, published in 1740, 
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an amusing account of his own bustling, frivolous life, as 
well as of the state of the stage from the Bestoration down 
to his own time, adding life-like sketches of the principal 
actors and actresses. Mrs. Gentlivre produced a number of 
comedies in the same period, which commanded a tempo- 
rary popularity. 

In the work of Cibber, just mentioned, there is a 
complaint that the continental taste for opera had lately 
extended to England, to the detriment of the legitimate 
drama. Gay’s Beggars^ Opera was a clever attempt 
to gratify ftiis taste by an operatic production truly 
British in every sense. The subject is the unhappy loves 
of Capt. Macheath, the chief of a gang of highwaymen, 
and Polly Peachum, the daughter of a worthy who com- 
bines the functions of thief-taker and receiver of stolen 
goods. The attractiveness of the piece was greatly en-^ 
lianced by the introduction of a number of beautiful 
popular airs ; indeed, but for these, the coarseness of the 
plot and the grossness of much of the language would 
liave, ere now, condemned it, in spite of all its wit and 
drollery. There is no recitative, as in a modern opera ; its 
place is supplied by colloquial prose. The opera was first 
produced, with enormous applause, in 1727. 


Learning, 1700—1745 ; — Bentley, Lardner. 

The greatest of English scholars flourished at the same 
time with Pope and Swift, and fell under the satire of both. 
Eichard Bentley was a native of Yorkshire, and received 
his education at Cambridge, where he rose to be Master 
of Trinity College in 1700. The famous controversy 
between him and Boyle on the Epistles of Phalaris oc- 
curred in the last years, of the seventeenth century, but 
we delayed to notice it until we could present a general 
view of Bentley’s literary career. The dispute arose in 
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this way: — Sir William Temple, taking up the discussion 
which had been carried on between Boileau and Perrault 
on the comparative merits of ancient and modern authors, 
sided with Boileau against the moderns, and, amongst 
other things, adduced the Epistles of Phalaris (which he 
supposed to be the genuine production of /the tyrant of 
Agrigentum, who roasted Perillns in a brazen bull), as an 
instance of a work which, in its kind, was unapproached 
by any modern writer. Dr. Aldrich, author of the well- 
known Treatise on Logic, who was then Dean of Christ- 
Church, was induced, by Temple’s praise, to determine upon 
preparing a new edition of the Epistles for the press. 
He committed this task to young Charles Boyle, great 
nephew of the celebrated natural philosopher, Robert 
Boyle. A MS. in the King’s Library, of which Bentley 
was then librarian, had to be consulted. Bentley, though 
he lent the MS., is said to have behaved ungraciously in 
the matter, and refused sufficient time for its collation. 
In the preface to his edition of the Epistles, which ap- 
peared in 1695, Boyle complained of the alleged discour- 
tesy. Bentley then examined the Epistles carefully ; and 
the result was that when Wotton, in reply to Temple, pub- 
lished his Reflectioiia on Andmt and Modem Learning^ 
a dissertation was appended to the work, in which Bentley 
demonstrated -that the Epistles could not possibly be 
the work of Phalaris, but were the forgery of a later age. 
In proving his point he was lavish of the supercilious and 
contemptuous language to which his arrogant temper 
naturally impelled him. Nettled at this sharp attack, the 
Oxford scholars clubbed their wits and their learning 
togetheli| Atterbury, Smallridge, and Friend, had each a 
hand ip composition of the reply, which, published still 
under liiSe name of Boyle, was expected to establish Pha- 
laris in the authorship of the Epistles, and to cover Bentley 
wit^ confusion. For a long time the great critic was 
silent ; he was supposed to be vanquished, and to feel that 
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])e was so. But in 1699 appeared the Dissertation on 
the Epistles of Phalaris, the most profound monument of 
erudite criticism that has ever proceeded from an English 
pen. By an analysis of the language of the Epistles, 
Bentley proved that they were written, not in Sicilian, but 
in Attic, Gre^, and that of a period many centuries later 
than the age of Phalaris ; while, by bringing to bear his 
intimate knowledge of the whole range of Greek literature 
upon various topographical and historical statements which 
they contained, he demonstrated that towns were named 
which were not built, and events alluded to which had not 
occurred, in the life-lime of their reputed author. The 
controversy was now at an end ; his opponents promised a 
reply, but it was never forthcoming. 

Bentley, liowever, with all his wit and penetration, was 
witliout that realising power of imagination, which the 
greatest German critics of our days, such as the brothers 
Grimm, have united to the former qualities ; he was an 
acute, but not a genial critic. Ilis edition of the Paradise 
Lost, published in 1732, is an astonishing production. 
Pope’s lines upon it, in the Dundad — 

“ Not that I’d tear all boantips from his book, 

Like slashing Bentlej, with his desperate hook,” 

are not too severe. Among his other works are, editions 
of Horace and Terence, to the latter of which is prefixed 
a valuable dissertation on the Terentian metres. 

Nathaniel Lardner, a dissenting"' divine, published, '^ 
between 1730 and 1757, a bulky work, the fruit of great 
learning and painstaking research, entitled the Credibility 
of the Gospel History^ Lardner was himself an Arian, 
but his book furnished Paley afterwards with the materials 
for his popular View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
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Vnae Fiction, Qratoryi FampUets, Kiaoellanies, 
1700—1745 Swift, Defoe, Steele, Addison. 

lender the first head we have Swift’s satirical romance, 
the Trwvela of Lemuel Gulliver^ including ^e Voyages to 
Lilliput, Brobdingnag, Laputa, and the country of the 
Houyhnhnms. The first sketch of the work occurs in 
Marti/aua Scribterua, the joint production of Pope, Swift, 
and' Arbuthnot. But Swift soon took the sole execution 
Off the idea into his ’own hands, and renouncing personal 
satire, to which Pope was so much addicted, made this 
extraordinary work the vehicle for his generalising contempt 
and .hatred of mankind. This tone of mind, as Scott 
observes, gains upon the author as he proceeds, until, in 
the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, he oan only depict lus 
fellow-men under the degrading and did^sting lineaments 
of th^ Yahoos. The True History of Lucian and Eabelais’ 
Voyage of Pantagruel furnished Swift with a few sugges- 
tions, but, in the main, this is a purely original work. 

Internal peace and security, prolonged through many 
years, while enormously augmenting the national wealth, 
occasioned the rise, about the middle of the present period, 
of that large class of readers to whom so much of modern 
literature is addressed — persons having leisure to read, 
and money to buy books, but who demand from literature 
rather amusement than instruction, and care less for being 
excited to think than for being made to enjoy. The stage, 
especially after Jeremy Collier’s attacks upon it, became 
ever less competent to satisfy the wants of this class, or 
gratify this new kind of intellectual appetite. The peri- 
odical mucellany, the rise of which will be described 
pre8e]pS|^?f48 the first kind of provision made for this 
purp^i^ When Addison and his numerous imitators had 
^wri^^|^\liwmselves out, and the style had become tiresome, 
sill^ and more permanent provision arose in the modern 
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novel. The first of the English novelists was Daniel 
Defoe, bom in 1661. After a long and busy career as a 
political writer, he was verging on his sixtieth year, when, 
as a sort of relaxation from his serious labours, he tried 
his hand at prose fiction. The Life and Adventur^ of f 
Robinson OnjaaSy founded on the true story of Alexandet ^ 
Selkirk, a sailor cast by a shipwreck on the uninhabited 
island of Juan Fernandez, appeared in 1719. It was 
followed by RdigioiLS Courtship^ the History of Colonel * 
Jack, the Memoirs of a Cavalier, &c. It was Defoe’s 
humour -to throw the utmost possible air of reality 
over every one of his fictions, so as to palm it off on the 
reader as a narrative of facts. Thus the famous jphysician. 
Dr. Mead, is said to have been taken in by the pretended 
Journal of the Great Plague, and Lord Chatham to have 
recommended th^Afmoira of a Cavalier as the best ^ 
authentic accoui4||pf the civil war. 

No oratory worthy of notice dates from this i^riod. 
On the other hand, pamphleteers and political satiri6td| 
abounded. On the Whig side, Defoe was so keenly ironical, ' 
that his banter was mistaken for serious argument, and led 
to his being lodged in the pillory for writing the Shortest 
Method with the Dissenters. From the same cause, several 
of his other political writings were at the time considered 
libellous, and exposed him to persecution ; to escape which, 
he, late in life, renounced political discussion, and indem- 
nified himself for being debarred from describing the busy 
world of fact by creating a new world, in semblance hardly 
less real, out of his own prolific fancy. On the Tory side 
more powerful pens were engaged* No pamphlet ever pro- 
duced a greater immediate effect than Swift’s Conduit of j 
the Allies, written in 1712, in order to persuade the nation 
to a peace. ^ It is boasted that between November and 


January eleven thousand were sold; a great number at 
that time, when we were not yet a nation of readers. To 
its propagation certainly no agency of power or influence 
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was wanting. It furnished arguments for conversation, 
speeches for debate, and materials for parliamentary re- 
solutions.”* This was followed by Rejlectiona on the 
Barrier Treaty ^ published later in the same year, and The 
Public Spirit of the Whigs, written in answer to Steeles 
Orisis, in 1714. In all these productions Swift, who had 
commenced life as a Whig, writes with the usual rancour 
of a political renegade. Differently aimed, but equally 
j effective, were the famous Drapier^s Letters. The follow-» 
ing were the circumstances which gave occasion to them : -jr 
Since the Treaty of Limerick, in 1691, Ireland had 
been treated in many respects as a conquered country. 
This was indeed unreservedly and openly the case, so far 
as the Catliolic population were concerned ; but the Irish 
Protestants also were compelled to share in the national 
humiliation. When some enterprisi^ men had esta- 
blished, about the year 1700, an Irish w||llen manufacture, 
the commercial jealousies of England were aroused, and 
an act was passed, wliich, by prohibiting the exportation of 
Irish woollens to any other country but England, de- 
stroyed tlie rising industry. This was but one out of a 
number Of oppressive acts under which Irishmen chafed, 
blit in vain. Swift’s haughty temper rose againdt the in- 
dignities offered to his country, and he only waited for an 
opportJiinity to strike a blow. That opportunity was given 
by the proceedings connected with Wood’s contract for 
supplying a copper coinage to circulate only in Ireland. 
Commercially speaking, it was ultimately proved that the 
new coinage was calculated to benefit Ireland, not to injure 
her. The coins were assayed at the Mint, under the superin- 
tendence of no less a person than Sir Isaac Newton, and 
proved to be of the proper weight and fineness. But the way 
in which the thing was done was, and deservedly, the cause 
of offence. The. privilege of coining money, which had 


* Johnson’s I4fe of Swift 
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always been considered to appertain to tlie royal preroga- 
tive, was, in this instance, without the consent, or oven 
knowledge, of the Lord Lieutenant or the Irish Privy 
Council, delegated to an obscure Englishman, who had 
obtained the preference over other competitors by paying 
court to the king’s mistress. It was this heaping of insult 
upon injury whicli excited the ferment in the Irish mind, 
of wliich the memorable Drapier availed himself. The 
first letter appeared some lime in the year 1724. In it 
and the two following letters Swift artfully confinc'd him- 
self to those olyeetions and accusations which wf*r(" open 
to the percei^ition of all classes of the people. He d(H*lared 
that the new coins were of base metal ; he pulled Wood’s 
character to pieces ; — - he a'^serted that thi* inevitable con- 
se(pieiice of the introduction of the new coinage would 
be the disappearance of all the gold and silvcT from 
Ireland. Such chai-ges as these came hoTue to the fi'elings 
and und(‘rfr.tanding of the lowest and most ignorant of his 
readers, and the excitement which they caused was tremen- 
dous. In the fourth and folhuving letters Swift followed 
up thc‘ attack by opening up th(‘ genc'ral question of the 
wrongs and humiliations which Ireland had to suffer from 
England. A proclamation was vainly issued hy the Irish 
Government, offering a reward of '500/. to any one who 
would disclose the author of th(» Prapier’s foiirtli letter. 
The danger was great, hut Sir Eoh(*rt Walpole was ecpial 
to the occasion. He first tried a eomjiromise, hut without 
success, and then wisely cancelled the obnoxious contract. 
h>otn this period to his death Swift was the idol of the 
Irish people. He said once to a Protc^stant dignitary, in 
the course of an altercation, “ If I were hut to hold up 
my little finger, the mob would tear you to pieces.” 

Arbuthnot, the joint author, with Pope and Swift, of 
Mmiinus Scriblerus^ of whom Pope spoke as his “guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” and S^vift exclaimed, “ Gh, if 
the world had a dozen Arhutlmots, 1 would burn my 

N 
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[G-uUiver’s] Travels!” — wrote, about the year 1709, the 
! telling political satire, named the History of John Bull^ 
levelled against the Godolphin ministry. 

From this period dates the rise of the periodical mis- 
\ cellany.* To Bichard Steele, an Irishman, who was em- 
ployed by the Whig Government to write the Gazette 
during the Spanish succession war, the nature of his em- 
ployment seems to have suggested the design of the Toiler. 
To^this periodical Addison soon began to contribute papers, 
and continued to write for it nearly to the end. The first 
number appeared on the 22nd April, 1709, the last on the 
2iid January, 1711) three numbers were issued weekly. The 
Taller succeeded so well, that its conductors soon followed 
it up with the more celebrated Spectator^ to which Addi- 
son was the chief contributor. A number came out every 
morning (except Sundays); the first was published in 
March, 1711, the last on the 6th December, 1712. “The 
Taller and Spectator says Johnson, “ were published at 
a time when two parties, loud, restless, and violent, each 
with plausible declarations, and each, perhaps, without any 
distinct termination of its views, were agitating tlie nation. 
To minds heated with political contest, they supplied cooler 
and more inoffensive reflections ; and it is said by Ad- 
dison, in a subsequent work, that they liad a perceptible 
influence upon tlie conversation of that time, and taught 
the frolic and the gay to unite merriment with decency — 
an effect which they can never wholly lose while they 
continue to be among the first books by which both sexes 
are initiated in the elegancies of knowledge.” “These 
works,” lie proceeds, “ adjusted, like Casa f, the unsettled 
practice of daily intercourse by propriety and politeness; 


* but not Tory correctlyp callod the periodical essay ; a word 

which fon hardly be stretched so as to include the allegoriesp sketches 
of manners and characters, tales, gossiping letters, &c., with which the 
and Spectator abound. 

t Author of Galateo, or the 4rt of Limng in the World. Died in 1556. 
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and, like La Bruy^re, exhibited the characters and mannera 
of the age. The personages introduced in these papers 
were not merely ideal ; they were then known, and con- 
spicuous in various stations.” 

In 1713, another daily paper, called the Guardian, to 
which Addison gave great assistance, was published by Steele. 
“ The papers of Addison are marked in the Spectator by 
one of the letters in the name of Clio, and in the Ouar^^ 
dian hy a, hand.” In 1714, the Spectator was resiuned 
and carried on for about six months, at the rate of three 
papers a week. Of the eighty numbers published, Tickell 
has ascribed to Addison twenty-three. These additional 
numbers were afterwards collected into an eighth volume, 
which is, perhaps, more valuable than any of those that 
went before it. At the end of 1715 Addison commenced 
writing the Freeltolder, at the rate of two papers a week, 
and continued it till the middle of the next year. This 
was undertaken in defence of the established Government; 
sometimes with argument, sometimes with mirth. In ar- 
gument, he had many equals ; but his humour was singular 
and matchless. Bigotry itself must be delighted with the 
Tory fox-hunter.” * 


Works of Satire and Humour : — Swift. 

It will be remembered f that Swift’s patron. Sir William 
Temple, took a leading part in the discussion upon the rela- 
tive merits of ancient and modern authors. Swift himself 
struck in on the same side, in the brilliant satire of the 
Battle of the Books, which was written in 1697, but not 
published till 1704. In this controversy the great wits, 
both in France and England, were all of one mind in 
claiming the palm for the ancients. It was, perhaps, with 


* Johnson. 


t Seep 172. 
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some reference to it that Pope, in tlie Essay on Criticism^ 
burst forth into the inagnifieont encomium in honour of 
the great poets of antiquity, beginning, 

“ Still green with bays each aiicient altar stands,” &c. 

In the reaction towards the inedia3val and Gothic an- 
tiquity, which marked tlie close ol the last and the begin- 
ning of the present c(‘ntury, this eiitliuciasm for Greece 
and Home was much abaied. At present, there are symp- 
toms of a partial revival of tlK‘ fetdiiig. 

The Tale of a Tub wfis also published in 1704, though 
written in 1696. The title is explained by Swift to mean, 
that, as sailors throw out a tub to a whale, to keep liim 
amused, and prevent him from running foul of their ship, 
so, in this treatise, his object is to afford such temporary 
diversion to the wits and free-thinkers of the day (who 
drew their arguments from the Lfmnthan of Hobbes) as 
may restrain them from injuring tlie Static by propagating 
wild theories in redigion and politics. The allegory of the 
three brothers, and the general character and tendency of 
this extraordinary book, will be examined in the second 
part of the present work. 


History, 1700— 1745 Burnet, Rapin. 

Burnet’s History of his Own Times^ closing with the 
year 1713, was published soon after his death in 1715. 
Burnet was a Scotchman, and a very decided Whig. 
Exiled by James II,, he attached himself to the Prince of 
Orange, and was a lively engaged in all the intrigues 
which paved the way for the Eevolution. His character 
lias been ably drawn by Macaulay in his History of Eng- 
land* William rewarded his services by appointing him 
bishop of Salisbury. He was a. copious but a careless 
vmter. A passage in his History of the Bsformation of 
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the Church of England^ the last volume of vrliicb appeared 
in 1715, brought him into collision — impar congressus 
Achilli — with the great Ilossuet. The History of his 
Own TkiieSy tliough ill arranged and inaccurate, is yet, 
owing to its contemporary character, a valuable original 
source of information for tlie period between the Kesto- 
ration and 17 J3. Ibipiii, a French refugee, published in 
1725 the best complete history of England that had os 
yet appeared It was translated twice, and long remamed 
a standard work. 

Of tlie tlieoldgy and philosopliy of tlie period we re- 
serve our sketcli iill aft(T we liave examined the progress 
of general literature between 1745 and 1800. 


Johnson. Poetry, 1745 — 1800 : — Gray, Cowper, Bums, &c. 

The grand yet grotesque figure of Samuel Johnson 
holds the central place among the writers of the second 
half of the eigliteontli century. In all literary reunions he 
took tlie undisputed lead, by the power and brilliancy of 
his conversation, which, indeed, as recorded by Boswell, 
is a more valuable possession than any, or all, of In’s piib- 
lislicd works. Ilis inHuence upon England was eminently 
conservative; his manly good sense, his moral courage. 
Ids wit, readiness, and force as a disputant, were all ex- 
erted to keep English society where it was, and prevent 
the ideas of Voltaire and Kosseau from gaining ground. 
His success was signal. Not that there were wanting on 
the other side either gifted minds, or an impressible 
audience ; Hume, Gribbon, and Priestley were sceptics of 
no mean order of ability ; and Boswell's own example * 
shows that, had there been no counteracting force at work, 
an enthusiastic admiration for Kousseau might easily have 
become fashionable in England. But while Johnson lived 

* See Hume’s AutoUogrwphy, 
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and talked, the sophistry of the infidel and revolutionary 
party was continually foiled and shamed. After his death 
the writings of Burke carried on 4he sort of conservative 
propaganda which he had initiated. 

Johni^on was born at Lichfield, in the year 1709. His 
father was ^ native of Derbyshire, but had settled in Lich- 
field as a bookseller. After having received the rudiments 
of a classic'll education at various country schools, he was 
entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, in the year 1728. 
His father about this time suffered heavy losses in busi- 
ness, in consequence of which Johnson had to struggle 
for many years against the deepest poverty. Nor were 
either his mental or bodily, constitution so healthful and 
vigorous as to compensate for the frowns of fortune. He 
seems to have inherited from his mother’s family tlje 
disease of scrofula,, or the king’s evil, for which he was 
taken up to London, at the age of three years, to be 
touched by Queen Anne — the ancient superstition con- 
cerning the efficacy of the royal touch not^ having then ^ 
wholly died out. His mind was a prey during life to that 
most mysterious malady, hypochondiia, ^hich exhibited 
itself in a morbid melancholy, varying at different times 
in intensity, but never completely shaken off — and also 
in an incessant haunting fear of insanity. Under the com- 
plicated miseriA of his condition, religion, such as he 
knew it, sustained him, and deserted him not, till, at the 
age of seventy-five, full of yeais and honours, his much- 
tried and long-suffering soul was released. In his boy- 
hood, ho tells us he had got into a habit of wandering 
about the fields reading, on Sundays, instead of going to 
church, and the religious lessons early taught him by his 
mother were considerably efifaced; but at Oxford, the 
woik of that excellent man, though somewhat cloudy 
writer, William Law, entitled A Serious Call to a Holy 
Ltfej fell into his hands, and mada so profound an impres- 
sion upon him, that, from that time forward, though he 
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used to lament the sliortcomings in' his practice, religion 
was ever, in the main, the actuating principle of his life. 

After leaving Oxford^ he held a situation as under- 
master in a grammar-school for some months. But this 
was a kind of work for which he was utt^d^UBiitted^ and 
he was compelled to give it up. He went to BJpningham, 
where he obtained some trifling literary wgrk. In 1735 
he married a Mrs. Porter, a widow, and soon^after, as a 
means of subsistence, opened a boarding school, in which, 
however, he failed. He now resolved to try his fortupe in 
London. He settled there with his wife in 1737, and 
supported himself for many years by writing — princi- 
pally by his contributions to the Gmtleman^a Magazine^ ^ 
whicli had been established by Cave about the year 1730, 
and is still carried on. His Plan of a Dictionary of the 
English Language was published in 1 747. The price stipu- 
lated for from the booksellers was 1,575?., and the work was 
to be completed in three years. The Rambler^ a series of ». 
'papers on miscellaneous subjects, on the model of the Spec-- 
iatoVi was commenced by him in 1750, and concluded in 
1752. This and various other works, wliich appeared from 
time to time, joined to his unrivalled excellence as a talker, 
which made his company eagerly sought after by persons of 
all ranks, gradually won for Johnson a considerable reputa- 
tion; and, after tlie accession of George HI., he received, 
through the kindness of Lord Bute, a pension of 300?. a 
year This was in 17G2. He continued to reside in 
Londpn — with but short intervals, on the occasions ftf his 
tours to the Hebrides, to Wales, and to France — till his 
death in 1784. ^ 

Johnson’s works — excepting the Dictionwnf^ a tragedy 
called ireney a few poems, tlie Lives of the Poets, and a 
short novel, the famous Rasselds — consist of essays very 
multifarious in their scope, discussing questions of politics, 
manners, trade, agriculture, art, and criticism. Tlie bulk 
of these were composed for the Rambler, the IdLer, and 
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the AdverUuTer. His^prose style, cumbrous, autitbotical, 
and pompous, yet in his hands possessing generally great 
dignity and strength, and sonietinjes even, as in Rassekis, 
rising to remarkable beauty and nobleness, was so influ- 
ential upon the men of his day that it caused a complete 
revolution, for a time, W English style, and by no means 
for the better ; since inferior men, though they could easily 
appropriate^ its peculiarities or defects - its long words, 
its balanced clauses, its laboured antitheses — could not 
with equal ease emulate its excellences. 

Among Johnson’s poems, the satire called Lotidon^ an 
imitation of the tentli satire of Juvenal, and the lK‘autiful 
didactic pqpm on The Vanity of Human Wishes^ are the 
‘most deserving of notice. 

Gray, the son of a scrivener of London, was educated 
and lived the greater part of his life at Cambridge. In 
the small volume of his poems there arc several pieces 
which have gained a permanent place in our literature. 
As a writer, he was indolent and fastidious; to the former 
quality we probably owe it that his writings are so few, to 
the latter that many of them are so excellent. The famous 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard was first publLsht‘d in a 
magazine in 1750. 

Churchill, a bold and reckless satirist, was, in his day — • 
so fallacious often are contemporary judgments — ranked 
with Pope and Dryden! ••After leaving Cambridge he 
took orders, but soon alter threw off the gown, and com- 
menced a life of riotous profligacy, which was closed by 
his early death at the age of thirty-three. Among his 
poems is an Epistle to Hogarth, occasioned by a caricature 
from that inimitable pencil, representing Churchill as a 
bear, in full canonicals, drinking a pot of porter. His 
persotud satires, levelled against politicians, actors, artists, 
and Scotchmen, were eagerly read and enjoyed by the 
publie^of his day. 
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Collins, the author of the Odea to the Paaaiona, Shen* 
stone*, Akensidef, and Maaon}, wrote about the middiet 
of the century. But it was essentially a prosaic period. 
Young, who lived to a great age, and whose Night 
Thoughts began to appear in 1742, wrote his poem of JBe-’ 
signatiou in 1762, when he Whs past eighty. He has 
been eulogised as a “Christian pliilosophcr ; ” but his 
character had in it no trace of self-denial or nobleness. 
In his forty-eighth year he took orders with an eye to 
preferment ; nor did Dryden, in a more servile age, ever 
offer falser or more fiilsOme adulation to the Stuart kings 
Ilian Young, in liis Odes^ lavishes upon George 11. 

Next to Jolmson and Burke, no name stands higher on 
the list of writers wlio flourislied between 1750 and 1780* 
than that of Oliver Goldsmith. His earliest poem, the 
Traveller^ is, both in form and tone, much in the manner 
of Pope, whose influence, indeed, over all the poets of the 
century, excepting Burn<^, is abimdantly evident. Gold- 
smith gradually perfected a manner of his own, which, 
though not of the highest order, gives to his few poems 
the inimitable grace of nature and stamp of originality. 
The Deserted Village, which appeared in 1770, contains 
the well-known .and oft-quoted lines, beginning — 

“ 111 faros the land, to hastening ills a prey,” &c. 

The gentle heart and refined feeling of the unhappy 
('owper enriched our literature with much beautiful and 
pathetic poetry. Of a noble family, he was nominated, 
after a few years vainly spent in studying for the bar, to a 
clerkship in the House of Lords ; but, having to face the 
ordeal of a personal appearance before the House, previ- 
ously to entering upon his duties, he was overcome by 

* Author of the Schoolmistress^ the VastorcH BaUad^ &c. 
t Author of the Fleasures of Imagination. 

• t Author of Elfnda, and Caraclacw, and minor poems. 
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nervous terror at the prospect, and actually attempted 
suicide ! The appointment was of course given up ; and, 
after recovering from the temporary derangement that his 
mind had suffered, Cowper sought that life of retirement 
and seclusion, which he never afterwards quitted. His 
l' first poems were not published till 1782, when he was past 
fifty — having been written rather to divert his mind 
from preying upon itself, than from the imperious impulse 
^ of nature, or the desire of fame. This volume contained 
I Table Talk, Truths the Progress of Error y &c. ; and its 
contents are marked generally by a tone of earnest protest 
against the infidelity which the school of Voltaire threat- 
ened to render popular. In 1785 appeared a second 
volume, containing Tirocmiuniy the Tasky John Oilpin 
, (which had been published separately two years before), 
’the Sofa, &c. The translation of Homer’s Iliad in blank 
iverse appeared in 1791. Among Cowper’s few intimat^^ 
friends was the Reverend John Newton. This excellent 
man was, unfortunately, a rigid Calvinist, and his gloomy 
predestinariani&m took sucli a hold on the unsteady mind 
of Cowper, that, imagining himself doomed to everlasting 
perdition, he fell into a state of religious melancholy 
bordering on madness, which clouded his reason during 
the last ten years of his life. His exquisite poem of The 
Castaway was written within a year before his death, which 
occurred in April, 1800. 

In Scotland, where no truly original poet had arisen 
since Dunbar, the last forty years of the century witnessed 
the bright and brief career of the peasant poet, whose 
genius shed a dazzling glow over his country’s literature. 
Many beautiful songs*, mostly of unknown authorship, 
circulated in Scotland before the time of Burns, some of 
which Inay be found in Percy’s Reliques, With this foun- 


^ For an interosting account of them, seo an aiticlc by J. C Shairp in 
ft^cmdlarCa Magazine for May, 1861. 
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dation to work upon — with the education of a Scottish 
primary school, a knowledge of Pope and Shenstone, 
and a sound, clear intellect, — Bums made himself the 
greatest song-writer that our literature has ever known, f 
Force pervaded his whole character ; he could do nothing 
by halves. At the age of eighteen, that passion, from 
which proceed so much alike of the glory and of the 
shame of man’s existence, developed itself in his burning 
heart, and remained till death the chief motive power, of 
his thoughts and acts. He fell in love; and then his 
feelings, as he tells us, spontaneously burst forth in song. 
Two other strongly-marked tendencies in his character 
must be mentioned, to which some of his most famous 
productions may be attributed. The first was his ardent 
spirit of nationality ; the second, his repugnance to, and 
revolt from, the narrow sectarianism of his age and 
country. Almost the first book he ever read was the life 
of Sir William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, whose hiding- 
places and ambushes, as pointed out by history or local 
tradition, he visited with a pilgrim’s fervour. It was this 
spirit which produced such poems as — 

“ Scots wha hao wi' Wallace bled,’" 

t\\Q Address to the Scottish Members of Parliament 
His repugnance to Presbyterianism redounds partly to the 
disgrace of the system which he satirized, and partly to 
his own. If he rebelled against the ceremonial and formal, 
he rebelled no less against the moral teaching of Presby- 
terianism. His protest against religious hypocrisy must 
be taken in connection with his own licentiousness. His 
father, an earnest adherent of that creed and system 
which the son broke away from and despised, though 
inrestling all his life against poverty and misfortune, 
endured his troubles with patience, and died in peace, 
because Me had learned the secret of the victory over self. 
His wondrously gifted son never gained that victory, and the 
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record of his last years presents one of the most sad, 
disastrous spectacles that it is possible to contemplate. 

Burns’ first volume of po(‘ms wus published in 1786, 
and a second edition appeared in the following year. 
After his marriage to Jean Ai*mour, he settled on tlu* farm 
of Ellisland, uniting tlie functions of an e^ciseman to 
those of a farmer. But the farm piuved a bad specula- 
tion — 


' “ Spem montita seges, bos est enoctus arando,” 

and, having received a more lucrative appointment in the 
excise, Burns gave up Ellisland and removed to Dumfries. 
Here the habit of intemperance, to indulgence in which 
tlie nature of his employment unhappily supplied more 
than ordinary temptations, gradually made him its slave; 
disappointment and self-reproach preyed upon his heart ; 
want stared him in the face; and llu* greatest of Scottish 
poets, liaving become a mere wreck of his former self, 
sank, in his thirty-seventh year, into an uiitinn'ly grave. 


The Drama, 1745 — 1800 : -- Home, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan. 

The tragic stage resumed in this period, under the able 
management of Grarrick a portion of its former dignity. 
But no orginal tragedies of importance were composed. 
Home’s play of Douglas^ known to all school-boys as the 
' source of that familiar burst of eloquence, beginning — 

“ My namo ia Norval, on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks,” &c., &c 

appeared in 3757. Johnson’s tragedy of Irene^ produced# 
at Dcury Lane by Garrick in 1749, was coldly received, 
owifig to the want of sustained tragic interest* When 
' lifted how he felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, the 
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sturdy lexicographer replied, “Like the Monument.” Wlien 
we have mentioned Moore’s Gamester (175/5) and Mason’s 
Caractacus (1759) our list of tragedies of any note is ^ 
exhausted. 

Tlu‘ comedy of manners, as exemplified by the plays of^ 
Congreve and Fanpihar, iiad gradually degenerated into 
t)ie gente't‘1 or .sentimental eomc^dy, in whi^’h Colman the 
elder and Arthur Nliirpliy were proficients. Goldsmith’s , 
Good-Natured Man (17fi8) was a clever attempt to bring 
back the theatrical public to the old way of Ihinking, 
which d('manded “ little more than nature' and humour, ^ 
in whatever walks of lift' ihey w(‘ix'. mo.st conspicuous.” 
Deliiieaf ion of character was therefore his principal aim. 
jSV/c Stoops to Conquer^ a pi(*ce writtem on tin* same plan, 
appeared, and had a great run, in 1773. Foote, the actor, 
wrote several clever farces between 1752 and 1778. 

But the comic genius of Slu'iidan far outshone all his 
competitors. This too brilliant and ready-witted man 
was born at Dublin, and married the beautiful actress, 
Miss Linley. His life has been well written by Moore. 
His admirable prose comedies, the Rivals, the Dmnna, * 
the School for Scandal, and the Critic, were all 
written between 1775 and 1780. For pure, sparkling, 
never-failing wit, our dramatic literature contains nothing 
comparable to these pieces. Their versatile author, to 
whom Dryden’s character of tlie second Duke of Buck- 
ingham — 

“ A man so various, that lit* soom’d to bo 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome,’* 

might not unfitly be applied, died, like Buckingham, an 
utter wreck, both in body and mind, in the year 1817. 

• Learning, 1745 — 1800 : — Person, Lowth. 

The progress of classical and oriental learning owed 
little to England during this period. The one great name 
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that occurs (Edward Gibbon) will be mentioned when we 
come to speak of the historians. Sloth and ease reigned 
at the Universities ; and those great foundations^ which in 
the hands of monks and churchmen in former times had 
^ never wholly ceased to minister to learning and philosophy, 
were now the mere haunts of port-drinking fellows, and 
lazy, mercenary tutors.* Porson, the delicacy of whose 
Greek scholarship almost amounted to a sense, and who 
admirably edited several of the plays of Euripides — 
Bishop Lowth, author of the Pmdectiones on Hebrew 
^ Poetry, and of a translation of Isaias, and Pococke, the 
Arabic scholar — are the only learned writers whose 
works are still of value. 


Prose Fiction, 1745—1800: — Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Goldsmith; Miss Barney, Mrs. Badcliffe. 

Favoured, in the manner before explained, by the 
continued stability of society, the taste for novels grew 
from year to year, Jind was gratified during this period by 
an abundant supply of fiction. Eichardson, Fielding, 

^ Smollett, and Sterne, worked on at the mine which 
Defoe had opened. Eichardson, who was brought up as a 
printer, produced his first novel, Pamela^ in 1740. A 
natural and almost accidental train of circumstances led to 
his writing it. He ha^’ agreed to compose a collection of 
specimen letters — a polite letter-writer, in fact — for 
two booksellers ; and it occurred to him, while engaged in 
this task, that the work would be greatly enlivened if the 
letters were connected by a thread of narrative. The 
bookseller applauded the notion, and he accordingly 
worked up the true story of a young woman — the 
Pamela if^the novel — which had come to his knowledg^ 
a years before. Henry Fielding, sprung from a 


* See Gibbon’s Memoirs, 
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younger branch of the noble house of Denbigh, wrote his j 
first novel — Joseph Andrews — in 1742, to turn Pamela * 
into ridicule. Eichardson’s masterpieces, Clarissa Harlowe * 
and Sir Charles Orandison^ appeared successively in 1748 | 
and 1753; Fielding’s Tom Jones and Amelia in 1749 { 
and 1751. Smollett, a Scotchman, wrote, between J748 
and 1771, a number of coarse clever novels upon the same 
general plan as those of his English contemporaries; 
that is, on the plan of “ holding the mirror up to Nature,” 
and showing to the age its own likeness without flattery or ^ 
disguise. The best arc Roderick Random and Humphrey j 
Clinker. But Eichardson wrote always with a moral pur- 
pose, which the other two had not, though that does not 
hinder much that he wrote from being of an objectionable 
tendency. 

In Sterne, humour is carried to its farthest point. His i 
novel of Tristram Shandy is like no other novel evc^^ 
written : it has no interest of plot or of incident ; its merit 
and value lie. partly in the humour with which the 
characters are drawn and contrasted, partly in that other 
kind of humour which displays itself in unexpected trans- 
itions, and curious trains of thought. The first two 
volumes of Tristram Sha^idy appeared in 1759. The cha- 
racter and life of Sterne have been admirably portrayed 
by Thackeray, in his Lectures on the English Humorists. 

Johnson’s tale of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia^ ap- \ 
peared in 1759. In Lord Brougham’s Life of Voltaire, 
Johnson is reported to have said that, had he seen 
Voltaire’s Candide, which appeared shortly before, he 
should not have written Rasselas, because both works 
travel nearly over the same ground. Nothing, however, 
can be more different than the tone and spirit of the tales. 
Each writer rejects the optimism of Leibnitz, and pictures 
a world full of evil and misery; but the Frenchman 
founds on this common basis his sneers at religion and 
at the doctrine of an overruling Providence, while the 
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Englishman represents the darkest corners of the present 
life as irradiated by a compensjiting faith in immortality, 
which alone can explain their existence. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield^ the book which, by its 
picturesque preseniation of the manners and ft'eli^gs of 
simple people, first led Goethe to turn with interest to 
the study of English literature, wns published in 1766. 
The Man of Feeling^ by Flenry Mackenzie, appeared in 
1771. Its author, who wrote it while under the potent 
spell of Sterne’s humour, and the attraction of Johnson’s 
style, lived far on into the nineteentli century, and 
learned to feel and confess the superior pow(T of the 
author of Waverley. The Man of the ^Yorid and Julia 
de Rouhlgne are latcu* works, by the same hand. Frances 
Burley created a sensation by her novel of Evelina^ 
j published in 1778, “the best work of fiction that had 
appeared since the d('ath of Smollett.” * It was followed 
by Cecilia (1782), and — at a long interval, both of time 
and merit — by Camilla^ in 1796. 

Between the works just mentioned and the writings of 
Godwin, tlierc is a gulf interposed, such as marks the 
transition from one epoch of woi Id-history to another. 
Instead of the moralizing, the sketclios of manners, and 
delineations of character, on which the novelists of this age 
had till then employed their powers, we meet with im- 
passioned or argumentative attacks upon society itelf, as if 
it were so fatally disoiJered as to require reconstruct ion 
^ from top to bottom. The design of Caleb Williams^ 
published in 1794, is to represent English society as so 
iniquitously constituted as to enable a man of wealth and 
position to trample vith impunity upon the rights of his 
inferiors, and, though himself a criminal of the darkest 
dye, to brave the accusations of his poor and unfriended 
opponent, and succeed in fixing upon him, though 
innocent, the brand of guilt. Besides Caleb William^ 

* Miicdulay’s Es^ayb 
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Godwin wrote the strange romance of St, Leon^ the hero of 
which has found the elixir vitap, and describes the descent 
of his undecaying life from century to century. About 
the close of the period, Mrs. Badcliffe wrote the Mysie- 
lies of Uilolphoy and the JRomajice of the Forest — two 
thrilling romances of the Kotzebue school, in whicli 
stirring and terrible events succeed each other so rapidly, 
that the reader is, or ought to be, kept in a whirl of 
horror and excitement from the beginning to the end. 
Horace Walpole’s- Castle of Otranto was meant as a satire 
upon novels of this class ; though, as lie relates with great 
enjoyment, numberless simple-minded novel -readers took 
It for a serious production of the romantic school. 

Oratory, 1745 — 1800 : — Chatham, Burke, Shendan, &c. 

This is the great age of English tdoquence. Perhaps no 
country in the world ever possessed at one time such a 
i>roup of orators as that whose voices were heard in 
Parliament and in Westminster Hall during these fifty 
\(*<irs. Chatham, Burke, Fox, Erskine, Pitt, Sheridan, and » 
Ciattan ! It seemed as if the country could not bring to 
maturity two kinds of imaginative genius at once; — th(' 
.loe of the great poets —of Milton, Dryden, and Pope ^ — 
]»asses away before the age of the great orators begins. 
Our limits will only permit us to advert to a few cele- 
brated orations. Everyone has heard of the last speech 
<»f tile great Lord Chatham, in April 1778, “ the expiring 
u)ues of that mighty voice when he protested against the 
dismemberment of this ancient monarchy, and prayed 
th.it if England must fall, she might fall with honour.” * 
The eloquence of Burke — 

“ Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 

And thought of eonvincing when they thought of dining," 


* Arnold’s Hon an Jhbiory^ toI. i. 
O 
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thottgli it often flew over the heads of those to whom it 
was addressed, was to be the admiration and delight of 
unborn generations. The speech on the conciliation of 
America (1775), that addressed to the electors of Bristol 
(1780), that on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts (1785), and 
those delivered on the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
(1788), may be considered his greatest efforts. Upon a 
subject connected with, and leading to this impeachment — 
ther conduct of Warren Hastings to the Begums of Oude — 
Sheridan delivered, in 1787, a speech which was unfortu- 
nately not reported, but which appears to have made a 
more profound and permanent impression upon the 
hearers than any speech recorded in the annals of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Windham, twenty years later, said that the 
speech deserved all its fame, and was, in spite of some 
faults of taste, such as were seldom wanting either in the 
literary or the parliamentary performances of Shendan, 
the finest that had been delivered within the memoiy of 
man.” * Grattan during many years was the foremost 
among a number of distinguished orators who sat in the 
Irish parliament; and his fiery eloquence, exerted at a 
period when England lay weakened and humiliated by 
her failure in America, extorted for that body, in 1782, the 
concession of legislative independence. Pitt’s speech ou 
the India Bill in 1784, .explaining and defending his 
proposal of the system of double government, which has 
been lately (1858) superseded, as well as his speeches on 
the Slave Trade and the Catholic Belief Bill, though not 
exactly eloquent, should be read as embodying the views 
of a great practical statesman upon subjects of deep and 
permanent interest. Erskine was a cadet of a noble but 
needy fiafhily in Scotland. He crossed the Border earl} 
in liSl raised himself by his remarkable powers as an 
adt^to to the position of Lord Chancellor, and died on 


* Macaulay’s Essays ; axliela, Warren Hastings. 
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his way back to his native country, in his seventy-tfaird ^ 
year. 

Pamphlets, Miscellanies, 1745 — 1800 : — Jnnins, Bnxke, 
Johnson. 

The famous Letters of JaniuSy addressed to the Pahltc 
Advertiser y extend over the period from the 2l8t January, 
1769, to the 21st January, 1772. Under his impene- 
trable mask, the writer first attacks the different members 
of the ministry of the Duke of Grafton, to whom, as 
premier, eleven of the letters are addressed, in which the 
life and character, botli public and piivate, of the minister 
are exposed with keen and merciless satire. The thirty- 
fifth letter is addressed to the King, and concludes with 
the well-known daring words, The prince, who imitates 
their [the Stuarts’] conduct, should be warned by their 
example; and while he plumes himself upon the security 
of his title to the crown, should remember that, as it was 
acquired by one revolution, it may be lost by another.” 
The mystery about tlie authorship, which volumes have 
been written to elucidate, has without doubt contributed 
to the fame of tl\e Letters. The opiiiiOiis, however, of the 
best judges have been of late years converging to a settled 
belief, that Sir Philip Franeis, a leading opposition 
member in llie House of Commons, was Junius ; and that 

110 other person could have been. 

Johnson is the author of four pamphlets, all on the 
Tory side in politics. He was often taunted with writing 

111 favour of the reigniilg dynasty, by which he had been 
pensioned, while his real sympathies lay with the house of 
Stuart. But his prejudices, rather than his reason, were 
Jacobite. He said, that if holding up^ his little -fingei 
would have given the victory at Culloden to Prince 
Charles Edward, he was not sure that he would have held 
it up. And he jokingly told Boswell, that ‘Hhe ’pleasures 
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of cursing the house of Hanover, and drinking King 
.fames’s health, were amply overbalanced by three 
^ hundred pounds a year.” The False Alarm appeared in 
1770; — the Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting 
' the Falkland Islands (in which there is a well-known 
invective against Junius) in the following year. The 
, Patriot came out in 1774, and Tacation no Tyranny in 
' 1 775. This last pamphlet was written at the desire of the 
incapable and obstinate ministry of Lord 'North, as a 
reply to the Resolutions and Address of the American 
Congress. This tirade against brave men for defending 
their liberties in the style of their English forefathers, 
shows how mischievously a great mind may be blinded by 
the indulgence of unexamined prejudices. 

The longer political writings of Burke we shall consider 
as contributions to political science, and treat under the 
head of philosophy. The remaining treatises may be 
divided into four classes, — as relating, 1. to general 
home politic, 2. to colonial affairs, 3. to French and 
foreign aflfairs, 4. to the position and claims of the Irish 
Catholics. Among the tracts of tl)e first class, the Sketch 
of the Negro Code (1792), an attempt to mediate between 
the planters and the abolitionists, by proposing to place 
the slave trade under stringent regulations, and con- 
currently to raise the condition of the negroes in the West 
Indies by a series of humane measures borrowed mostly 
from the Spanish code, deserves special mention for its 
far-sighted wisdom. His tracts on American affairs were, 
like his speeches, on the side of conciliation and conces- 
sion. Upon the subject of the French revolution he felt 
so keenly, that his dislike of the policy deepened into 
estrangement from the persons of its Englisli sympathizers. 
Heliroke with his old friend Fox, and refused to see him 
even when lying on the bed of mortal sickness. The last 
of the four letters On a Regicide Peace is dated in 1797, 
the year of his death, and the MS. was found unfinished, 
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as if the composition had been arrested only by physical 
inability to proceed. Against the penal laws then weigh- 
ing upon the Irish Catholics, lie spoke and wrote with 
a generous pertinacity. The memory of his Catholic 
mother had perliaps as much to do with this as the native 
enKghtenment and capacity of his mind. His writings on 
this question, in its various aspects, extend over more 
than tliirty years of liis life, from 1766 to 1797. His last 
Letter on the Affairs of Ireland was written but ^ few 
months before his death. He avows that he has not 

power enough of mind or body to bring out his senti- 
ments with tlieir natural force,” but adds — “I do not 
wisli to have it concealed that I am of the same opinion 
to my last breath which 1 entertained when my faculties 
were at the best.” 

The commencement of the Ramhler in March 1750, 
marked an atiempt on tlie part of Johnson to revive the 
periodical miscellany, which had sunk into disrepute 
since the death of Addison. Of all the papers in the 
ltaniblei\ from the commencement to the concluding 
number, dated 2nd March 1752, only three were not from 
the pen of Jolmson. Although many single papers were 
admirable, the miscellany was pervaded by a certain 
cumbrousness and monotony, which prevented it from 
obtaining a popularity comparable to tliat of tlie Spectator, 
Tlie Adventurer was commenced by Dr. Hawkesworth in 
1753. In that and the following year Johnson furnished 
a few aHicles for it, signed with the letter T. The Idler^ 
which was even less successful than the Rambler^ was 
carried on during two years, from April 1758 to April 
1760. All but twelve of the hundred and three articles 
were written by Johnson. For many years afterwards 
^•his style of writing remained unattempted. 
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Historians, 1746— 1800:— Hume, Bobertson, Oibbon, 
Warton. Biographers : — BosweU, ftc. 

The best, or at any rate the best known, historfcal 
compositions in our literature, date frdm this period. The 
Scottish philosopher, David Hume, availing himself of the 
mate^rials which had been collected by Carte, the autlior 
of the Life of Ormond^ published between the years 17*54 
I and 1762 his History of England, The reigns of the 
Stuarts were the first portion published ; in the treatment 
of which his anti-Puritanic tone much offended the Whig 
party, and for some years interfered with the circulation of 
the book. Johnson was probably right when he said that 
‘‘ Hume would never have written a Jiistory had not Vol- 
taire written it before him.” For the Slide de Louis 
XIV, appeared before 1753; and the influence of the Essai 
sur les Mceurs is clearly traceable in Hume’s later vol- 
umes. William Eobejtson — a Scottish Presbyterian 
minister, who rose to be Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh — wrote his History of Scotland during the 
) Reigns of Queen Mary and King James VL in 1759. In 
j 1769 appeared his History of the Emperor Charles F., 
j and in 1777 his Hisim^ of America. As his first work 
had procured for Dr. Eobertson a brilliant reputation in his 
own country, so his histories of Charles V. and of America 
extended his fame to foreign lands. The former was 
translated by M. Suard in France ; the latter, after receiv- 
ing the warm approbation of the Eoyal Academy of 
History at Madrid, was about to be translated into Spanish, 
when the government, not wishing their American admin- 
istrsftion to be brought under discussion, interfered with a 
prohibition. 

' Edward Gibbon, who was descended from an ancient 
flimily in Kent, was bom in 1737. While at Oxford, he 
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became a Catholic from reading the works of Parsons and 
Rossuet His father immediately sent him to Laiisanne^ 
to be imder the care of a Calvinist minister, whose pru- 
dent management, seconded as it was by the absence of 
all opposing influences, in a few months effected his re-con- 
version to Protestantism. For the rest of his life he was a 
philosopher,” as the eighteenth centmy understood the 
term ; in other words, a disbeliever in revealdfl religion. 
Concerning the origin of bis celebrated work, he says : — 
‘^It was at Rome, on the 15th October 1764, as I sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed friars were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started to my mind. But my original plan was cir- 
<*umscribed to the decay of the city rather than of the 
empire ; and . . . some years elapsed . . . before 

I was seriously engaged in the execution of that laborious 
work.”* The several volumes of the History appeared 
between 1776 and 1787. Tlie work was translated into 
several languages, and Gibbon obtained by Em*opean con- 
sent a place among the historians of the first rank. 

Among the minor historians of the period, the chief 
were Goldsmith, the autlior of short popular liistories of 
Greece, Rome, and England ; Russell, whose Histoi'y of 
Modern Europe appeared between 1779 and 1784, and 
has been continued by Coote and others down to our own 
times ; and Mitford, in whose History of Greece^ the fufst 
volume of which was published in 1784, the Tory sentiments 
</f the author find a vent in the continual disparagement 
of the Athenian democracy. Thomas Wa|ion’a H istory o f 
EagUsh Poet^^y^ a work of great learning, and to this da^ 
of unimpaired authority, was published between 1774 and 
1781. It comes down to the age of Elizabeth. If all her 
Professors of Poetry had so well repaid her patronage, the 


* Memoirs, p 198. 
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literary reputation of Oxford would have been more con- 
siderable than it is. 

Among works subsidiary to history, the chief were — 
jin Biography, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (1781), a dull 
Life of Pope by Rufflicad, Hume’s Autobiography^ edited 
'* by Adam KSmith (1777), and Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
j(1791). The records of seafaring enterprise were en- 
riched by the Voyages of the great Uaptuin Cook (1773 — 
1784) of Byron, and Vancouver. 

Theology, 1700— 1800. 

The English theological literature of this century in- 
cludes some remarkable works. A series of open or covert 
attacks upon Christianity, proceeding from the school of 
writers known as the English Deists, began to appear 
about the beginning of the century. Toland led the way 
with his Ghristianiiy not MysteriouSy in 1702; and the 
series was closed by Bolingbroke’s posthumous works, 
published in 1752, by which time the temper of the public 
mind was so much altered tliat Bolingbroke’s scoffs at 
religion hardly aroused any other feelings but those of 
impatience and indignation. Collins, Tindal, Chubb, 
Wollaston, and others, took part in the anti-Christian 
enterprise. In order to reply to them, the Protestant 
divines were compelled to take different ground from that 
which their predecessors had chosen in the two previous 
centuries. Hooker, Andrewes, Laud, Taylor, and the rest 
of the High Church school, had based the obligation of 
religious belief to a large extent upon Church authority. 
But their opponents had replied, that if that principle 
were aditfitted, it was impossible to justify the separation 
fromJ^me. The Puritans of the old school had set up 
the,^mptures, as constituting by themselves an infallible 
rfUg^ous oracle. But the notorious, important, and inter- 
able differences of interpretation which divided the 
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IHblical party, had discredited this method of appeaL 
The Quakers and other ultra-Puritans, discarding both 
Chiu-ch authority and the letter of Scripture, had imagined 
that they had found, in a certain inward spiritual illumi- 
nation residing in the souls of believers, tlie unerring 
religious guide which all men desired. But the mon- 
strous profaneness and extravagance to which this doctrine 
of the inward light had often conducted its adherents, had 
brought this expedient also into discredit. The only 
course left for the divines was to found the duty of ac- 
cepting Christianity upon tlie dictates of common sense 
and reason. The Deists urged that tlie Christian doctrines 
were irrational; the divines mot them on their own 
ground, and contended that, on the contrary, revelation was 
. in itself so antecedently probable, and was supported by 
so many solid proofs, that it was but the part of prudence 
and good sense to accept it. The reasonahlenesa of 
(liristianity — the evidences for Christianity — the proofs 
of revelation — such was the tenor of all their replies. 
It has well been called a rationalizing age — Seculum 
Rationalisticum. Among the crowd of publications issued 
by the Christian apologists, there are three or four which 
have obtained a permanent place in general literature. 
The first is Bentley’s Philelevf herns Lipsieusis (1713), 
written in answer to Collins’ Discourse on Free Thinkintf, 
This is a short and masterly tract, in which the great 
Aristarch proved, with reference to some cavilling olyec- 
tions which Collins had derived from the variety of 
leadings in the manuscripts, that the text of the New 
Testament was on the whole in a better qjid sounder state 
tlian that of any of the Greek classical authors. The 
second is Bishop Berkeley’s J Wpferon, published in 1732. 
The third is Butler’s celebrated Analogy of Religiony both 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, published in 1736. As against the Deists, the 
controversy was now decided. It was abundantly proved 
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that the fact of a revelation wtis, if not demonstrable, yet 
so exceedingly probable that no prudent mind could 
reject it, and that tlie Christian ethics were not inconsist- 
ent with, but a continuation and expansion of, natural 
morality. I)(*ism acc(udin;i^ly fell into disri‘pute in Enp;- 
land about tlie middle of tlie ctuitury. Hut in France 
the works of some of the English Deists i)(*came known 
tlu’ou<:^h the translations of Diderot and the Eucyclopa»- 
disls^ and doubtless co-operated with tliose of Voltaire in 
causinji^ tlie outburst of irreli^ion which followed tlu' 
Jh ‘Volution of 1789. 

One more of tlu‘se apolog(‘tic works must be mentioned, 
the Divlufi Lefjation of Moses^ by Bishop Warburton 
(1743). This writer, known for his arroj^ant temper, to 
whom JMallet addressed a pamphlet inscribed ^‘To the. 
most Impiuh'Tit Man alive,” was pobS(\ssed of a rare com- 
bination of intt'llectual ^'ifts. His friendship with Pope, 
whos(‘ Essay on JMan he diTimded aj^ainst tlu* censures of 
Croiisaz, tirst broui^ht him into notice*. The favour of 
(iueen Caroline, whose discerning eye r(‘al im'rit or genius 
seldom escap(‘d, raised him U) tln^ i‘pjscopal bencli. The 
full title of the controversial work above* mentioned is, 
‘^'Fhe Divine Le«>'ation of Moses demonstrated on the Prin- 
ciples of a Reli<> ions Deist from the Omission of the Doctrine 
of a Futun* State of Tleward and Punishment in the 
I* wig'll DKpensation.’" The introduction is in the form of 
a - Deilication to the Free-Thinkers” in which, while pro- 
ii ^tin^ ai>ainst the buff(»on(*jy, scurrility, and oth(‘r unfair 
arts NNiiicli the anti-Christian writers employed in contro- 
v< rsy, Warlmrtoii carefully ^lards himself from the sup- 
of beiiij); hostile to the freedom of the press, 
eious and Miicere advocate of religion,” he says, 

« .ii. .j) idversary whom the laws had before 


tiriiK of tho abovo Bkeloh aro phiofly taken from an able* 
J^altibon in tlie ^olllmc of and Jitvuu\s. 
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The rise of Methodism dates from about 1730. It was 
a reaction .against the coldness and dryness of the current 
Protestant theology, which has been described as “ polished 
as m.arhle, but also as lifeless and cold.” With its multi- 
plied “proof^,” and ^‘evidences,” and appeals to reason, it 
had failed to make Christianity better known or more 
loved by its generation; its authors are constantly be- 
wailing the inefficacy of their own arguments, and the 
increasing corruption of the iige. Methodism appealed to 
the lieart, thereby to .awaken the conscienct* and influence 
th(' will ; and this is the secr(‘t of its astonishing success. 
It originat(‘d in the prayer-meetings of a few devoutly- 
disposed young men at Oxford, whom Wesh^y joined, and 
anumg whom he at once became the heading spirit, lie 
was himself much influenced by Count Zinzendorf, the 
founder of Moravianism ; but his large and sagacious mind 
lefusc^d to entangle itself in mysticism; and, after a 
cuj-ioiis di*bate, th(*y parted, and each went his own w.ay. 
After fruitlessly endeavouring for many years to accommo- 
date* the new movement to the forms of the Establishment, 
Wesley organised an independent syst(*m of ministerial 
work find government for the sect which he had called 
exi'jtence. After the middle of the century miilti- 
tud(*s of hum.an beings commenced to crowd around the 
newly-opened manufacturing and raining centres in the 
north(*rn counties. Neither they nor their (employers took 
much thought .about their religious concerns. Hampered 
by their legal status, and tr.aditionally suspicious of any- 
thing approaching to enthusiasm, the clergy of the Esta- 
blished church neglected this new demand on their cliarity ; 

- - and miners and factory hands would have grown up as 
Pagans in a Christian land, had not the Wesleyan irre- 
gulars flung themselves into the breach, and endeavoured 
to bring the Gospel, according to thei^ understanding of 
h, within the reach of these untended flocks At the 
present time, Methodism is split up into .at least seven 
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different sects or “ connexions,” * numbering in all more' 
than seventeen lumdred tliousand souls. A m()\eiiient so 
vast has of course a literature to repres(*nt it; hut from 
its sectarian position th(‘ literature of Methodism is, t(» use 
an American plirase, sectloDnl merely; it possesses no 
permanent or gen(‘ral interej^. W(*sl(*y liimself, and 
perhaps Fletcher of Madeley, are the only exc(*p1ions. 

Conyers Middleton wrote in 17^i9 his Leif ev from Rome^ 
in which he atttunpted to derive all the cen^monies of the 
(^itholic ritual from tlu^ Pagan religion, which it had 
supplanted. An aide reply. The Catholic Christian In- 
strncte(f was vvritieii hy Challouer (1737), to the effect 
that Middleton’s averments w(Te in part untrue, in part 
true, hut not to the purpos(‘ of his argument, since an 
(‘\ternal r(*semhlauce between a Pagan and a Christian 
rite was of no importance*, provided the inward meaning 
of tin* two were totally differ(‘nt. 

Philosophy, 1700 — 1800: — Berkeley, Hume, Beid, Butler, 
Paley. 

Nothing more than a meagre outline* e)f the history of 
phile)sophy in this pe'rioel can here* he* attemijte'd. Those 
who d(*v(»ted themse^lves to phile)hophical studies were 
nnnu i«)U'>; this, in tact, up to past the* mieldle e)f the ceii- 
was the fashion aid * and favemrite* pursuit with the 
e*du(<it(d classes. The* me)sl fame)us work e)f tlie* gre*atest 
poet ot (he age, Pe)p<*''s Kssatj on Man, is a nietapliysice)- 
moial (re‘ati‘'e* in ln*roic \erse. The phih)sopht*rs may he 
classed uneh'r vaiieus lu*ads : we have the Sensational 
Mil, founele*d 1)^ Le)cke*, of whom we have alreaeh 

1 ('li 1 I'onnpxion t1)»* Now Coime\ion, the Primitive Methodists, 
>1 f 'lodisi'', iho AVi's! ^ in Methodist Association, the Wesleyan 
ii'.t lit Joriiiers, and the ejahinistic Methodists (who are subdivided 
• e’niiittss cf ]Iuntin{^don*s Connexion), and the Welsh Calvini‘»tn 
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hpokon; the Idealists, represented by Bishop Berkeley; 
llie fSeeptical school, founded by Hume; the Common-, 
r^ense or Scotch scliool, comprising the names of Keid, 
Hrown, and Dugald Stewart; and the Moralists, repre-. 
rented ]>y Butler, Smith, and Baley. 

Tlu're an* few pliilosophcrs whose personal cliaraeter it 
is more agr(‘eabl(» to contemplate tlian George Berkeley, 
the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne. He was born in 1()S4 
at Kil(*vin, in the county of Kilkenny, and educated at 
Trinity (^ollege, Dul)l in, where he obtained a fellowsljip in 
17G7. Al)out four years lat(‘r he went ov(*r to London, 
where ho was rec(‘i\(*d witli op(‘n arms. There se(*ms to 
licive l)een sonudhing so winning about his personal ad- 
(ln*ss, that criticism, when it tpiestioned his positions, 
torgot its usual bitteni(‘ss; and e\tra(»rdinary natural gifts 
>(‘em for once to have arous(*d no envy in the beholder. 
Po])(*, whose satire was so unsparing, ascribes — 

“ To Ri*rk(*l<y vu*fue uiiilor lioaviii : ” 

a]id AttcTbiiry, aft(‘r an interview with him, said, ‘‘So 
•nuch uiiderMauding, so much knowli*dge, so mucli in- 
nocence, and sucli liumilitv, I did not tJiink Jiad been j’lie 
j)ortion of any but angels, till I saw this g(*ntleman.” 

Of Beikel(*y’s shan* in the controversy with the Deists, 
we have alr(*ady spoken. His I^riucipJcs of llamaih 
Ki(owlM(jc^ piildished in 1710, contains the id(‘alist sys- 
t( m for wliieh his name is chiefly rem(‘mbered. In 
<l(‘visiiigthis, his aim was still practi<*al ; he lioped to cut tin* 
e round away from l)eneatli the rationalising assailants of 
Christianity by jnoving that tlu* existence of tin* material 
universe, the supposed invariable laws of which wa*re set 
up by the sceptics as inconsistent with revelation, was in 
'tself problematical, since all that we can know directly 
lespecting it is the ideufi wliich we f(»vm of it, which ideas 
inay^ after all, be delusive. His otlier philosopliical works 

* Pis‘,LTtatioii on Ethical ^}lllo‘^o]>by, article ’Biikch}. 
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are, Hylas and Philonous, S/m, or Rcflpctiors on Tar- 
xvater^ and a Tlieoi'y of Vision, Sir .Taim^s Mackinti^sli 
was of opinion tliat Berkeley’s works were beyond dispute 
tluj finest models of jdiilosophical style sinc(^ Cicero. 

David Hume, born at Ediiiburgli in 1711, was cdiieatt‘(l 
for the bar. He wafi newer married* He enjoyi'd throie^h 
life perfect health, and was fj^ifted vv'th ini(la<^<»’iii<^ spirits, 
and a cliecTful, amiable disposition. His passions were 
not naturally strong, and liis sound judoineid and ;j;ood 
S(‘nse enabled liim to keep them under control. Hti died 
in 177fi. 

Hume’s chief philoso])hical works are contained in Iwo 
volumes of Essays and Tn*atises. The first volume con- 
sists of Moraly Po/ifiral^andLifpran/^ in 1 wo parts, 

ori<>inally ])ublished in 1742 and 1752 respectively. The 
second volume contains the La/ a In/ conccrnnif/ ILanau 
Under si anuJiHi/ and other treatises, the wliole of whieh 
are a revised condc'iisation of the Treatise on Huinait 
JSaiare^ piiblish(‘d in 1738, and spoken of in tlie adver- 
tiscnn'iit to the Essays and Treatises as a ‘‘juvenile work,'* 
for wliich till* author declined to be nvsponsible in hi^ 
riper years. In tlu‘se treatises Hum(‘ propounds Jiis 
theory of universal scepticism. Berkeley had denied 
matter, or tin* mysterious sonu'what inferred by ])hih»- 
so])h('r^ to exist beiu'c^rh thesmisible j)roperti(‘S of ohj(*cts ; 
•ind Hume w<'nt yt*t further, and (hniiisl nund^ tln‘ 
sul)-i.inc(' in which suce(*ssive semsations and r(‘fiections 
an' snppoM'd to inhere. That we do perceive, and do 
ri'fiect, is, he admitted, certiiin ; but what that is which 
])f*rceiv('rt and refiects, wlu'tiier it lias any independent 
]<ini» of ilself, ap.u't from the series of impressions of 
It is the {•ubject, is a point altoj»’(*th(*r obscure, and 
•I I, la maintained, our faculties have no means of 
uiii'j;. Philosophy was tiius placed in a dilemma, 

. .line impossible.^ 

* tfic Lowvb'b III '‘lory of P/itfobo^tly. 
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The Scotch or common-sense school has received ample 
justice at the liands of Cousin in his Goura de PhUoaophie 
Moderne. It commenced with Keid’s Inquiry into the 
Humdn Mind upon the principles of Common Sense, 
published in As a reaction against the idealism of 

Berkeley and the scepticism of Hume, the rise of tlje 
common-sense school was natural enough. It said in 
effect Wo liave a rough general notion of the existence 
of matter outside and independently of ourselves, of which 
n«' subtlety can deprive us; and the instinctive impulse 
which we feel to put faitli in the results of our mental 
opcTafions is an irrefragable proof, and the best that can 
be given, of the r(‘asonabhmess of that faith.” 

Among tlie moralists of the period Butler holds tlu^ 
liigli(‘st place. Tlie fact of tlie existence in the mind of 
disintert‘st(‘d affections and dispositions, poinfing to the 
good of otliers, which Hobbes had denied, Butler, in those 
admirable Sermons preached in tlie Bolls Chapel, has 
iiicontrovertihly establisluul. “ In these sermons lie has 
t night truths more capable of lieing exactly distinguished 
fiom the doctriiK'S of his predecessors, more satisfactorily 
i >.l»iblish(Ml by him, more comprehensively appli(‘d to 
])articulars, more rationally connected with each other, 
and therefon* more worthy of the name of disci >viTy, than 
anv with which wi* arc ac(piaint(*d^ if we ought not, with 
^ome hesitation, to except the first steps of the (Grecian 
ph ilosopliers t owards a ‘ Theory of jMorals.’ ” * Hutcheson, 
an Irishman, author of an Inquiry into Beauty and 
Virtue and other works, followed in tlie same track of 
thought. Hume’s Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Monds was considered by himself to be tlie best of the 
N\ritings; it is, at any rate, the least paradoxical. Adam 
Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments^ published in 
17o9, follows Hume in holding the principle of sympathy 


* Mackinto«.li’b Dissertation, p. 191. 
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to be the chief source of our inonil feelings and judgments. 
Hartley, in his reinarkable book, Obsercatiom <m Man 
(1749), teaches tliat the development of the moral faculty 
wiihin us is mainly etf(‘cttMl through the principle of the 
association of ideas, a term first applied in tliis seiistj by 
Locke. Tucker’s Li(jht of Natn^^^ is chiefly metaphysical ; 
so far as he touclies on moraks, he si-ows a disposition to 
r(‘turn to the st'ltish tluH)ry, in opposition to the \i(*w of 
(lisiiiterest(Ml moral feelings introduced by Ihith'i*. Lastly, 
William l^dey, following Tucker, cdaborated in liis Moral 
and Political Philosoplnj^ published in 17H.1, liis well- 
known syst(‘m of Ulilitarianism : ‘‘Virtue,” he said, ““is 
the doing good to mankind, in *obedi(‘nce to the will of 
(rod, and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” ]\Iack- 
intosh remarks that it folh»ws, as a neeessarv consecpumce 
from this jnoposition, that “ every act which flows from 
gi'iiero&ity or benevohaicc is a vice.” 


Political Science. 

Hume's political writings, on the Origin of (lovern- 
mi*nt, the l^rote.stanl Succession, th(‘ ld(*a of a Piadect 
Commonwealth, itc. Ac., form a large portion of the t\\o 
\ebnin^ of Khsays ml Tr(*atises already mentioned. 
I' MIC r(‘g;irds political sci(‘nce as a speculative pliilo- 
>i|»lu r; in Ihirke, the knowledge' and tlu' tendencies e)f 
til'* philosopher, the* jurist, the state'sman, anel the patrie)!, 
:.;'p<‘ar all unitt'el. The fuiulameiital ide*a of his political 
; .'lo'^opll\ wa*-, that civil libe^rty was ratluT ])r(\s('ri])tive^ 
theontic; that Ordea* iinplie'd Progre'ss, anel Progress 
i-oae'd <)irvh‘r; that in a political sfK'ie'ty the rightsof 
>he i ^ >\eie not abM)lute and iincondit iemal, but 
r(‘la'L\(‘ to, anel to be sought in conformity with, 

• mg constitution of that socie'ty. The*M3 vie'ws are* 
:h :’] the mo^t masterly anel eloepient manner in his 
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Rejlectioas on the Revolution in France^ published in 
1790. Aijion^ those wlio supported in this country the 
politicid theories of the French Jacoinna and Kousseau, 
tile most eminent were William (rodwin and Thomas 
Paine. The h>rmer published his Inquiry converning 
Pollticdl Justice in 1793; the latter was living in 
America during the war of independence, and, by the 
publication of his periodical tracts entitle ‘d (\>min()n tSense^ 
contributed not a little to chase away the despondency 
wluch was lieoiiiiiiii^ at one time to prevail annmg the 
coloui'st.^, and to deiine their positi{>u and politic, d aims. 
Till' Rights of Man a])peart‘d in 1792, and the of 
Rfuson, a work conceived in the f^xtrc'inest French fr^e- 
thinkinjj^ spirit, in 1794. 


Political Economy : — Adam Smith : Criticism ; Burke, 
Eeynolds. 

The scic'iK'e of Political Economy was, if not in\(‘nted, 
at l(Msl enlaii;ed, siinplitied, and s} ‘Nti*matis(‘d by Adam 
Smith, in his cel(4)nit(-d Imiuhy into the Nature and 
(\nis('s of the Wealth of Nations Tin* l.ite rise 

ot lliis science nia} be ascrilied to s(‘\(*)’al c.nis(‘s; to the 
contom])t with Nvhicli tin* .incient (inek pliilosoplieis r**- 
';.ird(‘d tin* wdiole businc'"^ of mom y-^e(tin^ ; to tin* aver- 
sion entertained by the })lnlosoplit*rs of later scliools for 
tutury^ as the depiavtr of morals, whence* they 

wouhl ]>(* little di.>pos(*d to analyse the sourci's of that 
wt.iltli, the accuniidati(ni (»f v\hich made* luvury possilde; 
histU, to the circumstance, that during the middle ages 
the ch'rgy wen* the sole educators t)f society, and were 
iiot likely to undertake the study of plienomena wliicli 
la\ (piite out of their track of thought and action. Only 
when the laity came to be generally educated, and began 
to reflect intelligently upon the principles and laws 

1 * 
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involved in the every-day operations of tlie temporal life, 
could a science of wc^alth’ become possible. 

Certain peculiarities al)Out the East Indian trade of the 
seventeenth century, whi(*li consisted chiefly in tlie ex- 
change of silks and other Indian manufactures for bullion, 
j^ave occasion to a number of pamphli‘th, in which the 
true principles of comm<‘rce wen* ^.n'adually 'developed. 
But what was call(‘d the mercantile system*’ 'was lon^ 
tile fa\ourite doctrine both with statesmen and economists, 
and, indeed, is ev(‘n yet not (juitc* exjdoded. By this*^\as 
ints'int a systimi of cunning*' devici^s, havinii^ for tin dr object, 
by repressini>* trade in. one din'ction, and encourat^iin^ it 
in another, to leave the community at the end of each 
year more plentifully supplied with tln^ ])recious metals 
(in which alone w<‘alth anus thi*n sup]>os(‘d to consist) than 
at the (Mid of the precc'din^. Tin* tiadition of o\(‘r-<^o\(M*n- 
nnnt A\hich had conn* down from tin* Roman (‘inpirc*, 
joiiKMl to the narjow cor|)orat(* spiiit A\hi(1» had aris(‘n 
amoniif tin* f^r(*at tra(lin<jf citi(*s of tin* middh* ai^es, l(‘d 
naturally to such \iews of national economy, Evi'rvoiu* 
knows wdiat efforts it has cost in oiirowni days to establish 
the sim])l(* piinci[)leof coninn*rcialfre(*dom — tlie rii;ht to 
“buy in the cheapest and sell in the (h'arest maik(‘t.” 
T])a* this ])iinei|)le has at last pn*\aih‘(l, and that nn)rn*y, 
in ! h as it is not its(*lf a in(*r(‘ eominodit} , is noA\ n*- 
1 , n(’* (1, not as w(*allh, hut a« tin* Aariahle r(‘presentatiA(* 
»»t illh, is mainly due to the nreat A\ork of Adam 
Sii'il 1.. 

J)Uik( ]mh1isln‘d ill 17ofl his cel(‘hrtit(*d philosophical 
/' tff on tli(* origin of our id(*a& of tin* and 

•'t'L S’i .loslnia Rt ynolds’ e\ci*ll('ut 
' /. • * atlnM- Mn first ]iart of them, n])pear( d in 
' k n e Wal])oh \ Ane<d<d('s of l\rlidiiifj, cominled 
'nwi»‘id\ eollections of Virtue on the lives and 
1 Rriti->li artists were puhiidied between the year*' 

1771 . 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MODERN TIMES 
1800 1850 . 

\-^ iH) Miiiiiiiary wliidi our limits \\()ul(l |>(*nnit iis in ^jv(* 
ni llio ])nliti(*al (‘\<‘uts ])etw<*ei) 1800 and 18.30 ( mild add 
iiiiloiiall> to tho studt'iifs kiiowlinl^o c*tini^ a pound 
•^n roccmt, 's\(i. sliall omit Jht(‘ tlio liisiniical bketoh A\liic*li 
A* pi(di\tMl to oadi of tlio two pii‘(*odiui» c*liapt(n*&. 

At onc(‘, fiom th(‘ o]Hnin^of llu‘ ninrliu^nlh i*oii1ur>, >V(‘ 
i)i(*(t witli ovioiuality and wdth (*n(‘ri><‘tii* coiniotioiis ; tlio 
(l( i i)(>t ])robl(‘ins an* sounded with the utmost fioiMloni; 
dt‘coiuni i>iv( s place to i .iiiKstm ss ; and priniaples are 
nmtually confionted instead of forms. W(* s]a*ak of Kiig- 
] uid only; the eh.nu^e to winch wv refer set in at an 
iciilier |)(‘iiod in Fiance and (lernian}. In the main, the 
billet peivadini* iiKnement of society may ht‘ (hMulad as 
one of teactioii ae^aiiist tin* ide.is of 1 lie eii;liteentli‘ century. 
Tlios,e ide«is in brief. Rationalism and Formalism, b»)th 
«n litmalure and in politics. Ptipe, for in-.*^ann*, was a 
i.itioiialist, and also a formalist, in both nsjiccts. In his 
ws of society, he took the excellein e of no institution 
tor granted — he would not admit that anticjuity in itscdf 
‘ oiistituted a claim to reverence; on the contiarv, his turn 
ot mind disposed him to try all thin^^s, old and new, by 
dn test of tlieir rationality, and to ridicule the multi])hcity 
ot forms and usai^es — some marking ideas orij*inally 
ni.itional, others whose meanin;^, once clear and tiuc, had 
•»Lcn lost or obscured tlirough tho change of eircuin stances. 
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which encumbered the public life of his time. Yet he 
was, at the same time, a political formalist in this sense, 
that he desired no sweeping changes, and was (|uite con- 
tent that the social system should work on as it was. It 
suited him, and that was enough for his somewhat selfish 
philosophy. Again, in literature lie was a rationalist, and 
also a formalist ; but here in a good .‘•ense. For in literary 
as in all other art, the /o>m is of prime importance ; and 
his destructive logic, while it cruslied bad terms, bound 
him to develop his powers in strict conformity to good 
ones. Now the reaction against those ideas was two-fold. 
The conservative reaction, while it pleaded the claims of 
presiTiption, denounced the aberrations of reason, and 
endeavoured to vindicate or resuscitate the ideas lying at 
the base of existing political society, whicli the rationalism 
of the eighteenth century had sapped, rebelled at the same 
time against the arbitrary rules with which — not Pope 
himself, but his followers — had fettered literature. The 
liberal, or revolutionary reaction, while, accepting the 
destructive rationalism of the eighteenth century, it scouted 
its political formalism as weak and inconsistent, joined 
the conser\ative school in rebelling against the reign 
of the arbitrary and the formal in literature. This, 
then, is the point of contact between Scott and the con- 
servative school on the one hand, and Coleridge, Godwin, 
Byron, Shelley, and the rest of the revolutionary school 
on the other. They were ill agreed that literature, and 
especially poetry, was become a cold, lihdess affair,, 
conforming to all the rules and proprieties, but divorced 
from living iiaturo, and the warm spontaneity of the heart. 
They imagined that th^ extravagant and exclusive ad- 
miration of the clas^cal models had occasioned this mis- 
chief; and fixing their eyes on the rude yet grand 
beginnings of modern society, which the spectacle of the 
feudal ages presented to tliem, they thought that by 
imbuing themselves with the spirit of romance and chivalry 
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— by coining into moral contact with the robust faith and 
energetic passions of a race not yet sophisticated by civil- 
ization — they would wake up within themselves the great 
original forces of the human spirit — forces wliich, ouce 
set in motion, would develop congenial literary forms, 
produced, not by the labor liincb^ but by a true inspira- 
tion. 

Especially in poetry was this the case. To the artificial, 
mechanical, didactic school, which Pope’s successoi's had 
made intolerable, was now opposed a counter theory of the 
poetic function, which w'e may call the theory of the 
Spontaneous. As light flows from the stars, or perfume 
from flowers — as the nightingale cannot help singing, nor 
the bee refrain from making honey; — so, Jiccording to 
this theory, poetry is tlie spontaneous emanation of a 
musical and beautiful soul. "The poet is born, and is 
not made ; ” and so is it with his poetry. To pretend to 
construct a beautiful poem, is as if one were to try to con- 
struct a tree. Something dead and wooden will be the 
result in cither case. In a poet, effort is tantamount to 
condemnation ; for it implies the absence of insturation. 
For the same reason, to be consciously didactic is incom- 
patible with the true poetic gift. For whatever of great 
value comes from a poet, is not that which he wills to say, 
but that which he cannot help sa3dng, — that which some 
luglu*r power — call it Nature or what you will — dictates 
through his lips, as through an oracle. 

This theory, which certainly had many attractions and 
contained much truth, led to various important results. 
It drove away from Helicon many versifiers who had no 
business there, by depriving them of an audience. The 
Beatties, Akensides, Youngs, and Darwins, who had in- 
flicted-their dulness on the last century, under the im- 
pression that it was poetry — a delusion shared by their 
readers, — had to " pale their ineflfectual fire ” and decamp, 
when their s oporifip productions were confronted with the 
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startling and direct utterances of the disciples of the Spon- 
taneous. On the other hand, the theory produced new 
mischiefs and generated new mistakes. It did not silence 
inferior poets ; but they were of a different class from what 
they had been l)eforc. It was not now the moralist or the 
dabbler in philosophy, who, imagining himself to have 
important information to convey to mankind, and aiming 
at delighting while he instructed, constructed his epic, or 
ode, (>r metrical essay, as the medium of communication. 
It was ratlier the man gifted with a fatal facility of rhyme 
— witli a mind teeming with trivial thoughts, and corre- 
sponding words — who was misled by the new theory into 
confounding the rapidity of his conceptions with the 
spontaneity of genius, and into thinking revision or cur- 
tailment of them a kind of treason to the divine afflatus. 
Such writers generally produced two or three pretty^pTeces, 
written at their brightest moments, amidst a miscellaneous 
heap of fugitive poems ” — riglitly so called — which were 
good for little or nothing. Upon real genius the theory 
acted both for good and for evil. Social success, upon 
.which even the best poets of the eigliteenth century had 
het the highest value, was despised by the higher minds of 
the uew school. Tliey loved* to commune with nature 
and their own souls in solitude, believing that here was 
the source of true poetic inspiration. The resulting forms 
were, so far as they went, most beautiful and faultless in art ; 
they were worthy of the profound and beautiful thoughts 
which they embodied. In diction, rhythm, proportion, 
melody — in everything, in short, that constitutes beauty 
of form — no poems ever composed attained to greater 
perfection than Shelleys Skylark or Keats’ Hyperion. 
Yet these forms, after all, were not of the highest order. 
The judgement of many generations has assigned the palm 
of.tiS^^riority among poetic forms to the Epos and the 
; yet in neither of these did the school of poets of 
‘^ieh we speak achieve any success of moment. This was 
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probably due to tbe influence of the theory which we are 
considering. The truth is, that no extensive and complex 
poem was ever composed without large help from that 
constructive faculty, which it was the object of the theory 
to depreciate. Even Shakspeare, whom it is — or was — 
the fashion to consider as a wild, irregular poet, writing 
from impulse, and careless of art, is known to have care- 
fully altered and re-arranged some bf his plays — Hamlet^ 
for instance — and by so doing to have greatly raised .their 
poetic value. Virgil — Tasso — Dante — must all have 
expended a great amount of dry intellectual labour upon 
th(.‘ir respective ma&terpi(3ces, in order to liarmoriise tin* 
parts and perfect the forms of expression. The bright 
moments are transitory, even with minds endowed with 
the liighest order of imagination ; but by means of this 
labour — 

“ta&ks in hours of insipht willed 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled,” 

But this truth was obscured, or but dimly visible, to 
minds which viewed poetry in the light we have described. 
Even Scott — true worker though he was — may be held 
to have produced poems not commensurate with the power 
that was in him, owing, to a want of duo pains in con- 
struction, attributable to the influence of the prevalent 
ideas. 

As in former chapters, we propose to single out one of 
the leading poets of the nineteenth century, and, in giving 
;• sketcdi'of his career, to interweave such notices of con- 
temporary poets as our limits may permit. Our choice 
falls on Sir Walter Scott. 


Poetry : — Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, &c. 

The Life of Scott, edited by his son-in-law, Lock^iart, 
opens with a remarkable fragment of autobiography. 
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Unhappily, it extends to no more than sixty pa^es, and 
conducts us and the wiiter only to tlie epoch where, his 
education being finished, he was about to launch forth into 
the world; but these few manly and modest pages contain 
a record of the early years of a great life, which cannot 
easily be matclied in interest. 8eott was born at Edin- 
burgh on the 15th August, 1771. Hi& father, descended 
from the bordfu family or clan of Scott, of which the 
chieftain was the Duke of Buceleuch, was a writer to the 
sign(‘t, that is, a solicitor belonging to tlie highest biaiicli 
of his profession. A lameness in the right leg, first con- 
tracted wlum he was eighteen months old, was the cause 
of his being sent away to pass in the country many of tliose 
years which most boys pass at school, llf^ was fond of 
reading, and tlie books which touched his fancy or his 
feelings made an indelible impression on him. Forty 
years later he remcmibered the deep delight with which, 
at the age of thirteen, stretched under a platanus in a 
garden sloping down to the Tweed at Kidso, lie had first 
read Percy’s Reliqnes of Ancient Poebnj, ^‘Froin this 
time,” he says, “ the love of natural beauty, more especi- 
ally when combined with ancient ruins, or the remains of 
our father’s piety or splendour, became with me an in- 
satiable passion, which, if circumstances had permitted, 
I would willingly have gratified by travelling over half the 
globe.” When he was nineteen years old, his father gave 
him his choice, whether to adopt his own profession, or to 
be called to the bar. Scott pn^ferred the latter ; he studied 
the Scotch law with that conscientious and cheerful dili- 
gence which distinguished him through life, and began to 
practise as an advocate in 1792, with fair prospects of 
professional success. But the bent of nature was too 
strong for him : literature engrossed more and more of his 
time and thoughts; and his first publication, in 1796, of 
traiislations of LenorCy and other German poems by Burger, 
-lias soon followed by various contributions to Lewis’ Tales 
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of Wonder^ and by the compilation of the MhistreUy of 
ihe Scottish Border^ many pieces in which are original, in 
the year 1802. In 1797 he had married Charlotte 
Carpenter (or Charpentier), and settled at Lasswade on the 
Esk, near classic Hawthornden.” Foreseeing that he 
would never succeed at the bar, he obtained in 1799, 
through th(3 influence of the Duke of Buccleuch, the ap- 
pointment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, to which, in 180G, was 
added a clerkship in the Court of Session, with a salary of 
1,300/. a year. Both these appointments, which involved 
magisterial and official duties of a rather burdensome 
nature, always most pim(‘tually and conscientiously dis- 
charged, Scott held till within a year before his death. 

A mind so active and powerful as that of Scott coTild 
not remain unaffected by the wild ferment of spirits 
caused by the breaking out of the Vrench Revolution. 
But in the main, the foundations ©f his moral and spiritual 
being remained unshaken ))y those tempests. His robust 
common sense taught him to attend to his own business in 
preference to devoting himself to the universal interests of 
mankind ; and his love of what was ancient and possessed 
historic fame — his fondness for local and family traditions 
— and the predilection which he had for the manners and 
ideas of the days of chivalry — made the levelling doctrines 
of the Revolution especially hateful to him. It was other- 
wise with most of the poets, his contemporaries. Words- 
worth, after taking his degree at Cambridge, in 1791 — 
a ceremony for which he showed his contempt by devoting^ 
the preceding week to the perusal of Clanssa Harloive — 
went over to France, and, during a residence there of 
thirteen months, formed an intimacy with Beaupuis, a 
Girondist general, and with many of the Brissotina at Paris. 
Southey, upon whose smaller brain and livelier tempera- 
ment the French ideas acted so powerfully as to throw him 
completely off his balance, wrote the dramatic sketch of 
Wat Tyldf!' — a most explosive and seditious production — 
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while at Oxford in 1794, and for some time seriously con- 
templated joining Coleridge in establishing a Pantisocratic 
community on the banks of the Susquehanna.” Cole- 
ridge, whose teeming brain produced in later life so many 
systems, or fragments of systems, was in 1794 full of his 
wonderful sclieme of Pantisocraey,” an anticipation of 
the plialanst6res of Fourier, and tlie Icaria of Cabet. In 
his ode to 7// published in 1798, 

tlie« Jacobin poet discharges the full vials of his wrath on 
Mr. Pitt, as tlie chief opponent of the progress of revolu- 
tion. The three weird sisters, after expressing their deep 
obligations to the British statesman, exchange ideas on 
the subject of the best mode of rewarding him. Famine 
will gnaw the multitude till they seize him and his 
brood;” — Slaughtej will make them “tear him limb from 
limb.” But Fire taxes their gratitude with poverty of 
resource : — 

“ And is tliis all that you can do 
For him wlio did so much for you ? 

***** 

I alone am faithful ; I 
Cling to him everlastingly,” 

In 1804 Scott removed to Ashestiel, a house overlooking 
the Tweed, near Selkirk, for tlie more convenient discharge 
of his magisterial duties. The locale is brought pictur- 
esquely before us in the introduction to the first canto of 
Marmioa: — 

“ Late, gazing down the steopy linn, 

That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You scirce the rivulet might ken. 

So thick the i angled green- wood grew, 

So feeble trilled the streamlet through : 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
7 hrough bush and brier, no longer green. 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 

Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 

. Hurries its waters to the Tweed.” 
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Early in 1805 appeared the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
the first of the series of Scott’s romantic poems. ItsS 
composition was due to a suggestion of the beautiful^ 
Duchess of Buccleuch, who, upon hearing for the first time . 
tlie wild border legend of (rilpin Horner, turned to Scotl, 
and said, “ Wliy not embody it in a poem ? ” The Lay 
at once obtained a prodigious popularity. Maimion was 
pii])li.shed in 1808, and severely criticised soon after by 
•Jeffrey in tlie Ediuburyh Review, Scott’s soreness under 
the infliction, united to liis growing aversion for the jiolitics 
of the Edinburgh, led him to concentrate all his energies 
upon tlie establishment of a rival review, and the QiLurterly 
was accordingly set on foot in 1809. The Lady of the 
appeared in 1810. Of these three poems Lockhart 7 
says, The Lay is generally considered as the most natural 
and original, Marmion as the most powerful and splendid, 
and the Lady of the Lake as the most interesting, romantic, • 
picturesque, and graceful.” The Lay, however, was not 
(‘iitirely original. Scott himself, in the preface to the 
edition of 1829, acknowledges the obligation under which 
h(' lay to Coicridge’s poem of ChristabeL This striking 
fragment, he says, from the singularly irregular structure 
of the stanzas, and the Liberty which it allows the author 
to adapt the sound to the sense, seemed to me exactly 
suited to such an extravaganza as I meditated on the 
subject of Gilpin Horner .... It was in Christabel 
that I first found [this measure] used in serious poetry, 
and it is to Mr. Coleridge that I am bound to make the ’ 
acknowledgement due from the pupil to his master.” 

His other romantic poems, the Vision of Don Roderick, 
Rokeby, the Lord of the Isles, the Bridal of Triemiain, 
and Harold the Dauntless — all published between 1811 
and 1817 — manifest a progressive declension. Scott was 
heartily tired of Harold before it was finished, and worked 
off the concluding portion in an agony .of impatience and 
dissatisfaction. Whe^ asked some years later why h# had 
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given lip writing poetry, he simply said, Because Byron 
het me.” Byron had returned from his long ramble over 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean in 1811, and in 
the course of the five following years he published his Oriental 
Tales — tlie Bride of Ahydi^s^ the Giaour ^ the Siefje of 
Corinth, and Ihe Corsair, which, by their highly-coloured 
scenes and impassioned sentiment, made Scott’s poetry 
appear by comparison tame and pale. Writing to the 
Couni ess Purgstall in 1821, he says: ‘^Tn truth, I have 

given up poe»try besides, I felt tlie prudence of 

giving way before the more forcible and powerful genius 
of Byron;” and woidd, moreover, he adds, hesitate ^‘to 
exhibit in my own person the sublime attitude of the dying 
gladiator ; ” alluding to the well-known passage in Childe 
Harold. 

But in 1814 Scott struck out a new path, in whicli 
neither Byron nor any oilier living man could keep pace 
with him. ILiusacking an old cabinet, lie happened one 
day, in the spring of tliat year, to lay his hantl on an old 
unfinished MS., containing a fragment of a tale on the 
rising of the clans in 1745, which he had* written some 
years before, but, feeling dissatisfied with, had put by. He 
now read it over, and thought that something could be 
made of it. He finished the tale in six weeks, and pub- 
lished it anonymously, under the title of Waverley, or a 
Tale of Sijcfy Years si nee The impression which it created 
was prodigious. Waverley was soon followed by Guy 
Ma^inerincf and ihe Antiquai^. Between 1816 and 182f) 
appeared seventeen other novels from the same practised 
hand; but it was Scott’s humour still to preserve the 
anonymous ; and though many literary men felt all alonj* 
a moral certainty that the author of Waverley was, and 
could be, no other than the author of Harm ion, and Mr. 
Adolphus wrote in 1821 an extremely ingenious pamphlet*, 


on the authorship of Waverley, 
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establishing the identity of the two almost to demonstration, 
yet the public liad been so mystified, that it was not till 
the occasion of a public dinner at Edinburgh in 1827, 
when Scott made a formal avowal of Iiis responsibility as 
the autlior of the entire series, that all uncertainty was 
removt'd. 

Tlie noble and generous nature of Scott nowliere ap- 
pears more conspicuously than in the history of liis relations 
witli the otlier eminent poets of his time, llyron, stung 
l)y the unsparing criticism to which Jeffrey subjected *liis 
\outhful effusions* in the Ediuhaiyli Review^ laid replied 
l)y liis Enfjlisk Banla and Scotch Rccleu^ers, in which, 
including Scott among the poets of tlie Lake scliool, he 
had made liiin the o])ject of a petulant and unfounded 
invective. Scott alludes to this attack from the young 
whelp of a lord” in many of his letters, but evidently 
without the slightest feeling of bitterness. Wlien he 
\isited Lon/ilon in the spring of 1815, and was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the generation, just grown to manhood, 
which liad been fed by his verse, he bi‘camo accpiainted 
with Byron, and their mutual liking was so strong, tliat 
the actpiaintance in the course of a few weeks almost 
j;rew into intimacy. They met for the last time in the 
autumn of the same y(*ar, after Scott’s return from Water- 
loo, Of (Joleridge, Scott always spoke with interest and 
admiration, and endeavoured to serve him more than 
once. With Southey he kept up a pretty constant corre- 
•^pimdence, and besides serving him in other ways, j)rocured 
the laiireateship for him in 1813, after having declined it 
for himself. Towards Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, whoso 
toucliy and irritable pride would liave provoked any less 
J^enerous patron, his kindness was unvarying and inde- 
fatigable. With Moore he became acquainted on the 
occasion of his visit to Ireland in 1825, and received him 


* The Hours of Idleness, 
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at Abbotsford later in the same year. The Irish poet 
made a very favourable impression. Scott says in his diary 

— There is a manly frankness, witli perfect ease and 
good breeding, about him, which is delightful. Not the 
least touch of the poet or the pedant. A little, very 
little man ; . . . . but not insignificant, like Lewis. • . . 
His countenance is plain but exprcnssiv^c*; — so very animated, 
especially in speaking or singing, that it is far more 
interesting than tlie finest features could liave made it.” 
Of Scott’s intercourse witli Sir Humphry Davy — himself 
a thorough poet in nature — Lockhart relates an amusing 
anecdote: — 'Scott, Davy, the biographer, and a rough 
Scotch friend of Sir Walter’s, named Laidlaw, were to- 
gether at Abbotsford in 1820; the two latter being silent 
and admiring listeners during tlie splendid collocpiies of 
the jjoet and tlie philosojjlKu-. At last, Laidlaw broke out 
with — ^ Gude preserve us ; this is a very superior occasion ! 
Eh, sirs I I wonder if Shakspeare and Bacon ever met to 
screw ilk other up ! ’ 

In 1826 occurred tlie crash of Scott’s fortunes, through 
the failure of the houses of Constidde and Ballantyne. 
With the Ballantynes, who were printers, Scott had been 
in partnership since 18()J, thouoh even his dearest friends 
were ignorant of the fact. How bravely he bore himself 
in the midsl of the utter iiihi which came upon him — how 
strenuously he applied his wonderful powers of thought 
and work to the task of retrying his position — liow he 
struggled on till health, facidties, and life itself gave way 

— the&e are matters which belong to the story of the man 
rather than of the author. The novels and other works 
composed between 1826 and his death in 1832, though 
they fill veiy many volumes, manifest a progressive 
decline of power. Woodstoch was in preparation at the 
time when the stroke came ; but there is no falling off in 
the concluding portion, such as might tell of the agonies 
of mind through which the writer was passing. To Wood'- 
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stocky however, succeeded Anne of Qeierstein, the- Fair 
Maid of Perth, Count Robert of Paris, j^nd CaMe Danger- 
OILS, all of which, but especially the last two, betoken a 
<rradual obscuration and failure of the powers of imagi- 
nation and invention. In 1827 he published a Life of 
Xupoleon Bonaparte. A work on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, and the Tales of a Crandfather, nearly complete 
the list. In the summer of 1832 he visited Italy in a 
frigate wliich the government placed at his disposal, to 
recruit, if that were possible, the vital energies of a frhme 
wliich, massive and muscular as was tlie mould in which 
nature had cast it, was now undermined and worn out by 
care and excessive toil. But it was too Itfte ; and, feeling 
that the end was near, Scott hiuried homewards to breathe 
his last in his beloved native land. After gradually sinking 
for two months, he expired at Abbotsford, in the midst of 
liis children, on the afternoon of a calm September day in 
1832. 

We proceed to name the principal works of the other 
poets, mentioning them in the order of their deaths. 

John Keats, g^uthor of Eudymion and Hyperion, was 
cut otf by consumption in 1821, in his twenty-sixth year. 
He was the friend of Shelley, who mourned his loss in the 
exipiisite elegy of Ad^ais. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, born in 1792, embraced with 
fervour, even from his school-boy days, both the destruc- 
tive and the constructive ideas of the revolutionary school. 
He was enthusiastically convinced that the great majority 
of mankind was, and with trifling exceptions had always 
been, enslaved by custom, by low material thoughts, by 
tyranny, and by superstition, and he no less fervently be- 
lieved in the perfectibility of the individual and of society, 
iis the result of the bursting of these bonds, and of a phi- 
losophical and philanthropic system of education. Among 
other restraints, he spurned at first even those of rhyme ; 
the lyrical portions of Queen Mob, his earliest poem, are 
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SO many wild lawless bursts of rushing verse, with a 
certain resemblance to the choruses of iEschylus. The 
Revolt of Islam, an ideal pictui-e of the struggle main- 
tained by an awakened people against the beliefs and 
institutions that it had previously held sacred, but which 
in the heated fancy of the po^t appeared as the causes of 
all its misery, was published in 1817. It is in twelve 
cantos,^ the metre being the Spenserian stanza. To a mind 
like Shelley’s it may be conceived how great was the 
attraction of the story of Prometheus, tlie gre.it Titan wlio 
rebelled against the gods. To this attraction wo owe the 
drama of Prometheus Unbound, His tragedy of The 
Cenci, written !Lt Rome in 1820, sliows great dramatic 
power, but the nature of the story renders it impossible 
that it should be represented on tlie stage. The lyrical 
drama of Hellas, written in 1821, was suggested by the 
efforts whicli the insurgent Greeks were then making to 
shake off the yoke of their Turkish tyrants. Shelley 
regarded with extreme indignation the conversion of Words- 
wortli to conservative sentimonts, and lie gave vent to his 
feelings by writing the s.atire of Peter fiell the Third. 
Among his shorter poems may be specified — tlie Sensi- 
tive Plant, th^ovely e thereal l yric To a Shtjlarl', The 
Cloud, Stanzas ivriltenin dejection near Naples, and 
Epipsychidion. This wonderfully gifted man was sud- 
denly snatclied from existence in July 1822, being drowned 
by the upsetting of his boat in the Gulf of Spez/i.a. 

Byron represents the universal reaction of the nineteenth 
century against the ideas of the eighteenth. We liave 
seen the literary reaction exemplified in Scott ; but the 
protest of Byron was more comprehensive, and reached to 
deeper regions of tliought. Moody and misanthropical, he 
rejected the whole manner of thought of his predecessors ; 
and the scepticism of the eighteenth century suited him 
as littje as its popular belief. Unbehevers of the class of 
and Gibbon did not suffer on account of being 
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without faith ; their turn of mind was Epicurean ; the 
world of sense and intelligence furnished them with as 
much of enjoyment as they required, and -they had no 
quarrel with the social order which secured to them the 
tranquil possession of their daily pleasures. But Byron 
had a mind of that daring and impetuous temper which, 
while it rushes into tlie path of doubt suggested by cooler 
heads, presently recoils from the consequences of its own 
act, and shudders at the moral desolation which scepticism 
spreads over its life. He proclaimed to the world *his 
misery and despair ; and everywhere liis words seemed to 
touch a sympatlietic chord througliout the cultivated 
society of Europe. In Childe Harold^ — a poem of re- 
flection and sentiment, of which the first two cantos were 
published in 1812 — and also in the dramas of Manfred 
and Gain^ the pecidiar characteristics of Byron’s genius 
are most forcibly represented. The Hours of Idleness, his 
first work, written in 1807, when he was but nineteen, 
are poems truly juvenile, and show little promise of the 
power and versatility to which his mind afterwards at- 
tained. The satire of English Bards arid Scotch Re- 
vinoers, already referred to, was written in 1809. All the 
leading poets of the day came under the lash ; but to all, 
except Southey, he subsequently made the amende honor- 
able in some way or other. With the laureate he was 
never on good terms ; and their mutual dislike broke ou£ 
at various times into furious discord. Byron could not for- 
give in Southey, whose opinions in youth had been so 
wild and Jacobinical, the intolerant Toryism of his man- 
hood. Soutliey’s feelings towards Byron seem to have been 
a mixture of drea^ dislike, and disa ppr oval. In the 
preface to the Vision of Judgment, a poem on the death 
of George III., Southey spoke with great severity of the 
^‘Satanic school” of authors, and their leading spirit, 
alluding to Byron’s Don Juan, which had recently ap- 
peared anonymously. This led to a fierce literary warfare, 

Q 
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conducted in the columns of newspapers and in other 
modes, which Byron would have cut short by a challenge, 
but his friends dissuaded him from sending it. It is little 
creditable to Southey that the most acrimonious and 
insulting of all his letters appeared in the Courier a few 
months after Byron liad died in Missolonghi, a martyr to 
the cause of the liberty of Grrecce. Don Juan^ — a strange 
medley, in which satire, narrative, description, and criti- 
cism are jumbled together witliout any principle of ar- 
rangement, — was composed in the eight-line stanza, the 
ottava rima of the Italian poets. Byron died in 1824. 

Crabbe, the author of several didactic narrative poems 
of great merit, died at an advanced age in 1832. His 
most finished and powerful work, the 'Dales of the Hall^ 
appeared in 1819. 

Coleridge, the noticeable man with large grey eyes,” * 
whose equal in original power of genius has rarely ap- 
peared amongst men, published his first volume of 
poems in 1796. His project of a Pantisocratic community 
to be founded in America has been already noticed. 
Visionary as it was, he received Southey’s announcement 
of his withdrawal from the scheme with a tempest of 
indignation. For some years after his marriage with the 
sister of Southey’s wife, he supported himself by writing for 
the n(‘wspapers and other literary work. Feeble health, 
and an excessive neivous sensibility, led him, about the 
year 1799, to commei ’e the practice of taking opium, 
and he was enslaved to this miserable liabit for twelve or 
fom’teen years. Its paralysing effects on the mind and 
character none better knew, or has more accurately de- 
scribed, than himself. What impression he produced 
at this period upon others may be gathered from a 
passage in one of Southey’s letters, written in 1804. 

Coleridge,” he says, is worse in body than you seem to 


♦ Wordsworth. 
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believe ; but the main cause is liis management of himself, 
or rather want of management. His mind is in a perpetual 
St. Vitus’s dance — eternal activity without action. At 
times, he feels mortified that he should have done so little, 
but this feeling never produces any exertion. I will begin 
to-morrow, he says, and thus he lias been all his life long 
letting to-day slip. . . . Poor fellow ! tliere is no one 

thing which gives me so much pain as the witnessing such 
a waste of unequalled power.” 

Coleridge’s poetical works fill three small volumes, ^and 
consist of Juvenile Poems, Sibylline Leaves^ the Ancient 
Manner, Christahel, and the plays of Rnnorse, Zapolya, 
and Wallenstein, — the last being a translation of the play 
of Schiller. Coleridge’s latter years were passed under 
the roof of Mr. (xillman, a surgeon, at Highgate. One who 
then sought his society has drawn the following picture of 
the white-haired sage in the evening of his chet^uered 
life : — 

“ Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill, in those years, 
looking down on London and its smoke tumult, like a Kige 
escaped from the inanity of life’s battle, attracting towards him 
the thoughts of innumerable brave souls still engaged tliere, 
TIis express contributions to poetry, philosophy, or any sjiecific 
])roviiice of human literature or enlightenment had been small and 
s'ldly intermittent ; but he had, especially among youug incpiiring 
men, a higher than literary, a kind of prophetic or magician, cha- 
racter. ... A sublime man ; who, alone in those dark days, 
had sjived his crown of spiritual %ianhood ; escaping from the 
black materialisms and rcvolutionaiy deluges, with ‘ God, Freedom, 
Immortality,’ still his ; a king of men. The practical intellects 
of the world did not much heed him, or cai'elessly reckoned liim 
a metaphysical dreamer ; but to the rising spirits of the young 
generation he had this dusky sublime character ; and sat there as * 
a kind of Magva, girt in mystery and enigma, his Dodona oak- 
grove (Mr. Gillman’s house at Highgate) whispering strange 
things, uncertain whether oracles or jargon.”* 

* Carlyle's Life of Sterling, 
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Mr. Carlyle goes on to speak of the disappointing and 
hazy character of Coleridge’s conversation, copious and 
rich as it was, and occasionally running clear into glorious 
passages of light and beauty. Such, indeed, is the general 
effect of his life, and* of all that he ever did. One takes 
up the Biographia Literaria (1817), imagining that one 
will at least find some consistent and intelligible account 
of the time, place, motive, and otlitr circumstances 
bearing upon the composition of his different works ; but 
there is scarcely anything of the kind. The book pos- 
sesses an interest of its own, on account of the subtle 
criticism upon Wordsworth’s poetry and poetical prin- 
ciples, which occupies the chief portion of it ; but when you 
have arrived at the end of all introductory matter, and at 
the point where tlie biography should commence, the 
book is done ; it is all preliminaries, — a solid porch to an 
air-drawn temple. Coleridge died in 1834. 

Southey left Oxford as a marked man on account of his 
extreme revolutionary sympathies, and, being unwilling to 
take orders, and unable, from want of means, to study 
medicine, was obliged, as he tells us, “ perforce to enter 
the muster-roll of authors.” The prevailing taste for what 
was extravagant and romantic, exemplified in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s novels and Kotzebue’s plays, perhaps led him to 
select a wild Arabian legend as tlie groundwork of his 
first considerable poem, Thalaba the Destroyer^ published 
in 1801. Thalaba^ like ^^elley’s Queen Maby is written 
in irregular Pindaric strophes without rhyme. MadoCy an 
epic poem in blank verse, founded on the legend of a 
voyage made by a Welsh prince to America in the twelfth 
century, and of his fo.mding a colony there, appeared in 
1805 ; and the Curae of Kehamay in which are represented 
the awful forms of the Hindu Pantheon, and the vast and 
gorgeotis imagery of the Hindu poetry, in 1811. In 
1803 Southey settled at Greta Hall, near Keswick ; and 
here the remainder of his life was spent, in the incessant 
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prosecution of liis various literary undertakings. After 
the death of his wife, in 1837, he became an altered man. 

So completely,” he writes, was she part of myself, that 
the separation makes me feel like a different creature. 
While she was herself I had no sense of growing old.” 
After his second marriage in 1839, his mind began gradu- 
ally to fail, and the lamp of reason at last went entirely 
out. In this sad condition he died in the year 1843. 

Campbell’s first production, the Pleasures of itope 
(1799), was conceived in the didactic and moralising spirit 
of the eighteenth century. It was probably suggested by 
Akenside’s Pleasu res of I mar/mation. Adopting the nar- 
rative style, in which Scott liad been so successful, Camp- 
bell wrote in 1709 his Gertrude of Wyoming^ a tale of 
which the scene is laid in Pennsylvania, and the interest is 
derived from the customs and incidents of Indian life. 
Put it is on account of his ballads and other lyrics that 
his poetic fame will live. Ilis best performances of this 
kind arc the patriotic songs of The Battle of the Baltic 
.ind Ye Mariners of England^ the war lyric of AToAen- 
lindeu (said to be founded on his own observation, for he 
^vitnessed the battle), and the pathetic stanzas of the 
Soldier^s Dream and the ExUe of Erm* The Last Man 
is interesting from the nature of the subject : it gives us 
the solilo(tiiy of the last representative of the human race 
uttered from among tombs upon the crumbling earth; 
but the effort is somewhat too ambitious, and many ex- 
lutssions and images are overstrained. Campbell died 
3n 1844. ♦ 

Wordsworth was in his twentieth year at the time of 
the taking of the Bastile, and hailed with the confiding, 
enthusiasm of youth what seemed to be the dawning of a 

* The authorship of this has been claimed for Bejnolda, an Irish poet ; 
but Mr. Lover, in his /mA Minstrelsy, has shown that there is no good 
reason to doubt its exclusive composition by Campbell. 
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new and happier epoch for mankind. He paid a long 
visit to France, but retired from the darkening scene be- 
fore it was too late, and returned to liis native valleys. 
He would tenter no profession ; but, accompanied by liis 
sister, to whose affection and intelligent sympathy he never 
concealed his deep obligation, and supporting himself and 
her on a sum of money bequeathed to him by a college 
friend, whom ho had nursed and watched over in sickness 
to tlie last consummation of a quick decline, he roamed 
from one country place to another, observing rural man- 
ners, and feeding his meditative sOul on tlie aspects of 
natural beauty, till, in 1799, he finally settled at (frasniere, 
where, and at the neigh bouiing village of Rydal, tlie 
remainder of his life was passed. In 1798 he published 
the Ljjrival Ballads, to the second edition of which he 
prefixed a very remaikable preface, expounding the 
poetical piinciples which the Ballads were intended to 
illustrate. This preface is written in the ehxiuent and 
enthusiastic tone of a man who belit'ves himself to have 


discover(‘d principles of surpassing importance, till then 
neglected, the recognition of whicli — inevitable sooner or 
later — would revolutionise the whole art of poetry. The 
reader who desires to see a profound and masterly analysis 
^)f these principles, should consult the chapters devoted to 
the subject in Coleridge’s Biographla Litemria, There 
he will find what was true in these views separated from 
what was false, with the subtlest discrimination. Admit- 
ting the force and truth of Wordsworth’s energetic denun- 
ciatfcn of poetic diction,” meaning thereby a set of 
conventional images and phrases, inadmissible, in prose, 
which inferior poets are accustomed to palm off upon the 
public as indisponsablc to true poetry, Coleridge showed, 
on thi 'other hand, that Wordsworth had failed to grasp 
the true and essential distinction between poetry and 


Jocose, and so had been led partijilly to confound the re- 
-^lairements of both. Some few of the Lyrical Ballads, 
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and much of Wordsworth’s later poetry, are certainly as 
very prose as ever was written ; on the otlier hand, botli 
in this first collection and in liis later compositions, are 
many most beautiful poems, whicli strictly conform to all 
the sound and ancient rules of the poetic art, which have 
Ijeen acted upon by all great poets since the time of 
Homer, and enforced by all great critics from the days of 
Aristotle. But the Lyrical Ballads did not receive in 
other (piarters such genial criticism as that of Coleridge. 
The lofty and somewhat oracular tone of tlie pndace ])ro- 
voked the reviewers beyond mejisiire, and thci few faulty 
or vajnd poems in the collection — Peter Bell^ Goody 
BlalxG avd Ilan^y GiUy The Idiot Boy, and one or two 
more, — were at once seized upon, loaded with ridicule, 
and quoted as fair specimens of the entire work. The sale 
was conse(iuently stopped; yet from the first Wordsworth 
found a few ardent admirers, who never ceased to advocate* 
liis cause, and whose ateady enthusiasm gradually drew 
the public round to their side. But full thirty years 
ehq^sed before Wordsworth found favour at the hands of 
the leading reviews. 

Two more volumes of poems appeared in 1807 ; and 
the KjcciirsioUy a philosophical pOem of great length, 
forming, however, but the second part of a still larger 
work, the Recluscy was published in 1814. The Prelude^ 
being an introduction to the same work, though finished 
in 1805, was not published till 1850. The Excaralon was 
nearly as ill received by the reviewers as the Lyrical 
Ballads had been ; but Wordsworth bore all hostila cri- 
ticism with a .stout heart. ‘‘Let the age,” he wrote 
continue to love its own darkness ; I shall continue to 
write, with, I tmst, the light of Heaven upon me.” His 
own account of the design of tlie work, given in the intro- 
duction, which, like the Excursion itself, is in bhink verse, 
is well worth extracting : — 

* See his Life by Dp. Christopher Wordsworth, voL ii. p. 62. 
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“ Beauty, a living Presence of the earth, 

Surpabsing the most fair ideal Ponub 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hatli composed 
From earth’s materials — waits upon my steps ; 
l*itches her tents before me as I mov<^ 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields — like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Mam - why should they be 
A history only of departed things. 

Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 

V For the discerning inttdlect of Man, 

When V edded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 

— I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 

AVould chant, in lonely peace, the spousal vcr^c 
Of this great consummation ; — and, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we arc, 

Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
( )f Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures ; vrhilo my voice proclaims 
How excpiisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the wliole species) to the external Worhl 
Is fitted: — and how exquisitely too. 

Theme this but little heard of among men, 

The external World is fitted to the Mind.” 

In 1813, having received tlirough the influence of Lord 
Lonsdale the appointment of distributor of stamps for 
the counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland, Words- 
worth settled at Rydal Mount. In 1827 he published his 
entire poetical works in five volumes, arranging them in 
different classes, not — as was the ancient custom — ac- 
cording to the form or mould in which they were respect- 
ively cast, — as Dramatic, Lyrical, Pastoral, &c., — but 
according to the faculties of mind predominant in their 
production, as Poems of the Fancy, Poems of the Imagi- 
natioij, Poems of Sentiment and Reflection, &c. This 
new method of classification marks the invasion of the 
realm of Poetry by the increasingly self-conscious, medi- 
tative, — in one word — subjective, spirit, which is charac- 
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teristic of modern times. The new conceptions will no 
longer fit into the old moulds, but either overflow them, 
or clothe themselves with new and more flexible foriiib. 
Tims we liave dramas, such as Philip Van Artevelde^ not 
adapted for the stage, and lyrics, such as many of Words- 
worth’s, in wliich Thought is substituted for Passion ; while, 
on the other hand, we have, and shall continue to have, 
innumerable poems, to which the old names are altogether 
inapplicable, and which must therefore be grouped in 
b(‘me such way as Wordsworth has here att(‘mpted. 

In 1843, upon the deatli of Southey, Wordsworth was 
appointed poet-laureate. Peel’s letters on the occasion 
reflect e(jual honour u])on him and the poet. He luad the 
happiness of preserving his facidties unclouded, and almost 
unweakened, to the last ; dying at Kydal Mount in his 
eiglitit'th year, after a short illness, in 1850. 

Moore, thougli of humble parentage, was enabled by his 
own striking talents, and by the self-denying and intel- 
ligent exertions of his excellent mother, ’to receive and 
prcjfit by the best education that was to be obtained in his 
native Ireland. lie went up to London in 1799 to study 
for the bar, with little money in his purse, but furnished 
with an introduction to Lord Moira, and with the manu- 
script of his translation of Anacreon. Tlirough Lord 
Moira he was presented to ihe Prince Eegent, and per- 
mitted to dedicate his translation to him. The work ap- 
peared, and of course delighted the gay and jovial circle 
at Carlton House ; Moore thus obtained the requisite start 
in London society, and his own wit and social tact accom- 
plished the rest. Through Lord Moira’s interest he was 
appointed, in 1803, to the Eegistrarship of the Bermudas. 
But he could not long endure the solitude and storms of 
the vexed Bermoothes,” and, leaving his office to be dis- 
charged by a deputy, he returned, after a tour in the 
I’^nited States, to England. Some of his prettiest lyrics, 
(j. the Indian Bark and the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
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are memorials of this American journey. In the poems 
of Coi^ruptlon, Intolerance^ and The Sceptic^ published 
in 1808 and 1809, he tried his hand at moral satire, in 
imitation of Pope. But the role of a censor morum was 
ill suited to the cheerful, convivial temper of Tom Moore ; 
and, though there are plenty of witty and stinging lines in 
these satires they achieved no great Miccess. The true 
bent of his genius was to lyrical composition ; and in 
writing the Irish MelodieSy or, to speak more correctly, in 
adapting words to those melodies, — a task spread over 
twenty-seven years, from 1807 to 1834, — his talents, no 
less tlian liis deepest feelings, found the fittest possible 
medium for their development. He wrote his Sacred 
Songs in 1816. Lalla Rooldi, consisting of four Oriental 
tales, united by a sliglit connecting framework, appeared 
in 1817. Tlioiigh unsuccessful in moral or general satire, 
Moore came out most efF(‘ctively in the departments of 
political and personal satire. His Epistles, and The Fudge 
Family in Paris, an* incomparable in their kind. In his 
later years ]Moore took to prose writing; compiled the 
Life of Sheridan (1825), and the Life and Letters of 
Lord Byron (1830); and also produced the Epicurean, a 
History of Ireland, the Memoirs of Captain Roch, and 
the Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Reli- 
gion. His mind, like Southey's, was gone for several 
years before his death, wl ich occurred in 1852. 


Prose Writers, 1800—1850. 

We can give only tlie briefest summary of whq/; has 
been done in the principal departments of prose writing 
during this period. In ih-ose Fiction, besides the Waverley 

<• * For instance — 

But bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum , 

SOf bUtliny ujiion places^ Whigs grow dumb,'* 
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novels, which have been already noticed, must be specified 
Jane Austen’s admirable tales of common life — Pride 
ftml*Prej%idicey MawfipUl Parh^ Northanger Ahhay^ &c. 
— which their beautiful and too sjiort-lived authoress 
commenced as a sort of protest ap^ainst the romantic and 
(‘xiravagaut nonsense of Mrs. Badclifie’s novels, and Miss 
Edpjewortli’s hardly less admirable stories of Irish life and 
character. In Oratory, thougli this period falls far below 
that which preceded it, we may name the speeches of 
Canning, Sheil, O'Connell, and Sir Robert Peel. Inpoli- 
ti(*al miting and pamphleteering, the chief names are — 
William ColJiett, witli his strong s(*nse and English hearti- 
m ss, author of the EaglishmatCs Regiatei' — Scott (whose 
political s<piib — the Letters of M<daeh! Malar/roivther — 
had the eff(‘ct of arresting the progress of a measure upon 
which the ministry had resolved) — Southey — and Sydney 
Smith. In Journalism, the present period witnessed the 
gro^vth of a gr(‘at and vital change, whereby the most in- 
Huential portion of a newspaper is no longer, as it was in 
the days of Junius, the columns containing the letters of 
well-informed correspondents, but the leading articles 
n ‘presenting the opinions of the newspaper itself. In 
prose satire, the inexhaustible yet kindly wit of 8ydnc*y 
Smith haa furnished us with some incomparable pro- 
ductions ; witness his Lettm's to Archdeacon Singleton^ his 
articles on Christianity in Hindostan, and his letter to the 
Times on Pennsylvani«an repudiation. In History, we 
have the unfinished Roman history of Arnold, the Grreek 
histories of Milford, Thirlwall, and Orotc, the English 
history of Lingard, and the work similarly named (though 
History of the Revolution and of the Reign of William^ 
III.” would be an cxacter title) by Lord Macaulay. In 
Biography, — out of a countless array of works, — may be 
particularised the lives of Scott, Wilberforce, and Arnold, 
compiled respectively by Lockhart, the brothers Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce and the Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. 
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ytanley. As to other works subsidiary to history, — such as 
accounts of Voyages and Travels, — their name is legion; 
yet perhaps none of their authors has achieved a literary 
distinction comparable to that which was conferred on 
Lamartine by his Voyage en Orient In Theology, we 
have the works of Robert Hall and Rowland Hill, repre- 
senting the dissenting and Low Church b^ctions ; those of 
Arnold, Whately, and Hampden, representing what an' 
sontetimes called Broad Church, or Liberal, opinions ; 
those of Fronde, Pusey, Davison, Keble, Sewell, &c., 
representing various sections of the great High Church 
party ; and lastly, those of Milner, Dr. Doyle — the incom- 
parable ‘‘ J. K. L.” — Wiseman, and Newman, on the side* 
of the Catholics. In Philosophy, we have the metaphy- 
sical fragments of Coleridge, the ethical philosophy of 
Benthara, the logic of Whately and Mill, and the political 
economy of the last-mentioned writers, and also Ricardo 
and Harriet Martineau. Auiong the essay-writers, must be 
singled out (Charles liamb, author of tlie Essays of Elia^ 
which appeared in 1823. In other departments of thought 
and theory, e. g. Criticism, we have the literary criticism of 
Hazlitt and Thackeray, and the Art-criticism of Mr. Ruskin. 
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— ♦ — 

CHAPTER L 
rOETKY. 

Definition of Literature— Classification of Poetical 
Compositions. 

Enolish literature is now to be considered under that which 
is its natural and legitimate arrangement ; that arrange- 
ment, namely, of which the principle is, not sequence in 
time, but affinity in subject; and which aims, by colnparing 
together works of the same kind, to arrive with greater 
( asc and certainty than is possible by the chronological 
method, at a just estimate of their relative merits. To 
effect this critical aim, it is evident that a classification 
of the works whicli compose a literature is an essential 
prcre([uisite. This we shall now proceed to do. With 
tlie critical process, for which the proposed classification 
is to serve as the foundation, we siiall, in the present 
work, be able to make but scanty progress. Some por- 
tions of it we shall attempt, with the view rather of illus- 
t rating the conveniences of the method, than of seriously 
undertaking to fill in the vast outline which will be 
furnished by the classification. 

First of all, what is literature ? In the most extended 
sense of the word, it may be taken for the whole written 
thought of man ; and in the same acceptation a national 
literature is the whole written thought of a particular 
nation. But this definition is too wide for our present 
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purpose; it would include such books as Feame on 
Contingent Remainders^ •^nd such periodicals as the 
Lancet, or the Shipping Gazette. If the student of lite- 
rature were called upon to examine the stores of thought 
and knowledge which the different professions have col- 
lected and published, each for the use of its own mem- 
bers, his task would be endless. We must abstract, 
therefore, all works addressed, owing to ihe specialty of 
their subject-matter, to particular classes of men; e.g., 
law books, medical books, works on moral theology, 
rubrical works, &c., — in short, all strictly professional li- 
terature. Again, tlie above definition would include all 
scientific works, which would be practically inconvenient, 
and would tend to obscure the really marked distinction 
that exists between literature and science. We must 
fbrther abstract, therefore, all works in which the words 
are used as ciphers or signs for the purpose of commu- 
nicating objective truth, not as organs of the writer’s per- 
sonality. All stiictly scientific works are thus excluded. 
In popularised science, exemplified by such books as the 
^A.rchitectare of the Heavens, or the Vestiges of the 
Natural History of the Creation, the personal element 
comes into play ; such books are, therefore, rightly classed 
as literature. Wliat remains after these deductions is 
literature in the strict or narrower sense; that is, the 
assemblage of those works which are neither addressed to 
particular classes, nor use words merely as the signs of 
things, but which, treating of subjects that interest man 
as man, and using words as the vehicles and exponents of 
thoughts, appeal to the general human intellect and to the 
common human heart. 

. Literatuile, thus defined, may be divided into — 

1. poetry. 

jjf'^^ose writings. 

For the present, we shall confine our attention to 
^^try. The subject is so vast as not to be easily 
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manageable, and many of the different kinds slide into 
each other by such insensible gradations, that any class- 
ification must be to a certain extent arbitrary ; still the 
following division may, perhaps, be found useful : — Poetry 
may be classed under eleven designations, — 1. Epic,' 
2. Dramatic, 3. Heroic, 4. Narrative, 5. Didactic, 6. Sa- ' 
tirical and Humorous, 7. Descriptive and Pastoral, 

8. Lyrical (including ballads and sonnets), 9. Elegiac, 
10. Epistles, 11. Miscellaneous Poems; — the latter dess 
including all those pieces, — very numerous in nlodern 
times — which cannot be conveniently r^rred to any of 
the former heads, but which we shall endeavour further to 
subdivide upon some rational principle. 

Epic Poetry : — ** Paradise Lost *’ ; Minor Epic Poems.'^ 

The epic poem has ever been regarded as in its i^ture 
the most noble of all poetic performances. Ifn esi^ntial 
properties were laid down by Aristotle in the Poetics more 
than two thousand years ago, and they have not varie<^ 
since. For, as Pope says, — ^ 

** These rules of old, discovered not devised, ** 

Are nature still, but nature methodized " 

The subject of the epic poem must be some onO, great, 
complex action. The principal personages must belong 
to the high places of society, and must be grand and 
elevated in their ideas. The measure must be of a; 
sonorous dignity befitting the subject. The action is ' 
developed by a mixture of dialogue, soliloquy, and narra- 
tive. Briefly to express its main requisites,— -the ^ epic 
p^em treats of one great, complex action, in a grand 
style, and with fulness of detaiL 

English literature possesses one great epic poem, — 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Not a few of our poets have 
wooed the epic muse ; and the results are seen in such 
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poems as Cowley’s Davideis, Blackmore’s Pri/nce Arthur, 
Glover’s Leonidaa, and Wilkie’s Epigoniad. But these 
productions do not deserve a serious examination. The 
Leonidaa, which is in blank verse, possesses a certain 
rhetorical dignity, but has not enough of variety and 
poetic truth to interest deeply any but juvenile readers. 
Pope’s translation of the Iliad may in a certain sense be 
called an English epic; for while it would be vain to seek 
indtforthe true Homeric spirit and manner, the translatoi 
has, in compensation, adorned it with many excellences of 
his own. It ^unds with passages which notably illus- 
trate Pope’s best qualities; — his wonderful intellectual 
vigour, his terseness, brilliancy, and ingenuity. But we 
shall have other and better opportunities of noticing these 
characteristics of that great poet. 

The first regular criticism on the Paradise Lost is 
found in the JS^ectator, in a series of articles written by 
Addifon. Addison ’compaies Milton’s poem to the Iliad 
and the AEneid, first with respect to choice of subject, 
secondly to the mode of treatment, and in both particulars 
he gives the palm to Milton. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Milton, speaks in more dis- 
criminating terms : — 

The defects and faults of Paradise Lost — for faults 
and# defects every work of man must have — it is the 
business of impartial criticism to discover. As, in dis- 
playing the excellence of Milton, I have not made long 
quotations, because of selecting beauties there had been 
no end, I shall in the same general manner mention that 
which seems to deserve censure ; for what Englishman can 
take delight in transcribing passages, which, if they lessen 
the reputation of Milton, diminish in some degree the 
honour of our country ? ” 

Coleridge, in his Literary Remains, gives a criticism 
*of^he^ Paradise Lost, parts *of which - are valuable. He 
appears to rank Milton as an epic poet above Homer and 
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above Dante. Lastly, Mr. Hallam, in his History of 
European Literature^ while he does not fail to point out 
several defects in the Paradise Lost, which Addison and 
other critics had overlooked, yet inclines to place the 
poem, as a whole, above the Divina Conimedia of Dante. 

In our examination of the poem, we shall consider, — < 
1. the choice of subject; 2. the artistic structui;^ of the 
work ; 3. details in the mode of treatment, whether re- 
lating to personages, or events, or poetical scenery ; 4. Jbhe 
st]^, metre, and language of the poem. 

1. With regard to the choice of subject, it has been 
repeatedly commended in the highest terms. Coleridge, 
for instance, says, In Homer, the supposed importance 
of the subject, as the first effort of confederated Greece, 
is an afterthought of the critics ; and the interest, such 
as it is, derived from the events themselves, as distingipsked 
from the manner of representing them, is very languid to 
all but Greeks. It is a Greek poem. The superioxfty of 
the Paradise Lost is obvious in this respect, thit the 
interest transcends the limits of a nation.” 

Tliere cannot, of course, be two opinions with regard to 
the importance and universal interest of the subject of the 
Paradise Lost^ considered in itself; but whether it is a 
surpassingly good subject for an epic poem is a different 
question. One obvious difficulty connected with it is its 
brevity and deficiency in incident : it is not sufficiently 
complex. Compare the subjects chosen by Homer, Virgil, 
and Tasso. The Wrath of Achilles, — its causes,**^- its 
consequences, — its implacability in spite of the^inost 
urgent entreaties, — its final appeasement, and the partial 
reparation of the calamities to which it had led, form one 
entire whole, the developement*of which admits of an* 
inexhaustible variety in the management of the details. 
Similarly, the settlement of iEneas in Jtalyjnnvolving an 
account, by way of episode, in the 2nd and 3rd books of 
the JEneid, of the circumstances under which he had been 
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driven from Troy^ with a description of the obstacles 
which were interposed to that settlement^ whether by 
divine or human agency, and of the means by which 
those obstacles were finally overcome, and the end fore- 
shadowed from the commencement attained, — this subject 
again, though forming one whole, and capable of being 
etnbraced in a single complex conception, presents an 
indefinite number of parts and incidents suitable for 
poetic treatment. In both cases, tradition supplied the 
poet with a large original stock of materials, upon which 
again his imagination was free to re-act, and either 
invent, modify, or suppress, according to the require- 
ments of his art. In Tasso’s great epic, the subject of 
which is the triumphant conclusion of the first Crusade, 
and the deliverance of Jerusalem from the unbelievers, 
the materials are evidently so abundant that the poet’s 
skill has to bsT exercised in selection rather than in 
expansion. Now, let us see how the case stands with 
regard to Milton’s subject. Here the materials consist of 
the first three chapters in the book of Genesis, and a 
few verses in the Apocalypse ; there is absolutely nothing 
more. But it may be said that, as Tasso has invented 
many incidents, and Virgil also, so Milton had full liberty 
to amplify, out of the resources of his own imagination, 
the brief and simple notices by which IBcripture conveys 
the narrative of the Fall of Man. Here, however, his 
subject hampers him, and rightly so. The subjects taken 
by Virgil and Tasso fall within the range of ordinary 
human experience ; whatever they might invent, therefore, 
in addition to the materials which tfiey had to their hands, 
provided it were concei/ed with trye poetic feeling, and 
were of a piece with the other portions of the poem, 
would be strictly homogeneous with the entire subject- 
matMr. But the nature of Milton’s subject did not allow 
him this liberty of amplification and expansion. That 
which is recorded of the fall of man forms a unique 
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chapter in history ; all experience presents us with nothing 
like it; and the danger is, lest if we add anything of our 
own to the narration — so brief, so apparently simple, 
yet withal so profoundly mysterious, — which is presented 
to us in Holy Writ, we at last, without intending it, 
produce sometjbing quite unlike our original. Whether 
Milton has succeeded in avoiding this danger is a point 
which we shall consider presently; but that he felt the 
difficulty is clear, for he has avoided as mucli as possible 
inventing any new incident, and, to gain the length re- 
quired for an epic poem, has introduced numerous long 
dialogues and descriptive passages. 

2. The internal structure of this poem, as a work of art, 
has been admired by more than one distinguished critic. 
There is, Coleridge observes, a totality observable in the 
Paradise Lost: — it has a definlte^eginning, middle, 
and end, such as few other epic poems can boast of. The 
first line of the poem speaks of the disobedience of our 
first parents ; the evil power which led them to disobey 
is then referred to ; and the circumstances of its revolt and 
overthrow are briefly given. The steps by which Satan 
proceeds on his mission of temptation are described in the 
second and third books. In the fourth, Adam and Eve 
are first introduced. Part of the fifth, the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth books, are episodical, and contain the story in 
detail of the war in heaven between the good and the 
rebel angels, the final overthrow and expulsion of the 
latter, and the creation of the earth and man. All this is 
related to Adam by the angel Baphael, to serve him by 
way of warning, lest he also should fall into the sin of 
disobedience and revolt. In the ninth book occurs the 
account of the actual transgression. In the tenth we have 
the sentence pronounced, and some of the immediate con- 
sequences of the fall described. The greater part of the 
eleventh and twelfth books is another episode, being the 
unfolding to Adam, by the Archangel Michael, partly in 
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Yision, partly by way of narrative, of the future fortunes 
of his descendants. At the end of the twelfth book we 
have the expulsion of Adam and Eve out of Paradise, with 
which the poem naturally closes. 

The Paradise Lost thus forms one connected whole, 
and it is worked out with great vigour and carefulness of 
treatment throughout. Many passages, especially at the 
beginnings of the books, have a cliaracter of unsurpassed 
dignity and sublimity ; the language, though often rough 
or harsh, and sometimes grammatically faulty, is never 
feeble or wordy ; and a varied learning supplies the poet 
with abundant materials for simile and illustration. Still 
the difficulty before mentioned, as inherent in the choice 
of the subject, seems to extend its evil influence over the 
structure of the poem. The fact of his materials being so 
scanty obliged Milton to have recourse to episodes ; hence 
the long narratives of Baphael and' Michael. Through 
nearly six entire books, out of the twelve of which the 
poem is composed, the main action is interrupted and in 
suspense ; — a thing which it is difficult to jujfify upon 
any rules of poetic art. For what is an episode ? It is a 
story within a story ; it is to an epic poem what a paren- 
thesis is to a sentence ; — and just as a parenthesis, unless 
carefully managed, and kept within narrow limits, is likely 
to obscure the meaning of the main sentence ; so an epi- 
sode, if too long, or un^’kilfully dovetailed into the rest 
of the work, is apt to introduce a certain confusion into 
an epic poem. Let us observe the manner in which the 
father of poetry, — he who, in the words of Horace, — 

— nil mQlitup inept6 

• of whopi Pope says,* 

* •* Thence form your judgment, |Jience yfltar maxims bring, 

And trace the Muses upward to their spring," 


* Eaaay on I. 
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— let US see how far Homer indulges in episode. The 
use o f the episode is^ twofold: it serves either to ii^e 
Xnown to the reader events antei^ent or subsequent in 
time to the action of the piece, or^to descnbe contempo- 
rary matters, which, though connected^with^^ are . not 
essenliarto, an^d do n ot help fo rwar d^ th e main action. A 
lotfg" miffafive of what is past, and a long prophecy of 
what is to come, are therefore both alike episodical : of the 
former wo have an example in the second and third books 
of the ^)ieid ; of the latter, in the eleventh and 
twelfth books of the Paradise Lost. As an instance of 
the contemporary episode, we may take the story of 
Olinda and Sofroiiio, in the second canto of the Oeru~ 
salewme Liberata. Now Homer, although in the Iliad 
he informs us of many circumstances connected with the 
siege of Troy which had happened before the date when 
the poem commences, seems purposely to avoid communi- 
cating them in a formal episode. He scatters and inter- 
weaves these notices of past events in the progress of the 
main action so naturally, yet with such perfection of art, 
that he gains the same object which is the pretext for 
historical episodes with other poets, but without that 
interruption and suspension of the main design, which, 
however skilfully managed, seem hardly consistent with 
epical perfection. Thus Achilles, in the long speech in 
the ninth book to the envoys, who are entreating him to 
succour the defeated Greeks, introduces, without effort, an 
account of much of the previous history of the great siege. 
So again Diomede, in the second book, when dissuading 
the Greeks from embarking and returning home, refers 
naturally to the events which occurred at Aulis before 
the expedition started, in a few lines, which, as it were, pre-* 
sent to us the whole theory pf the siege in the clearest 
light. Homer, therefore, Strictly speaking, avoids in the 
Iliad the use of the episode altogether. Virgil, A the 
other hand, adopts it ; the second and third books of the 
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./Eneid are an episodical narrative, in which ^Eneas re- 
lates to Dido the closing scenes at *Troy, and his own 
subsequent adventures in the Mediterranean. Tasso uses 
the episode very sparingly, and prefers the contemporary 
to ttie historical form. But when we come to the Para- 
dise Lost, we find that nearly half the poem is episodical. 
Several disadvantages hence arise. First of all, the fact 
[implies a defect in point of art; since the action or story 
^ developed either in a dramatic or an epic poem ought to 

I be so important and so complete in itself as not to require 
the introductio 4 of explanatory or decorative statements 
.nearly as long as the progressive porfions of the poem. 
I If the episode be explanatory, it proves that the story is 
mot sufficiently clear, simple, and complete, for epic pur- 
poses; if decorative, that it is not important enough to 
engross the reader’s attention without the addition of 
extraneous matter. In either case, the art is defective. 
Again, this arrangement is the source of confusion and 
obscurity. A reader not very well acquainted with the 
peculiar structure of the poem, opens the Paradise Lost 
at hazard, and finds himself, to his astonishment, — in a 
work whose subject is the loss of Paradise, — carried back 
to the creation of Jiglit, or forward to the building of the 
i tower of Babel. 

3. We are now to consider in some detail how Milton has 


treated his subject ; how he has dealt with the difficulties 
which seem inherent in the selection. A certain degree 
J of amplifilbation — the materials being so scanty — was un- 
, avoidable ; — has he managed the amplification success- 
](fully ? In some instances, he certainly has ; for example, 
in the account of the temptation of Eve, in the ninth book, 
•the logic of which is verj ingeniously, wrought out by 
supposing the serpent to ascribe his power of speech and 
newly-awakened intelligence to the effects of partaking of 
the flliit of the forbidden tree ; and by putting into his 
mouth various plausible arguments designed to satisfy 
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Eve as to the motives of the Divine prohibition. But in 
other passages we cannot but think that the amplification 
has been most unsuccessful. For*example, take the war in 
heaven. In the Apocalypse (ch. xii.) it is mentioned in 
these few words : And there was a great battle in heaven ; 
Michael and his angels fought with the dragon, and the 
dragon fought and his angels: and they prevailed not, 
neither was their place found any more in heaven. And 
that great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, who is 
called the Devil and Satan, who seduceth the whole world: 
and he was cast unto the earth, and his angels were thrown 
down with him.” Such, and no more than this, was the 
knowledge imparted in prophetic vision to* the inspired 
apostle in Patmos regarding these supernatural events. 
Milton has expanded this brief text marvellously; the 
narrative of the revolt and war in heaven takes up two 
entire books. And strange work indeed he has made of 
it ! The actual material swords and spears, — the invenfion 
of cannons, cannon-balls, and gunpowder by the rebel 
angels, — the grim puritanical pleasantry which is put in 
the mouth of Satan when first making proof of this notable 
discovery, just such as one might fancy issuing from the 
lips of Cromwell or Ireton on giving orders to batter 
down a cathedral, — the hurling of mountains at one 
another by the adverse hosts, a conceit borrowed from 
Greek mythology and the wars of the Titans against the 
gods, — 

“ Ter sijnt conati imponero Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atquo Obsae frondosum involvere Olympnm ; ” 

lastly, the vivid description, exceedingly fine and poetical 
in its way, of the chariot of t|ie Messiah going forth td 
battle, drawn by four cherubic shapes, — all this, though 
fitting and appropriate enough, if the subject were the gods 
of Olympus or of Valhalla, grates discordantlj^^ upon ottr 
feeling s when it is presented ftS^aTsuilalSIe picture^df'tHat 
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true and stupendous event which we call the Fall of the 
Angels, and as an expansion of the particulars recorded in 
the saqred text. In truth, Milton is nowhere so solemn 
and impressive as in those passages where he reproduces 
almost verbatim the exact words of Scripture, e. g. in the 
passage in the tenth book, describing the judgment passed 
upon man after his transgression. Wliere he gives the 
freest play to liis invention, the result is least happy. The 
dialogues in heaven, to say notliing of the undisguised 
Arianism which disfigures them, are either painful or 
simply absurd, according as one regards them seriously 
or not. Pope, whose discernment notliing escaped, has 
touched this. weak point in his Imitations of Harace* 
Hallam liimself has admitted that a certain grossness and 
materialism attach to Milton’s heaven and Heavenly inha- 
far’“ unlike the pure and ethereal colours with 
which Dante invests the angels anJ blcssecl spirits pre- 
sented in his Paracliso. 

Turning now to the personal element in the poem, we 
find, as Johnson shows at length, that as the subject 
chosen is beyon d the sphere of JhuiQgai, soothe 

characters iescriBed'afe dieficient in , ^uman in terest. iSo 
tar 'as this is* not” 'lEe'^' case, it arises from Milton having 
broken through the trammels which the fundamental 
conditions of tis subject' imposed on him. Of all thq 
personages in tb^ Paradise Lost, there is none whosel 
proceedings interest us, and even wh ose sufferings engag e! 
o ur^ sympa UiieatJAke ..those ojf Saton. Tint Thisis because ' 
he is not represented as the Bible represents him — namely, 
as the typo and essential principle of all that is evil and 
hateful. There seems to be a conflict in the mind of 
Milton between the ScripJ:ural type of Satan and the 
Greek conception of Prometheus. The fallen archangel, 
driven firom lieaven and doomed to everlasting misery by 
superior power, yet with will unconquered and unconquer- 
* In quibbles angel and archangel join,’* &c. 
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able^ cannot but recall the image of the mightyTitan chain^ 
to the rock by the vengeance of Jove, yet uniilterably 
defiant and erect in soul. It is clear that the character 
of Satan had greater charms for IMilton’s imagination, and 
is therefore presented more prominently, and worked out 
with more care, than any other in the poem. Devoted 
himself to the cause of insurrection on earth, he sympa- 
thises against his will with the author of rebellion in 
lieaven. Against his will ; for lie seems to be well aware 
and to be continually reminding himself that Satan ought 
to be represenled as purely evil, yet he constantly places 
language in his mouth which is inconsistent with such a 
conception. For instance : — 

“ Yel not for those, 

Nor wliat the potent Victor in his rago 
Can else inflict, do T repent or change. 

Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

^ That witli the mightiest urged me to contend/* 

Is not this much more like Shelley’s Promethous than 
the Satan of the Bible? It has been often said, and 
it seems true, that the pmurip^ni: of 

the Paradise Lost is Satan. Throughout the first three 
books the attention is fixed upon his proceedings. Even 
after Adam and Eve are introduced, which is not till tlie 
fourth boolt, the main interest^^cen^fgg,.4jjltQIi h^m; for 
they are passive — ^^ ^ g i g ^fgf^ t i ve ; they are_the suljecte^of 
trim them [ ^^ ^Tiiving on without any 
oSnuteahn, are represented as falling from their happy 
state through weakness, and in a sort of helpless pre- 
destined manner (we speak, of course, of Milton’s repre- 
sentation only, not of the Fall ,as it was in itself ) ; while 
he is fixed to one object, fertile in expedients, courageous 
in danger, and, on the whole, successful in his enterprise. 
Clearly, Satan is the hero of the Paradise Lost. And, 
apart from the incongruity referred to, the character is 
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drawn in such grand outlines, and presents such a massive 
strength ^nd sublimity, as none but a great poet could 
have portrayed. The following lines describe him, when 
marshalling the hosts of his followers : — 

“ He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower ; bis form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of gloiy obscured ; as when the sun, new risen. 

Looks through the horizontal misty air. 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all th’ archangel.” 

He consoles himself for his banishment from heaven with 
reflections worthy of a Stoic philosopher : — 

— — “Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail, horrors, hail, 

Infernal world, and thou profoundest hell. 

Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time : 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of heDI, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same. 

And what I should be ; all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence ; 

Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice, 

* To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 

Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.” 

In much of the portraiture of Adam, Milton seems to 
be unconsciously describing himself. His manly beauty, 
liis imperious cMm to absolute rule over the weaker sex, 
the Ifirasp of his intellect, and the delight he feels in its 
exorcise, his strength of will, yet susceptibility to the in- 
sOence of female charms, — all these characteristics, as- 
( signed by the poet to Adam, are well known to have in an 
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eminent degree belonged to himself. Eve, ot the other 
hand, is represented as a soft, yielding, fascinating being, 
who, with all her attractions, is, in moral and intellectual 
things, rather a hindrance than a help to her nobler 
consort; — and there are many suppressed taunts and 
t ^inly«vf}i]ed alliisio Tis. which, while they illustrate Milton s 
contempt for the sex, and somewhat oriental view of 
woman’s relation to man, can scarcely be misunderstood 
as glancing at his own domestic trials. To illustrate ^liat 
lias been said, we will quote a few passages. The first is 
one of surpassing beauty : — 

“ Two of far nobler 6hapr, erect and tall, 

God-like erect, with native honour clad, 

In naked m<ge&ty, seem’d lords of all ; 

And worthy seem’d ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone : 

« » « » « * * 

Fop contemplation he and valour formed ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 

He for God only, she for God in him : 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 

Absolute rule ,* and hyacipthinc l^ks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hfmg 

Clustering, but not beaeltth his shoulders broad.” (Book iv.) 

Eve thus unfolds her conception of the relation in which 
she stands to Adam : — 

“ To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn’d : 

‘ My author and <lisposep, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains ; 

God is thy law, thou mine ; — to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowlcdgra^S ISerpfSse.’ ” (Ibid.) 

Adam, while expressing the same view, owns the invinci- 
bility of woman’s charm : — 

* 

** For well 1 understand in the prime end 
Of nature her the inferior, in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel ; 

In outward also her resembling less 

His image who made both, and less expressing 
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character of that dominion given 
^ O'er other creatures ; yet when I approach 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 

And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discrectcbt, best ; 

All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded ; wisdopi in discourse with her 
f Loses discountenanced, and like iblly sho'as.” (Book viii.) 

Even in the Fall, his superior intellect asserts itself: — 

“ He scrupled not to eat 

Against his better knowledge ; not deceived. 

But fondly overcome with female charm.” (Book ix.) 

Is there not, again, a touch of autobiography in the 
reproaches which Adam heaps upon Eve in the following 
lines ? — 

“ This mischief had not then befallen. 

And more that shall befall ; innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female snares, 

And straight coiyunction with this sex ; for either 
He never shall find out fit mute, but such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 

Or whom he wisfics most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness,* but shall see her gained 
By a far worse &c. (Book X.) 

Eve’s beautiful submission makes her stern lord relent. 
It is well known that Milton’s first wife, in similar sup- 
pliant guise, appeased his resentment, and obtained lier 
I)ardon : — 

“ She ended weeping ; and her lowly plight 
Immovable, till peace obtained from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration ; soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late, and sole delight, 

' Now at his feet submissive in distress.” (Ibid.) 

ie seraph Abdiel is one of the grandest of poetic 
«featioii8. Led awaj, at first, in the ranks of the rebel 
angels, he recoils -with horror when he learns the full 
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scope of their revolt, and returns to the* courts of 

heaven : — • 

* 

So spake tlie seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithM only he ; 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, untemfied, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal: 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind 
Though single. From amidst them forth he passed, 

Long way through hostile scorn, whicli ho sustainod 
Superior, nor of violence feared aughi ; 

And with retorted scorn, hijack he turned 

On tliose proud towers to swift destruction doomed.” (Book v.) 


By poetical scenei'y is meant the imap^inary framework 
in space in which the poem is set, — the stage with its 
accessories, on which the characters move, and the action 
is performed. In the Paradise Lost^ as in the Divina 
Comimdia^ this is no narrower than the entire compass 
of the heavens and the earth. But there is a remarkable 
difference between them, whicli, in point of art, operates 
to the disadvantage of the English poet. In the 14th 
century no one doubted the ’truth of the Ptolemaic system, 
and Dante’s astronomy is as stable and self-consistent as 
his theology. Tlie earth is motionless at the centre; 
round it, fixed in concentric spheres, revolve tlie seven 
planets,” of which the Moon is the first and the Sun the 
fourth ; enclosing these follow in succession the sphere of 
the fixed stars, that of the empyrean, and that described 
as the primum mobile. The geography of the Inferno, 
an abyss in the form of an inverted cone, extending 
downwards in successive steps to the centre of the earth, 
and that of the Purgatorio, a mountain at the Antipodes 
rising in the form of a proper cone liy similar steps, till 
the summit is reached whence purified souls are admitted 
to the lowest sphere of the Paradiso, are equally logical 
and distinct. But in the 17th century the Copernican 
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system was rapidly gaining the belief of all intelligent 
men, and Milton, in his poem, wavers between the old 
astronomy and the new. In the first three books the 
Ptolemaic system prevails ; upon any other, Satan’s 
expedition in search of the new-created earth becomes 
unintelligible. After struggling through Chaos he lands 
upon the outermost of the spheres that enclose the earth : — 

Meanwhile, upon the firm opacous globe 
• Of this round world, whoso first convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, enclosed 
From Chaos and the inroa^^f darkness old, 

Satan aliglited walks.'* 9 (Book iiL) 

Hitlier fly all things transitory and vain ; ” hither come 
the eremites and friars ” whom Milton regards with true 
Puritanic aversion, and those who thought to make sure of 
Paradise by putting on the Franciscan or Dominican habit 
on their death-bed : — 

“ They pass the phinets seven, and pass the fixed, 

And* that ciystallino sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved." 

On his way down from hence to the earth, Satan, still 
in accordance with the Ptolemaic system, passes through 
the fixed stars and visits the sun. But in subsequent parts 
of the poem an astronomy is suggested which revolu- 
tionises the face of the universe, and gives us the uncom- 
fortable feeling that all that has gone before is unreal. The 
stability of the earth is first questioned in the fourth 
book : — 

** Uriel to his charge 

Betumed on that bright beam, whose point now raised 
Bore him slope down ^ard to the sun, now fallen 
Beneath the Azores ; whether the prime orb, 

Incredible how swift, had thither rolled 
Diurnal, or this less volufnJ earthy 

shorter flight to the east, had left him there'* 

!!Eil the eighth book, Adam questions Baphael as to the 
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celestial motions, but is doubtfully answered ; upon either 
theory, he is told, the goodness and wisdom of God can be 
justified ; yet the archangePs words imply some preference 
for the Copernican system : 

“ Wliat if thp sun 

Be centre to the i^orld, and other stars, 

By his attr letive virtue and their own 
Ineittd, dance about him \anous rounds? 

* « * # 41 * * 

Or «'i've the sun liis labour, and that smft 
Noiturn il and diurnal ihomb supposed. 

Invisible else abo\o all fttars, the i»hcel 
Ot d an<l ni,jfht , uhich need^t not thy hehrf, 

Jj tarth, indiutnoub of htrsdf^ filth dau 
TtaitVnuj easi^ and mith her part a\ersl 
From the sun’s beam meet night — ” 


4. It remains io say a few words upon the st^le, metre, 
and language of the poem. The grandeur, pregnancy, and 
nobleness of the first are indisputable. It is, however, 
oft(‘n rugged or hatsh, owing to the frequency of defects 
in tlie veisification. It is distinguished by the great 
length of the sentences ; the thread of tliought winding 
on through many a paienthe«*is or subordinate clause, now 
involving, now evolving itself, yet always firmly grasped, 
and resulting in grammar as sound as the intellectual 
conception is distinct. Tliis quality of style is perhaps 
attributable to Milton’s blindness; he could not write 
down as lie composed, nor could an amanuensis be always 
at hand ; he therefore may have acted on the principle that 
»'ue long sentence is more easily remembered than two 
or thiee short ones. 

A series of admirable papers upon Milton’s versifica- 
tion may be found in Johnson’s Rambler. To it the* 
leader is referred, the sqhject being* not of a kind io 
admit of cursory treatment. 

The language of the poem does not come up to the 

s 
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standard of the purest English writers of the period. It 
& difficult to understand how Milton, having the works of 
Bacon, Shakspeare, and Hooker before liim, could think 
himself justified in using the strange and barbarous 
Latinisms which disfigure tlie Paradise Lost Such terms 
as procinct,” battalious,” parle,” and such usages, or 
rather usurpations, of words, as ‘‘ frequent ” in the sense of 

crowded,” ‘^pontifical ” in the seiis^" of “ bridge-making,” 
“ obvious ” for “ meeting,” " dissipation '' for “ dispersion,” 
and “pretended” for “drawn before” (Lat. 
were never employed by English writers before Milton, 
and have never been employed since. 

Nor does lie injport Latin words only, but Latin, and 
'even Greeks constructions. Examples of Greek idioms 
And knew not eating death,” and “ 0 miserable of 
happy” (aOXios i/c fiaxapiov), Latin idioms occur fre- 
quently, atd sometimes cause obscurity, because, through 
the absence of inflexions in English, the same collocation of 
words which is perfectly clear in Latin is often capable 
of two or three different meanings in English. A few 
examples are subjoined : — “Or hear’st thou rather ” (i. e. 
would’st thou rather be addressed as) “pure ethereal 
stream : ” — “ Of pure,'now purer air JMeets his approach ; ” 
— “ So as not either to provoke, or dread New war pro- 
voked ” (where it is not clear at first sight whether 
“ provoked ” shoidd be rendered by provocatum ” or “ te- 
cessitos ”) ; — “ How earnest thou speakable of mute ; ” &c. 

After all, it is easy to be hypercritical in these matters. 
The defence, however, of such a minute analysis lies in the 
fact of its being exercised on a work truly great. We 
notice the flaws in a diamond because it is a diamond. 

* No ope would take the trouble to point out the gramma- 
ticiQ^ metrical slips in Blackmore’s Creation. It is from 
the conviction that the renown of the Paradise Lost 
is, and deserves to be, imperishable, that critics do not 
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fear to show that the blind, indiscriminate admiration with 
whicli the poem is often regarded is misplaced. Of tile 
father of poetry himself it was said — 

— “ Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 

In a note are given a few passages from the poem, which 
have passed into proverbs, current sayings, or standard 
quotations.* 


Dramatic Poetry : Its Kinds ; Shakspeare^ Addison, 

Ben Jonson, Milton. 

Invented by the Greeks, the drama attained in their 
hands a perfection which it has never since surpassed, 
tliem we owe the designations bf Tragedy and Com‘edy, 
the definitions of each kind according.to its nature and end, 
and tlic division into acts. The leading characteris|ic8 of 
dramatic composition have remained unaltered ever since; 
hut tlie Greek definition of Tnigedy was gradjially re- 
stricted, tliat of Comedy enlarged, so that it became 
n(‘i*essaTy to invent other naAes for intermediate or in- 
terior kinds. With the Greeks, a tragedy meant "the 
rt^presentation of a serious, complete, and important 

* “ Awake, arise, or be ^ ^ ever fallen.’* 

“ With ruin upon rum, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse amfoundid :" — 

“At whose sight all the stars 

Hide thdr diminished heads ; ” — 

“ Not to know me, ar^es yourselves unknown ; ” — 

— “ Still govern thou my song, 

Urania, and^^ audience find^ though few^ 

“ With a smile that glowed 

Celestial rosy red *’ — 

“ And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, hut delayed to strike'* 
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action,” and might involve a transition from calamity to 
'prosperity, as well as from prosperity to calamity.* By a 
' comedy was meant a representation, tending to excite 
’ laughter, of mean and ridiculous actions. Thus the Eurne- 
nidea of -dSschylus, the Philoctetea of Sophocles, and the 
Alceatisg Hehrui, and others of Euripides, though called 
tragedies, do not end tragically in the modern sense, but 
the reverse. But by degrees it came to he considered that 
every tragedy must have a disastrous catastrophe, so that 
a new term — tragi-comedy — wliich seems to liave first 
arisen in Spain, was invented to suit those dramas in 
which, though the main action was serious, the conclusion 
was happy. As Tragedy assumed a narrower nieanin[>, 
Comedy obtained one proportionably more extensive. Of 
this a notable illustration is found in Dante, who named 
his great poem La Comyfiedia^ to mark his feeling that it 
was in a style *lower tlian the epic, and yet not a tragedy, 
because it ended happily. In England, the term Comedy 
was used all through the Elizabethan age in a loose sense, 
which, would embrace anything between a tragi-comedy 
and a farce. Thus tlie Merchant of Venice is reckoned 
among the comedies of Shallspeare, though, except for tlie 
admixture of comic matter in the minor characteis, it is, in 
the Greek sense, just as much a tragedy as the Alcestia. In 
the seventeenth century, the term began to be restricted 
to plays in which comic or satirical matter preponderated. 
A shorter and more u..pretending species, in one or at 
most two acts, in which any sort of contrivance or trick 
’was permissible in order to raise a laugh, so that the action 
were not taken out of the sphere of real life, was invented 

* under the name of F irce in the eighteenth century. 

* The best and most characteristic of English plays 
belong to what is called the Romantic drama. The 

. Classical and the Bomantic drama represent two prevalent 
modes of thought, or streams of opinion, which, parting 
* Ariatot Poet, 6. 
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from each other and becoming strongly contrasted soon 
after the revival of letters, have ever since contended for 
tlie empire of the human mind in Europe. The readers 
of Mi\ Kuskin’s striking books will have learnt a great deal 
about these modes of thought, and will, perhaps, have 
imbibed too unqualified a dislike for the one, and rever- 
ence for the other. Referring those who desire a full 
t'xposition to the pages of that eloquent writer, we must 
bc‘ content with saying here, tliat the Classical drama Vas 
east in the (TriTco-Roman mould, and subjected to the rules 
of construction (the dramatic unities) which the ancient 
dramatists observed ; its authors being generally men who^ 
wer(» deeply imbued with the classical spirit, to a degree 
which made them recoil with aversion and contempt from 
the spirit and the products of the ages that had intervened 
between themselves and the antiquity which they loved. 
On the other liand, the Romantic drama, though it bor- 
iow<*(l much of its formal part (c.//. the division into acts, 
th(* prologue and epilogue, the occasional choruiies, &c.) 
from the ancients, was founded upon and grew out of the 
Romance literature of the middle ages, — its authors being 
gencTally imbued with the spirit of Christian Eiirope, such 
as the mingled influences of Christianity and feudalism had 
formed it. National before all, — writing for audiences in 
whom taste and fine intelligence were scantily developed, 
but in whom imagination and feeling were strong, and faith 
liabitual, the dramatists of this school were led to reject 
the strict rules of which Athenian culture exacted the 
•d)servance. To gratify the national pride of their hearers, 
they dramatised large portions of their past history, and 
in so doing scrupled not to violate the unity of action. 
They observed, indeed, this rule in their tragedies — at leasf 
in the best of them — but utterly disregarded the minor 
unities of time and place, because they knew that they 
could trust to the imagination of their hearers to supply 
any shortcomings in the external illusion. In the‘ play 
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of Macbeth many years 6lapse, and the scene is shifted 
from Scotland to England and back again without the 
smallest hesitation. The result is, that Art gains in one 
way and loses in another. We are spared the tedious nar- 
ratives wliicli are rendered necessary in the classical drama 
by the strict limits of time within which the action is 
boimded. On the other hand, the impression produced, 
being less concentrated, is usually feebler and less deter- 
minlite. 

It would be a waste of time to enter here, in that 
cursory way which alone our limits would allow, into any 
critical discussion of the dramatic genius of Shakspeare. 
The greatest modern critics in all countries liave under- 
taken the task, — a fact sufficient of ilself to dispense us 
from the attempt. Among the numerous treatises, large 
and small — by Coleridge, llazlitt, Mrs. Jameson, Guizot, 
Tieck, Schlegcl, Ulrici^ &c. — each containing much that 
J is valuable, we would single out Guizot’s as ernl)od 3 nng, in 
/ the most compact and convenient form, tlie results of the 
highest criticism on Shakspeare himself, on his time, and 
on his work. 

[At this point the student is recommended to, read 
King Lear^ or some other of the great tragedies ; Richard 
III. or Henry V. as a specimen of the Histories, and As 
Yon Like It, or the Midsummer NighVs Dream, as a 
specimen of tlie Comedies.*] 

Our literature possesses but few dramas of the Classical 
school, and those not of the highest order. The most 
celebrated specimen, perhaps, is Addison’s Cato. But 
weak and prosaic lines abound in it, such as 

« “ Cato, 1 'to orders to expostulate ; *’ 

“ Why will you rive my heart with such expressions ? ” 


* It is intended to bring out shortly an edition, with notes by the author, 
of the three plays, King Lear^ Henry K, and As You lake It. 
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and the scenes between the lovers are stiff and frigid. 
Yet the play is not without fine passages ; as when tlie 
noble Roman, who has borne unmoved the tidings of the 
death of his son, weeps over the anticipated ruin of his 
country : — 

“ 'Tis Romo requires our tears ; 

The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 

The nurse of heroes, the deli^'ht of gods, 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, , 

And set the nations free,— Romo is no more! ” 

On the whole, Cato’s character is finely drawn, and well 
adax)ted to call forth the powers of a first-rate actor. His 
soliloquy at the end, beginning 

“ It must be so ; — Plato, thou reasonest well,” &c., 
has been justly praised. 

The plays of Ben Jonson belong in form to the classical 
school, since, as he likes to boast, the unities are preserved 
in them. But his acquaintance with anthjuity simply 
made him a pedant ; no man had ever less of the classical 
spirit. 

Milton’s Samson Agonistes is constructed upon the 
model of a Greek tragedy. The choral parts are written 
in an irregular metre, which, however, is full of harmony. 
Though not suited for representation before an average 
audience, and though the laboured, compressed diction, 
while it everywhere recalls the great mind of Milton, 
deviates from any objective standard of beautiful expres- 
sion, this play is one of those which continually rise upon 
our judgment. In it the genius of Handel has insepa- 
rably linked itself in our conceptions with the verse of 
Milton. 


84 
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Heroic Poetry: <<The Bruce;” *^Tbe Mirrour for Magistrates; ” 
« The Campaign.” 

As the unity of the epic poem is derived from its being 
the evolution of one great, complex action, so the 
unity of the heroic poem proceeds from its being the 
record of all or some of the great actions of an individual 
hero.. Like the epic, it retpiires a serious and dignified 
form of expression ; and consequently, in Englisli, employs 
nearly always, either the lieroic couplet, or a stanza of not 
less than seven lines. Heroic poetry has produced no 
works of extraordinary merit in any literature. When 
the hero is living, the registration of his exploits is apt to 
become fulsome ; when dead, tedious. Roileau has perhaps 
succeeded best; the heroic poems which Addison pro- 
duced in honour of Marlborough and William III., in 
hope to emulate the author of the Eptfre tm Roi\ are 
mere rant and fustian in compjirison. Our earliest heroic 
poem — The Bmce of Barbour * — is, perhaps, the best ; 
but the short romance metre in which it is written much 
injures its effect. A better specimen of Barbour’s stylo 
cannot be selected than the often-quoted passage on 
Freedom ; — 

“ A ! fredomc is a noble thing ! 

Frodomc ma^ss man to hayo liking : 

Fredomc all sol. e to man gi^is ; 

Ho liyys at oa&e, that frely liyys ! 

A noble hart may have none case, 

Na ellys nocht that may him please, 

Gif fredome failyhe ; for fro liking 
Is yharayt f ower all other thing. 

Na he, that ayo has liv^t fre, 

* May n ;eht knav wtnll the propyrtA, 

Tht angyr, na the wrechyt domej, 

That is couplyt to foul thyrldome.§ 

Bat gif he ha^ assayit it, 


* See p. 58. 


t Yearned for. J Wretched doom. § Thraldom. 
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Then all perquer^^ he suld it yryt ; 

And suld tliink fredomc mar to pryss, 

Than all the gold in warld that is. 

Thus contrar thingis ever mar, 

Hiscoweiyngis of the totliir are.f 
And he that tiny 11 { is, has noclit his : 

All that lie has embandownyt is 
Till § his lord, quhat evir ho bo, 

Yet has he nocht sa mekill fre 
As fre Avyl to live, or do 

That at hys hart hym drawis to.” , 

The Min'our for Miujistrat(% ot — ^ it is called in 
the t'arlier editions — The Falles of Frinces^ a work of 
the sixlec'iitli century, was modelled liy its authors upon 
th(* plan of Boccaccio’s jiopular work De Casihus^ and 
contains the ‘‘tragical histories” of a number of cele- 
hrated Knglislim(*n. The metre is the Chaucerian h(*p- 
tastich, so often before mentioned. But, excepting the 
portions contributed by Sackvilh^ (tlie Induction, and the 
.‘'i-ory of Bucl|jngham), this vast compilation possesses 
.scarcely more poetical merit than the rhyming chronicles 
of a foiTuer age. 

Addison’s lieroic poem, The Campaign^ contains the 
well-known simile of the angel, which called forth the 
admiration and the munificence of Grodolphin. The story 
runs as follows In 1704, shortly after the battle of 
Blenhidiri, (lodolphin, then Lord Treasurer, happening to 
ni(»et Lord llalifiix, complained that the great victory had 
not been properly celebrated in verse, and inquired if he 
knew of any poet to whom this important task could be 
safely intrusted. Halifax replied that he did indeed know 
of a gentleman thoroughly competent to discharge this 
duty, but that the individual he referred to had received 
of late such scanty recognition of his talents and patriotism, 
that he doubted if he would be- willing to undertake it. 
Lord Godolphin replied that Lor(^ Halifax might rest 

* Perfectly. f Meaning “ explain their opposites.” J Thrall. ‘ § To. 
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assured, that whoever might be named should not go 
unrewarded for his trouble. Upon which Halifax named 
Addison. Godolphin sent a common friend to Addison, 
who immediately undertook to confer immortality on tlie 
Duke of Marlborough. The poem called Tlie Campaign 
was the result. Godolphin saw the manuscript when the 
poet had got as far as the once celebrated simile of the 
Angel, which runs thus : — 

“ So when an Angel, by divine command, 

With rising tempests shakos a guilty land, 

Such as of lale o’er p.ile Britannia past. 

Calm and serene He drives the tunoiis blast, 

And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to pi rform, 

Itidcs in the whirlwind, and directs the storm ” 

Lord Godolphin, it i& said*, was so delighted with this 
not very reverent simile, that he immediately made Addi- 
son Ji Commissioner of Appeals. But this favourable judg 
ment of the poem lias been reversed by later criticism. 
The Campaign^ taken as a whole, is turgid yet feeble, 
pretentious yet dull ; it has few of the excellencies, and 
nearly all the faults which heroic verse can have. 

Narrative Poetry: — Eomances ; Tales ; Allegories; Romantic 
Poems ; Historical Poems. 

Jfarrative poetry is leso determinate in form than any 
of the preceding kinds. The narrative poem so fai 
resembles the epic, that it also is concerned with a parti- 
cular sequence of human actions, and permits of the 
intermixture of dialog le and description. It differs from 
; |t, in that it does not require either the strict unity or the 
intrinsic greatness of the epic action. In the epic, the 
issue of the action is involved in the fundamental circum- 
stances, and is indicated at the very outset. Th^ first two 


* See the Biographia Britanmca, 
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lines of the lUad contain the germ or tlieme which is 
expanded and illustrated through the twenty-two hooCs 
wliich follow. The course of a narrative poem is in 
general more like that of real life ; events occur and are 
(li*seribed which have no obvious internal relation eitUer 
to each other or to some one ground plan; — and a con- 
clusion in which the mind reposes, and desires nothing 
ht‘yond, — an essential requirement in tin* epic, — is not 
to be strictly exacted from the narrative poem. 'But 
c‘\(m if the epic unity of design were observed, the 
narrative poem would still be distinguishable from the 
higher kind, (utlier by the inferior greatness of the 
subjc^ct, or by the lower quality of the style. An epic 
po(*in, as was said before, treats of one great coteiplex 
action, in a lofty style, and with fulness of detail. In a 
narrative poem, it will be invariably found that one of 
tli(‘se elements is wanting. 

Tt will be convenient to divide narrative poems into 
fiv(» classes: 1. E(»mances, 2. Talcs, 3. Allegories, 4. 
Eomantic poems, 5. Historical poems. 

1. The EoiifanceSy or (xests, in old Englisli, with which 
our ]\IS. repositories abound, were mostly translated or 
imitated from French originals during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. In the former portion 
of this work a general description was given of these re- 
markable poems*, so that it is unnecessary here to enter 
upon any questions connected with their origin or subject- 
matter. We shall now present the reader with an ana- 
lysis of a curious romance, not belonging to one of the 
great cycles, which may serve as a sample of the whole 
class. It is the romance of Sir Isumbras, and is one of 
those abridged by Ellis. • 

Sir Isumbras was rich, virtuous, and happy; but in 
the pride of his heart he was lifted up, and gradually be- 
came forgetful of God. An angel appears to him, and 
* See p. 35. 
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denounces punishment. It is like the story of Job : his 
hdrses and oxen are struck dead ; his castle burnt down ; 
and many of his servants killed. Then, with his wife and 
three sons, he sets out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepul- 
chre. On the way, the two elder children are carried off, 
one by a lion, the other by a leopard. At last they come 
to the ‘‘Greekish Sea;” a Saracen fleet sails up; the 
Soudan is enamoured of the wife, and depi ives Sir Tsura- 
bras*of her ])y a forced sale, the purchase-money being 
counted down upon tlie kiiighl’s red mantle. The lady is 
immediately sent back to the Soudan’s dominions in the 
capacity of Queen. Shortly after this tlie misery of Sii 
Isumbras is completed by the abduction of liis only 
remaining son by a unicorn, during a brief interval, in 
which he was vainly pursuing an eagle which had seized 
upon the mantle and the gold. In fervent contrition lie 
falls on his knees, and prays to Jesus and tlie Virgin. He* 
obtains work at a smith's forge, and remains in this em- 
ployment seven years, during which he forges for himself 
a suit of armour. A battle betwc'cn a (Christian and a 
Saracen army takes place not far off ; Sir Isumbras tak(s 
part in it, and wins tlie battle by his valour, killing his old 
acquaintanei* the Soudan. After his wounds are healed, 
lie takes a scrip and pike, and goes on pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. Here he stays seven years, in constant 
labour, mortification, and penance; at last — 

“ Beside the burgh of Jerusalem 
He set him by a well-stream, 

Sore wepaiid for his sin ; 

And as he sat, about midnight, 

There can * an angel fair and bright. 

And brought him bread and i/vinc : 

• He said, Palmer, welthou be; 

The King of lleiven greeteth wel theo; 

Forgiven is sin thine ! ** 

He wanders away, and at length arrives at a fair castle, 
belonging to a rich Queen ; he begs for and receives food 
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iiiid lodging. The Queen, after a conversation with him, 
resolves to entertain the pioiL«J palmer in the castle. Affer 
?i sojourn here of many months, Sir Isumhras finds one 
day in an eagle’s nest his own red mantle witli the Soudan's 
gold in it. He hears it to liis chamber, and the recol- 
h'ctions it awakens completely overpower liim. He be- 
comes so altered that the Queen, in order to ascertain the 
cause, has his room l)roken open, vrhen the sight of tlie 
gold explains all, and mutual recognition ensues. • Sir 
Isurnbras tells his Saractm subjects that they must be 
forthwith converted. They, liowever, object to such sum- 
Tiiary nu'asures, and rise in rebellion against him and his 
Qiu‘en, who stand absolutely alone in the struggle. In the 
thick of the very unequal contest which ensues, three 
knights, mounted respectively on a lion, a leopard, and a 
unicorn, come in opportunely to the rescue, and by their 
aid Sir Isumbras gains a comph'tc victory. These of 
course are liis three lost sons. For each he obtains a king- 
dom ; and, all uniting th(‘ir efforts, they live to see the 
inhabitants of all their kingdoms converted: — 

“ They lived «in(l died in good intent, 

Unto hocuen their ponls went, 

When tliat they dead were , 

Jesu Christ, ifeaven's King, 

Give us a} e his blessing, 

And shield us trom Iiarni ’ ’* 

Such, or similar to this, is the usual form of conclusion 
«'f all the old romances, even tliose — as the Seven Sages^ 
for instance — of which the moral tone is extremely 
questionable. 

A portion of the great romance of Arthur has been 
given to us in a modern dress by Tennyson. Few rcadefs 
of poetry are unacquainted with his beautiful poem of 
Morte d^Arthnry a modern rendering of the concluding 
part of the romance bearing that title. The Idyls of the 
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King are renderings of so many particular passages or 
episodes in the same great romance. 

2. Tales form the second class of narrative poems. 
The tale is a poem in which — as a general rule — the 
agencies are natural ; in which the chief interest lies in 
the story itself, and the manner in which it is unfolded, 
not in the style, or language, or peculiar humour of the 
author; lastly, in which neither is the action on a large 
scale', nor are the chief actors great personages. The 
earliest, and still by far the best, collection of such tales, 
which English literature possesses, is the Can/crbioy Talcs 
of Chaucer. In connection with tliis work we shall 
endeavour to draw out in some detail the proofs 'which it 
affords of the solidity and originality of Chaucer’s genius. 

In every great writer there is a purely personal element, 
and there is also a social element ; — by the first, which 
is also the highest in kind, he is what he is, and soars 
freely in the empyrean of creative imagination; by the 
second, he is connected with and modified by the society 
in which he moves, the writers whom he follows or 
admires, and even the physical characters of the spot of 
earth where he resides. It is chiefly under these latter 
relations that we propose to consider the genius of 
Chaucer. 

The English society in which he moved was already far 
beyond those comparatively pimple relations which we 
ascribe to the society of leiidal times. In the eyes of an 
old romance writer, mankind fall naturally and con- 
veniently under these four divisions, — sovereign princes, 
knights, churchmen, and the commonalty. For this 
fourth, or proletarian class, he entertains a supreme con- 
tempt; he regards them as only fit to hew wood and 
draw water for princes and knights ; and nothing delights 
him more' than to paint the ignominious rout and 
promiscuous slaughter of thousands of this base-bom 
multitude by the hand of a single favourite knight. 
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There certainly was a time, — before great citits rose to 
wealth and obtained franchises, — when feudal cjistles 
■ were scattered like hail over the north of Europe, and 
private war was universal and incessant, — at which this 
picture of society had much truth in it. And, as usually 
happens, the literature which had sprung up under, and 
wliich was adapted only to such a state of tilings, continued 
to be produced from the force of habit, after the face of 
society had become greatly altered. Shutting their eyes 
to tli(‘ progress of things around them, — overlooking, or 
else bewaibng as an innovation and a degeneracy, the 
constixnt accumulation and growing power of wealth 
obtained by industry, and the consequent rise of new 
classes of men into social impoitance, the romance-writers, 
as a body, continued rather to adapt their translations 
or original effusions to the atmosphere of the baronial 
hall, and to the established order of ideas in the knightly 
understanding, than to seek for sympathy among classes 
which they dreaded while affecting to despise. 

But it is characteristic of genius, first, to have a pro- 
found in&ight into the real; then, boldly to face it; lastly, 
by the art which is its inseparable companion, to repro- 
duce it under appropriate forms. Thus it was with 
Chaucer in the England of the fourteenth century. He 
had no literary models to work by, — in his own language 
at least, — except the antiquated and unreal feudal portraits 
above referred to; but he had sympathies as large as 
the nature of man, a sold that could not endure a dead 
foim or a mere conventionality, and an intellect which 
arranged the human beings around him according to their 
intrinsic qualities, — by what they were rather than by 
what they were called. He felt, as Burns did, that ^ 

** The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man ’s the man for a’ that.” 

And, accordingly, in that wonderful gallery of portraits. 
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the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, we have the 
existing aspects and classes of English society described 
with a broad and impartial hand. The Knight is indeed ' 
there, — one figure among many ; nor does Chaucer, like 
Cervant(3S, present him in a ridiculous light ; for knight- 
hood in the fourteenth century was still a reality, not a 
piece of decayed pageantry, as in the sixtecntli ; — but he 
and his order appear as what tliey aLiually were, — that is, 
as pne element in society amongst many ; tliey do not, 
as in the pages of romance, cast all otlier orders of laymen 
into the sliade. Churchmen again are, on the whole, re- 
presented witliout partiality and without bitterness; there 
may be a tinge of Puritanism in the keenness of some of 
the invectives against ecclesiastical personages, but it is 
not more than a tinge ; on the whole, Chaucer may be truly 
said to 

“Nothing oxteimale, 

Nor sot down anght in malice ” — 

and if we have an affected Prioress, a roguish Friar, and a 
hypocritical Pardoner, we have on the other side tlie Clerk 
of Oxenford, with his solid wortli and learning, and tlie 
well-known character of the good jittrish priest. Put 
besides the kniglit, tlie scpiire, and the ecclesiastical 
persons, a crowd of other characters come upon the 
canvas, and take part in the action. There is the 
Frankelein, the representative of the sturdy, hospitable, 
somewhat indolent, EnglL li freeholder, whom, however, 
participation in the political and judicial system intro- 
duced by the energetic Norman has made a better and 
more sterling person than were his lazy Saxon ancestors. 
Then we have the mixed population of cities represented 
by the Merchant, the Man of Law, the Shipman, the 
Doctour of Physike, and the good Wife of Bath, — all 
from the middle classes; — and by the Haberdasher, the 
Carpenter, the Webbe (weaver), &c., from the lower. The 
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inferior ranks of the rural population are represented \>^ 
the Plowman, the Miller, and the Beve. 

Viewed in this light, ^ a picture of contemporary 
society, the Prologue is certainly the most valuable part 
of the Canterbury Tales, And what does this picture 
show us ? Not that distorted image, which the feudal pride 
of the great lords, humoured by the sycophancy of the 
minstrels, had conjured up in the romances, but the real 
living face o£ English society, such as Christianity and the 
media3val church, working now for seven centuries upon 
the various materials submitted to their influence, had 
gradually fashioned it to be. Doubtless it shows many 
evils, — the profanation of sacred callings, — the abuse of 
things originally excellent, — ill-repressed tendenc^ea jto 
sloth, luxury, and licentiousness. But it shows also a 
state of things, in which every member of society, ^^g^n 
the humblest, had recognised rights, and was not 8unk 
beneath the dignity of man : we have the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, but the high are liot inordi- 
nately high, alid the low are not debased. The cement 
religion binds together the whole social fabric,^* eaj|sin^ 
the common sympathies of its members to predominate 
above the grounds of estrangement. 

It might have been expected that not only the Prologue, 
but many of the tales which are put in the mouths of the 
characters there described, would be strongly illustjrAtive 
of English life ; but this is not the case. Chaucer, like 
Shakspeare, borrowed most of his stories from the various 
collections which he found ready to his hand ; and these 
were not of English growth, nor was their scene laid in 
England. When he attempts, in imitation of Boccaccio, 
to invent humorous tales of his own (e. g, the Miller's Tale, ‘ 
the Reeve^s Tale, &c.) he falls far short of his prototype. 
Like Boccaccio he is exceedingly coarse, but the coarseness 
is not relieved by that keen wit and exquisite beauty^of 
style, which, with all that there is to condemn, we cannot 

T 
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help admiring in the Italian writer. Several of Chaucer’s 
original tales are both coarse and stupid. In the Somp-^ 
nour^s TalCf it must be confessed, the denouement of the " 
story is exceedingly humorous, but the joke is too broad 
for modern taste. The Nonnea Prestea Tale is also very 
diverting. 

Among the writers to whom Chaucer was indebted, 
whether for ideas or materials, there were none to whom 
his 'obligations were so considerable as to the great Italians 
of the fourteenth century. The Knighfa Tale is taken 
from Boccaccio, the Clerke^a Tale from Petrarch, and the 
story of Hugilin or Ugolino in the MonUa Tale is bor- 
rowed from the well-known passage in Dante. But of 
Chaucer it can be truly said, “nihil quod tetigit, non 
ornavit.” The exquisite grace and tenderness with which 
the story of “ Patient Grizzel ” is related, are all his own ; 
and the fresh breezy air of the greenwood which we seem 
to inhale in reading parts of the KnighVa Tale, betokens 
a TeutouKf, not an Italian, imagination. 

Lastly,^et us endeavour to trace the influence of ex- 
tern^^mture upon Chaucer’s poetical development. It 
mu^be borne in mind, — indeed, Chaucer’s phraseology 
constantly brings the fact before us, — that to the English 
poet of the fourteenth century nature was far from being 
the pruned, tamed, and civilized phenomenon that she was 
and is to the poets of this and the eighteenth century. 
Chaucer speaks naturally, not figuratively, of the green^^ 
wood, by which he means what is now called in the 
Australian colonies “ the bush,” — that is, the wild wood- 
land country, from which the original forests have never 
yet been removed by the hand of man. Even in 
•Shakspeare’s time, large portions of England still fell 
under this category ; so that he, too, could naturally sing 
of the ‘^greenwood tree,” and found no difficulty in 
describing, in Aa You Like It, what an Australian would , 
cair huah life, — that is, life on a free earth and under 
a free heaven, — not travelling by turnpike roads, nor 
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haunted by the dread of trespass and its penalties, but 
^ permitting men to rove at large, and, in ShakspearcTs 
phrase, ‘‘to fleet the time carelessly as in the golden 
world.” This condition of external nature gives a large- 
ness and freshness to the poetry which arises under it; 
the scent of the woods and the song of the birds seem to 
hang about the verse, and “ sanctify the numbers.” 

But, again, observe the eminent healthiness, the well- 
balanced stability, of Chaucer’s mind. He is no sickly 
naturalist ; he does not turn with disgust from town life 
to “ babble o’green fields ; ” he neither feels nor affects 
such a scorn or disapprobation of man and society as to 
be driven to take refuge in the untarnished loveliness of 
Nature, in order to find fit materials for poetical creations. 
Human society, no less than external nature, is in the 
eyes of Chaucer beautiful and venerable; it, too, comes 
from the hand of God ; it, too, supplies fit themes for pobtry. 

With Sliakspeare and Spenser, but preeminently with 
the former, tlie case is much the same. In ^^akspeare 
there is none- of that morbid revulsion against^'the crimes 
or littlenesses of society, which drove Byron an^^elley 
into alienation and open revolt against it ; nof^^a^n, is 
there that estrangement from active life and popular 
movement, which makes Wordsworth the poet of the 
fields and mountains, not of man. In the pages of the 
great dramatist, who truly “ holds the mirror up to 
nature,” not external only but human, we behold 
society in all its varied aspects, by turns repellent and 
attractive, yet in tlie main as establishing noble and 
dignified relations between man and man. 

The following extracts^ are taken, — one from the 
Clerke^Sy the other from the Kgnnes Prestes Tale, The 
much-enduring Grisildes is thus described ; — 

1 . 

“ Among this pore folk there dwelt a man 
Which that was holden porest of hem alle; 
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Bat heighe God som tymo scnde can 
His grace unto a litel oxe stallo. 

Janicula men of that thorp him calle. 

A doughtcr had he, fair y-nough to sight, 

And Grisildes this yonge maydcn hight. 

“ But though this mayden tender were of age, 

Yet in the broste of her virginito 
Ther was enclosed ripe and sad corrage ; 

And in gret rcverenco and charite 
Hir olde pore fader fostered sche ; 

A few scheop, spynnyng, on the feld sche kept, 

Sche nolde not ben ydcl til sche slept. 

“ And whanne sche com horn sche wolde bryngo 
Wortis and other herbis tymes ofte, 

The which sche shred and seth * for her lyvyng. 

And made hir bed ful hard, and nothing softe. 

And ay sche kept hir fadres lif on loftcf. 

With every obcissance and diligence, 

That child may do to fadres reverence.^' 

The oonfusion in the poor widow’s household, after 

the fox hae carried off her cock, Chaunticlcere, is thus 

humorously described : — 

/ * ’’ 2 . 

V 

“ The soly wydow, and hir doughtres two, 

Herden these hennys crie and moken wo. 

And out at dores starto thay anon, 

And saw the fox toward the wood is gone, 

And bar upon his bak the cok away ; 

They criden, * Out ! harrow and wayleway I 
Ha, ha, the fox! ' and after him thay ran, 

And eek with staves many another man ; 

Ban Colic our dogge, and Talbot, and Garlond, 

And Malkin with a distaff in hir bond ; 

Ran cow and calf, and eek the voray hogges. 

So were they fered for berkyng of the dogges, 

And schowting of the men and wymmen eke, 

* Thay ronne that thay thought hir herte breke, 

Thay yolleden as feend^s doon in helle ; 

The dokes criden as men wold hem ^quelle; 


• Boiled. 

t Kept on lofte, «. e, sustained, up-^(/V-ed ; firom the Anglo-Saxon air. 
t Kill 
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The gees for fere flowen over the trees ; 

Out of the hyve came the swarm of bees ; 

So hidous was the noyse, a henedidte ! 

Certes he Jakkc Straw, and his meynie*, 

Ne madcn schoutes never half so schrillc, 

Whan that thay woldcn eny Flemyng kDle 
As thilkc day was maad upon the fox.’* 

To whatever period of our literature we may turn, a 
multitude of Tales present themselves for review. Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis is in great part composed of them; the 
materials being taken from the Gesta Eomanorum, or 
from collections of French Fabliaux. Dryden’s so-called 
“ Fables ” are merely translations or modernizations of 
tales by Ovid, Chaucer, and Boccaccio. The KnigMs Tale, 
or Palamon and Arcite, and the Nun's Priest's Tale, are 
those which he selected from Chaucer. P^alconer’s Ship- 
rvreck, a popular poem in its day, is hardly worth quoting 
from. The smooth and sounding verse betrays the care- 
ful student of Pope, but there is no force of imagination, 
no depth or lucidity of intellect. Prior’s Menry and 
Emma is a re-cast, in heroic metre, of the beautiful 
ballad of the Nut-Brown Maid. The compobilion and 
versification, though sometimes vigorous, are not on the 
whole more than mediocre. An oft-quoted line occurs 
in it — 

“ That air and harmony of ahapc express, 

Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 

Crabbe’s Tales show great narrative and dramatic skill, 
and contain some pathetic passages. Perhaps in all of 
them the moral is pointed with too much pains; the 
amiable writer had never felt that the true worth of poetry 
transcends any set didactic purpose : 

“ 0 ! to what uses shall we put 

The wild wood-flower that simply blows ; 

And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose ? ” f 


^ Band or retinue. 


t Tennyson's Fairy Princess. 
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j ^ Parnell’s Hermit, a didactic tale, contains the famous 
: blunder — real or apparent — which Boswell solemnly 
submitted for Johnson’s critical opinion. It occurs in 
the following lines : — 

I 

I “To clear this doubt, to know the world by eight, 

To find if books and swains report it right ; 

For yet swains alone the world he know, 

Whoso feet came wandering o’er the nightly dew.*' 


3. Allegories, — According to the etymology of the word, 
allegory means the expressing of one thing by means of 
another. And this may serve as a loose general definition 
of all allegorical writing; for it will embrace, not only 
the personification of human qualities, which is the 
ordinary subject of allegory, but also the application of 
any material designation to a subject to wliich it is 
properly inapplicable, as when Langlande speaks of the 
casUe of Caro, and Bunyan of the city of Destruction, and 
the town of Apostasy. But in addition to the general 
notion bf^ medial representation above stated, the word 
allegory^ involves also by usage the idea of a narrative. 
It embraces two kinds : 1, allegories proper ; and 2, fables. 
The proper allegory has usually a didactic, but sometimes 
a satirical, purpose ; sometimes, again, it blends satire with 
instruction. The author of the famous allegorical satire 
of Reynard the Fox, thus describes at tlie conclusion 
(we quote from Groethe’'" version) the didactic intention of 
his satire: — ‘^Let every one quickly turn himself to 
wisdom, shun vice, and honour virtue. This is the sense 
of the po^ ; in which the poet has mingled fable and 
truth, that you may be able to discern good from evil, 
und to value wisdom, — that also the buyers of this book 
may from the course of the world receive daily instruction. 
For so are things constituted ; so will they continue ; and 
thus ends our poem of Beynard’s nature and actions. ^ 
May the Lord help us to eternal glory I Amen.” 
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In Langlande’s allegorical Vision of Piers Plm^ 
many the satirical purpose so preponderates, that we hate 
thought it best to class the work under the head of Satire. 
The great majority of the allegorical poems of our early 
writers have didactic aims more or less definite. Chaucer’s 
beautiful allegory of the Flower and the Leafhss the 
following symbolical meaning, as Speght in his argument 
expresses it They which honour the Flower, a thing 
fading with every blast, are such as look after beauty and 
worldly pleasure ; but they that honour the Leaf, which 
abideth with the root notwitlistanding the frosts and 
winter storms, are they which follow virtue and enduring 
qualities, mthout regard of worldly respects.” The fol- 
lowing extract is from the concluding portion of the 
poem ; — 


** * Now, faire Madame/ quoth I, 

* If I durst aske, what is the cause and why, 

That knightes have the ensigne of honour, , 
Rather by the leafo than the floure ? ' ’ ^ * 

“ * Soothly, doughter,* quod she, ‘ this is the tiOttth : - 
For knightes ever should be persevering, ^ 

To seeke honour without feintise or sloutb, 

Fro wele to better in all manner thinge ; 

In signe of which, with leaves aye lastiugo 
They be rewarded after their degre, 

Whoso lusty green may not appaired be, 

‘ But aye keping their beauts fresh and groene ; 

For there nis storme that may hem deface, 

Haile nor snow, winde nor frostes kene ; 

Wheifore they have this property and grace. 

And for the floure, within a little space • 

Wol they be lost, so simple of nature 
They be, that they no grievance may endure.’ ” 


The allegorical works of Lydgate and Hawes have not 
sufficient merit to require special notice. Some account 
of Dunbar’s and Lyndsay’s allegories was given in our 
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notice of those poets.* We pass on to the great alle- 
gorical masterpiece of the Elizabethan period, — Spenser’s 
Faery Queen. In this poem tlie Gothic or Komantic 
spirit is even yet more decisively in the ascendant than in 
the plays of Shakspeare, although under the correction 
of the finer feeling for art, which the Kenaissance had 
awakened. Its great length causes it to be little read at 
the present day ; and yet a true lover of poetry, when 
once he has taken the book up, will find it difficult to lay 
it down. The richness of the imagery, the stately beauty 
of the style, — above all, that nameless and indescribable 
charm, which a work of true genius always bears •about 
it, — makes one forget the undeniable prolixity with which 
the design of the poem is worked out. It is dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, and in a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
which is generally prefixed to the work, the author has 
explained his plan : — 

** The general end of all the bookc is to fashion a gentleman or 
noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline ; which for that I 
conceived shoulde be most plausible and pleasing, being coloured 
wi#i an.historical fiction, the whicli the most part of men delight to 
read, rather for variety of matter than for profile of the ensample, 
1 chose the Histoiye of King Arthurc, as most fit for the ex- 
cellency of his person, being made famous by many men’s former 
worker,, and also farthest from the danger of envy, and suspicion 
of present time. In which I have followed all the antique poets 
historical! ; by ensample of [whom] I labour to pourtraict 

in Arthure, before he was king, the image of a brave knight, 
perfected in the twelve private Morall Vertues, as Aristotle hath 
devised : the which is the purpose of these first twelve bookes.” 

i- 

After saying that he conceives Arthur to have “ seen 
iv a dreame or vision the Faerie Queen, with whose ex- 
cellent beautie ravished, he, awaking, resolved to seeke 
her out,” he proceeds : — 

“ In that Faerie Queene I mean Glory in iny general intention, 


* See p. 69. 
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but in my particular, I mean the most excellent and glorious 
person of our soveraine the Queene, and her kingdom in Faerie 
Land. And yet, in some places els, I do otherwise shadow her ; ” 
namely, as\ the huntress Belphoebe. “ So, in the person of Prince 
Artlmre I set forth Magnificence in particular ; which Vcrtuc, 
for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) it is the perfection 
of all the rest, and containeth in it them all, therefore in the 
whole course I mention the deeds of Artlmre applyable to that 
Vertue, which 1 write of in that booke. But of the twelve other 
Vertues, I make twelve other knights the patrones for the more 
variety of the history.” 

Some idea of the nature of the poem, and of the depth 
and richness of Spenser’s imagination, may be gained from 
the following brief analysis of the twelfth canto of the 
second book, which contains the Legend of Sir Ouyon^ or 
of Temperance. 

Sir Guyon, under the guidance of a Palmer, is voyaging 
towards the Bower of Blisse, the abode ^f Acrasia (Intem- 
perance). The boat has to pass between the Gulf of 
Grcedinesse and a Magnetic mountain. Escaped from 
these dangers, they coast by the Wandering Islands ; then 
they run the gauntlet between a quicksand and a whirl- 
pool. A ‘‘ hideous host ” of sea-monsters vainly endeavour 
to terrify them. Then they sail near the Bay of the Mer- 
maids, who sing more enchantingly than the Sirens; but 
Guyon turns a deaf car. At last they reach the desired 
land, and proceed to the Bower of Blisse. Eejecting the 
cup of wine tendered by the Dame Excesse, Guyon presses 
forward through the garden : — 

“ Eft sooncs they heard a most melodious souad, 

Of all that might delight a dainty eore, 

Such as attonce might not on living ground, 

Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 

Right hard it was for wight that did it faearc. 

To read what manner musicke that mote bee ; 
p'or all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one harmonie ; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. * 
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“ The joyous birdes, shrouded in chearefuU shade, 

« Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet; 

Th’ angelicall soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmure of the waters’ fall ; 

The waters' fall, with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.” 

Theiti from the lips of an unseen singer there issues an 
entlualling Epicurean strain : — 

“ The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay : 

' Ah ! see, whoso fayre thing dost faine to see, 

In springing flowre the image of thy day ! 

Ah ! SCO the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first peepo forth with bashful modestee. 

That fairer seemes the losse ye see her may ! 

Lo ! see, soon after how more bold and free 
, . Her bared bosome she doth broad display ; 

Lo ! see soon after how she fades and falls away ! 

* So passeth, in the passing of a day 
Of mortall life, the leafs, the bud, the flowre ; 

» 

Guther therefore the rose whilst yet is prime. 

For soon comes age that will her pride deflowre ; 

Gather the roso of lore whilst yet is time, 

Whilst loving thou mayst loved be with equall crime.’ ” 

But Guyon holds on his way unswervingly, and at last 
comes upon Acrasia, whom he seizes and binds, together 
with her lover, a foolish dissipated youth, with the 
strangely modern name of Verdant. Then the knight 
breaks down all those pleasant bowers “ with vigour pitti- 
lesse,” and the Palmer turns back into their natural shape 
a crowd of persons, whom Acrasia had, Circe-like, trans- 
formed into animals. So ends the canto. 

The metre of the Faery Queen was formed by Spenser 
from the Italian ottava rvtnay or eight-line stanza (said 
to heve J^een invented by Boccaccio), by the addition of a 
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ninth line, two syllables longer than the rest. This, how- 
ever, is not the only distinction, for the internal organife- 
tion of the two stanzas is widely diflFerent. That of 
Spenser closely resembles in this respect the Chaucerian 
lieptastich, the essential character of both being fixed by 
the rhyming of the fifth line to the fourth. Strike out 
from the Spenserian stanza the sixth and seventh lines, 
rhyming respectively to the eighth and fifth, and cut off 
the two extra syllables in the last line, and you have at 
once the Chaucerian heptastich. It cannot be denied that 
the Spenserian is a more subtly-constructed stanza than 
the ottava mma ; yet, from its length, it tends to become 
unwieldy, and therefore requires to be managed with the 
utmost skill. The use of it with Spenser seems to have 
become a sort of second nature ; when employed by others, 
even by so considerable a^poet as Byron, it does not 
escape from being occasionally wearisome. 

Thomson, in his CcLstle of Indolence^ succeeded remark- 
ably well in imitating the roll of the Spenserian stanza. 
The first canto, which, as Dr. Johnson observes, opens a 
scene of lazy luxury that fills the imagination,” dilates 
with evident gusto on the pleasiures of a life of indolence. 
Thomson himself is described in the following stanza, 
said to have been written by Lord Lyttleton : 

“ A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems, 

) Who void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 

On virtue still, and virtue’s pleasing themes, 

Pour’d forth his unpremeditated strain ; 

, The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 

Here* laugh’d he careless in his easy seat ; , 

Here qualFd, encircled with the joyous train, 

Oft moralizing sage : his ditty sweet 

He loathM much to write, ne carM to repeat.” « 

In the second canto the haunt of "lazy luxury” is 
broken in upon by the " Knight of Arts and Industry,” 
who destroys the castle, and puts to flight its inmates. 
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The other form of allegorical composition is the 
fabhi or apologue, in which, under the guise of things 
said or done by the inferior animals, tendencies in human 
natiure are illustrated, maxims of practical wisdom enforced, 
and the besetting vices and inconsistencies of man ex- 
posed. Fables are short, because they are severally confined 
to the illustration of a single maxim or tendency, and 
would inculcate their moral less strikingly, were the story 
envefloped in many words. In this kind of composition, 
the only considerable metrical work in our literature is 
Gay’s Fables. The idea of versifying ^sop was taken 
by Gay from Lafontaine, but executed with far inferior 
power and grace. The following is a fair sample of the 
collection : — 


The Turkey anb the Ant. 

• 

“ In other men we faults can spy 
And blame the mote that dims their eye, 
Each little speck and blemish find ; 

To our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tir’d of common food, 

Forsook the barn, and sought the wood ; 
Behind her ran an infant train, 

Collecting here and there a gi’ain. 

* Draw near, ray birds ! ’ the mother cries, 

* Tliis hill delicious fare supplies ; 

Behold the busy negro race, 

See millions blacken all the place ! 

Fear not ; like me, with freedom cat ; 

An ant is most d’Mghtful meat. 

How bless’d, how enry’d, were our life, 
Could we but ’scape the poulterer’s knife ! 
But man, curs’d man, on turkeys preys, 

And Christmas shortens all our days. 
Sometimes with oysters we combine, 
Sometimes assist the saTOury chine ; 

From the low peasant to the lord, 

The turkey smokes on every board ; 

Sure men for gluttony are curs’d, 

Of the seven deadly sins the worst.* 

An Ant, who climb’d beyond her reach. 
Thus answer’d from the neighbouring beech : 
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* Ere you remark another's sin, 

Bid your own conscience look within : 

Control thy more voracious bill, 

Nor for a breakfast nations kill/ " 

• 

A variety of other fables and apologues in verse lie 
scattered over tlie literary field, some of which are suffi- 
ciently spirited and entertaining. Among the best of 
these ^ Mrs. Thrale’s Three Warnings^ and Merrick’s 
Chantneon. 

^ ^ By romantic po ems^ the name assigned to the fourth 
subdivision of narrative poetry, we mean, poems in which 
lieroic subjects are epically treated, after the manner of 
the old romances of cliivalry, yet in which neither the 
subject nor the form rise to tlie true dignity of the Epic. 
Such poems are essentially tlie fruit of modern times and 
modern ideas. Between the period of the Renaissance, when 
the production of metrical romances ceased, and the close 
of the eighteenth century, the taste of European society 
preferred, both in art and literature, works modelled upon 
the masterpieces of Grreek and Roman genius, and re- 
coiled with an aversion, more or less sincere, from all that 
was Gothic or mediaeval. In such a period, a romantic 
poem, had it appeared, would have been crushed by the 
general ridicule, or smothered under the general neglect. 
But, towards the close of the eighteenth century, a re- 
action set in, and the romantic poems of Scott and his 
imitators are one among many of its fruits. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel^ the earliest of these pro- 
ductions (1805), exhibits the influence of the old romances 
much more decidedly than those of later date. Expres- 
sions and half lines constantly occur in it, which arc 
transferred unaltered from the older compositions ; and the 
vivid and minute description of Branksome Hall, with 
which the poem opens, is exactly in the style of the 
graphic old Trouvires : — 
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* Nine-and-twenty kniglits of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksoine Hall ; 

Nine-and-twenty squires of name 

Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all : 

They were all knights of mettle true, 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 

« * « * * 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, maihelad men, 

Waited the beck of the warders ten , 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight. 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow. 

And with Jedwoo<l-axe at saddle-bow ; 

A hundred more fed free in stall ; — 

Such was the custom of Branksoine Hall.” 

The^^^jklipulaxity of the Lay naturally induced Scott to 
go on working in the same mine ; Mamiion came out in 
1808, and the Lady of the Lake in 1810. Mat^ion, 
though it has fine passages, is fiiulty as a poem. The 
introductions to the cantos, addressed to six of his friends, 
are so long, and touch upon such a variety of topics, that 
the impressions they create interfere with those which the 
story itself is intended to produce ; nor have they much 
intrinsic merit, if we except that to William Bose, con- 
taining the famous m.emorftil lines on Pitt and P^ox. In 
the Lady of the Lake, Scott’s poetical style reaches its 
acme. Here the romantic tale culminates; the utmost 
that can be expected fr' m a kind of poetry far below the 
highest, and from a metre essentially inferior to the heroic, 
is here attained The story is conducted with much art; 
the characters are interesting ; the scenery glorious ; the 
versification far less faulty than in 
, Byron’s Oriental Tales, — tlie Giaour, the Corsair, the 
Bri^ of Ahydos, &c., — are but imitations, with changed 
scenery and accessories, of Scott’s romantic poems, though 
they displaced them for a time in the public favour. But 
the Lady of the Lake will probably outlive the Corsair, 
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because it appeals to wider and more permanent sympa- 
, thies. The young, the vehement, the restless, delight In 
the latter, because it reflects and glorifies to their imagi- 
nation the wild disorder of their own spirits ; the aged and 
the calm find little in it to prize or to commend. But the < 
former poem, besides that hurried frankness of compo- 
sition which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people of 
bold and active disposition,” * has attractions also for the 
firm, even mind of manhood and the pensiveness of aget the 
truth and vividness of its painting, whether of manners or 
of nature, delight the one ; the healthy buoyancy of tone, 
recalling the days of its youthful vigour, pleasantly in- 
terests the other. 

The following extract is from the well-known Pirate’s 
Song, with which the Corsair opens : — 

“ O’er the gl.id waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our tlumglits as boundless, and our souls as free, , 

Far as the bneze can bear, the billows foam, 

Survey our empire, and behold our home. 

These arc our realms, no limits to their sway — 

Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 

Ours the wild life in tumult still to range * 

From toil to rist, and joy in every change. 

Oh, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave ’ 

Wliose soul would sicken f>’er tin heaving wave! 

Not Ihou, vain lord of wantonness and t*a‘<e ' 

Whom slumlx r soothes not — pleasure cannot please. — 

Oh, who can tell, sa-ve he whose heart hath tried. 

And danced in tnuraph o’er the waters wide, 

The exulting sense — the pulse’s maddening play, 

That thrills the wandt rer of that trackless way , 

That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 

And turn what some deem danger to delights 
That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal, 

And where the feebler faint — can only feel : — 

Feel — to the rising bosom’s inmost core. 

Its hope awaken and its spirit soar !” 

Moore’s LaUa Bookh is also a romantic poem, more 

* Lrfeof Scott X Diary, 
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musical and more equably sustained than those of Byron, 
blit inferior to his in force, and to Scott’s both in force and 
nobleness. One passage we will give; — it is that in 
which the Peri, whose admission to Paradise depends upon 
her finding a gift for the Deity which will be meet for his 
acceptance, and who has already vainly offered the heart’s 
blood of a hero fallen in his count ry’s defence, and the last 
sigh of a maiden who had sacrificed her life for her lover, 
— finds, at last, the acceptable gift in the tear of peni* 
tence, shed by one who had seemed hardened in crime : 

“ But, hark ! tho vesppp-call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of daylight sets. 

Is rising sweetly on the air 

From Syria’s thousand minarets ! 

Si The boy has stiirted from tho bed 

Of flowers, where he had laid his head, 

And down upon the fragrant sod 
Enedls, with his forehead to the South, 

Lisping the eternal name of God 
Fi^m purity’s own cherub mouth, 

And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 

^Idke a etray babe of Paradise, 

Affit lighted on that flowery plain. 

And seeking for its home again ! 

Oh, ’t was a eight — that Heaven — that child — 

A scene which might^ave well beguiled 
Ev’n haughty Ebhs of a sigh 
For glories lost and peace gone by. 

** And how felt Ac, he wretched man 
Beelining there -- while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife. 

Flew o’€r the dark field of his life, 

Ndr found one sunny resting-place. 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace ! 

‘ There was a time,’ ho said, in mild 
Heart-humbled lones, — * thou blessed child ! 

When, young and haply pure as thuu, 

I looked and prayed like thee, — but now * 

He hung his head, — each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o'er him, and he wept — he wept ! * 
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5. The historical poem is a metrical narrative of public 
events, extending over a period more or less prolonged of 
a nation’s history. It lies open to the obvious objection 
that, if the intention be merely to communicate facts, they 
ean l)e more easily and clearly des(;ribed in prose ; if to 
write something poetically beautiful, the want of unity 
of plan, and the restraints which the historical style im- 
poses on the imagination, must be fatal to success. Hence 
the rhyming chronicles of Layamon^ Robert of GloucSsteVy 
and Robert Manning^ though interesting to the historian 
of our litej*ature, are of no value to the critic. In Dry- 
den’s Annus Mirahilis the defects of this style are less 
apparent, because the narrative is confined to the events 
of one year, and that year (I (iGG) was rendered memorable 
by two great cnlamities, neither of which was unsusceptible 
of poetic treatment — the great Plague and the Fire of 
London. Yet, after all, the Mirahilis is a* dull 

|)oem ; few readers would now ventiu*e upon the intermin- 
able series of its lumbering stanzas. 

Didactic Poetry : The Hind and Panther ; ” Essay on Man ; 

Essay on Criticism ; Vanity of Human Wishes.” 

We have now arrives! at the didactic class of poems, 
those, namely, in whicli it is the exj)ress oljoct of the writer 
to inculcate some moral lesson, some religious temet, or 
b'oine philosophical opinion. Pope’s Essay on Man, Dry- 
den’s Hind and Panther, and many other well-known 
poems, answer to this description. . ♦ 

All, or very nearly all, the Anglo-Saxon poetry composed 
suljsequently to the introduction of Christianity, bears a 
didactic character. Of Ca'dmon the Venerable Bede re-^ 
marks, that be “ never composed an idle verse ; ” that is 
to say, Ids poetical aims -Nfero always didactic. A largo 
proportion also of the English poetry produced in the 
three centuries following the conquest had direct instruc- 

u 
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tion in view. Most of Chaucer’s allegories point to some 
kind of moral ; but the father of our poetry scorns to have 
thought that when a writer desired to he purely and 
simply didactic, he should employ prose ; for the only two 
of the Canterbury Tales whicli answer to that description 
— the Parson^ 8 Tale on Penance^ and the Tale of Meli-^ 
bceus enforcing the duty of the foigivoness of injuries — are 
in prose. Shakspeare never wrote a didaetic poem ; though 
there is no limit to the suggestiveness and thought-en- 
kindling power of his pregnant linos. The same may be 
.said of Milton ; yet, as might be expected from the extreme 
earnestness of the man, a subordinate didactic purpose is 
often traceable, not only in the Paradise Lost^ but in the 
Comus^ the Lycidas^ and even the Sonnets. The earliest 
regular didactic poem in tlie language is the Hind and 
Panther of Dryden, who, it will be remembered, was always 
a good and ready prose writer, wlio developed his poetical 
talent late, and Vho, but for his marvellous genius for 
rhyme, which grew constantly with his years, would have 
preferred, one might fancy, prose to verse for a religious 
.polemic, a^/be liad preferred it twenty years before for an 
■ essay on the Drama. However, we must be thankful that 
by indulging his genius in this instance, he has left us a very 
extraordinary specimen of metrical dialectics. 

The Hiifid and Panther cannot properly be called an 
allegory, for over the greater portion of it there is no 
second meaning in reserve ; the obvious sense is the only 
one. The interlocutors and mute personages are alle- 
gorical, and that is all. Instead of Bossuet and Burnet, 
we have the Hind and the Panther ; but the expressions 
which are put in the mouths of the animals are, for the 
^tnost part, precisely those which might have been put in 
the mbuths of the divines. In the two following extracts 
the rival disputants are introdifted to the reader : — 

“ A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged ; 
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Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin : 

Y’et liad she oft been chased with horns and hounds, 

And Scythian shafts ; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die.” 

The Tndependents, Quakers, Baptists, &c., are next enu- 
Tiieratcul, under the 80%ihriqaef8 of the Bear, the Hare, the 
lh>ar, S:c, Tlie Lion, whose business, as king of beasts, is 
lo keep order in the forest, is, of course, James II. *The 
J^intlier is then introduced : — 

“ The Panther, sure tlie noblest next the Hind, 

And fairest creature of the spott(‘d kind ; 

Oil, could her inborn stains be MUished away, 

She wer(* too good to be a boast of prey ! 

How can T praise or blame, and not oflend, 

Or how divide the frailty from the friend? 

Her faults and virtues lie so mix’d, that she 
Hot w'holly stands condemn’d nor wholly free. 

Then, like her injur’d Lion, let mo speak'; 

He cannot bend her, and he would not break. 

* * # * # ’ * 

If, as our dreaming Platonists report, 

Thero could be spirits of a middle sort, 't 

Too black for heaven, and yet too white for hell. 

Who just dropped half way down, nor lower fell; 

Ho poised, so gently she descends from high. 

It seems a soft dismission from the sky.” 

Tlie first two books are taken up witli doctrinal discus- 
sions. The third opens wtth a long desultory conversation, 
partly on politics, partly on ponding or recent theological 
controversies (that between Dryden and Stillingfleet, for 
instance), partly on church parties and tlie sincerity of 
conversions. The language put in the mouth of the Hind 
often jars most absurdly with the gentle magnanimous* 
nature assigned to her ; and in her sallies and rejoinders 
ihe tone of the coarse unscrupulous party- writer appears 
Avithout the least disguise. This conversation is ended by 
the Pantlier proposing to relate the tale of the Swallows. 
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these birds the Englisli Catholics are intended, who, 
following the foolish counsels of the Martin (Father Petro, 
James’s trusted adviser) arc expelled from their nests, and 
perisli miserably. A conversation follows on the politics 
of the Church of England. Viewed in the liglit of sub- 
sequent events, the confidence expressed by the Hind in 
the Panther’s immovable adherejjLe to hv.r non-resistance 
principles excites a smile. The J[ind n^xt volunteers the 
story of the Pigeons, by whom are meant the Anglican 
clergy. Their ringleader, the Buzzard, is a satirical skc^tcli 
of Burnet, an important actor in the iutrigiu*s which 
brought on the Kevolution. By following the Buzzard’s 
counsel, the Pigeons draw down upon themselves the 
righteous wrath of the farmer (James II.), The poem 
then ends abruptly. 

The most remarkable didactic poem in the language 
is Pope’s orj- Man, written in 17J2. JMandoville 

and others had recently impugned the bentwok nee and 
sanctity of the Deity by pointing out a variety of evils 
and imperfections in the S 3 ^stem of things, and asscirtiiig 
that thes^fere necessary to 1 he welfare and si ability of 
hu ma n This is the whole argument of the Fable 

Pope in this Essay undertakes to vindicate 
the ways of God to man.” And how does he do so? 
Not — with regard to physical evil — by admitting, indeed, 
with the Apostle, that the “whole creation groaueth and 
travaileth in pain togetner,” but connecting its imperfeci. 
condition with the original sin and fall of moral agents ; 
not — with regard to moral evil — by tracing it to man’s 
abuse of his free will, permitted but not designed by his 
Creator, nnd to the ceaseless activity of evil sjiirits ; hut, 
by representing evil, moral as well as physical, to be a 
part of God's providential scheme for the government of 
the universe, to be in fact not absolutely and essentially 
evil, but only relatively and incidentally so : — 

All paitj^l ctU, universal good.” 
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All this was pointed out, shortly after the appc^arance of 
the Essay, in a criticism from the pen of Crousaz, a SV^iss 
professor. Warhurton, in the commentary which he at- 
tached to a new edition of the poem in 1740, replied to 
the strictures of Crousaz, and with much pains and inge- 
nuity endeavroured to give an innocent meaning to all the 
apparently (piestionahle passages. Euffhead, in his Life 
of Pope, gives it as his opinion that Warhurton completely 
succeeded. Johnson was more clear-sighted. In his'Life 
of Pope, after saying that Rolingbroke supplied the poet 
with the principles of the Essay, he adds, “These prin- 
cipl(‘S it is not my business to clear from obscurity, dog- 
mat ism, or falsehood.” And again — “ Tlie positions which 
lu', transmittt'd from Rolingbroke he seems not to have 
undt*rstood, and was pleased with an interpretation which 
made them orthodox.” But what sense but one is it pos* 
siblo to attach to such passages as the following? — 

“ If plapjiK's or oiirtliqnakes break not Heav^l^ design, 

AVliy, then, u Uor^ia or a Catiline ? 

Who knows, hut He, wliost* hand the lightning forms, 

Who lieavcs old Ocean, and who wings the 
Tours fierce atuhthon in a Ctesar s raind^ 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind? 

From ]iride, from pride, our very reasoning springs; 

Account few moral as for natural things ; 

Why ehurgewe Heaven in those, in these acquit?^ 

In both, to reason right is to submit.” 

Evideidly God is here made not tlie piyi^iitter only, but 
the designer^ of moral evil. Again — 

“ Sul>mit — in this or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear.” • 

From this dictum, left unguarded as it is, it might be 
inferred that virtue, and the acting in obedience to con^ 
f^ci(;nco or against it, had nothing to do with man’s bless- 
edness. Again — 

“ Who secs with equal eye, os God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall.” 

IT 3 
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Yet we are told, “You arc of more value than many 
sparrows.” Plionomena in the moral world are here con- 
founded with phenomena in the natural. With God there 
is neither small nor "reat in a material sense ; so far these* 
lines convey a just lesson. But how can anything whicli 
affects tlie welfare of one human soul — be it that of a 
“hero” or of a pauper — be measured by a standard of 
material greatness ? 

Alive to the ^wc‘ak points in the morality of the Essay, 
Pope'- wrote the Uniuevsal Prayer^ as a kind of compen- 
dious exposition of the meaning which he d(‘sired to be 
attached to it. In this he says that the Creator, 

“ — binding Nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will.” 

How this can be reconciled with the suggtistion to — 

“ Account for moral as for natural things,” 

Warburton never attempted to ex])lain. 

Mr, Carruthers, in his Life of Po])(‘, speaks of tliis con- 
troversy as if it could have no interest for people of the* 
present g^eration, who read the I^ssay for the sake of its 
brj^iant rhetoric and exquisite descrijjtions, and do not 
trouble themselves about the reasoning. Jbit whether the} 
are conscious of it or not, the moral tone of the poem does 
influence men’s min is, as the use which is constantly mad(‘ 
of certain well-known Hnes sufficiently dcunonstrates.* It 
was necessary, therefore, to commence our notice of the 
poem with this brief criticism of its general drift. W(‘ 
now proceed to <piote one or two passages from this won- 
derful productiim, which is stamped throughout with an 
intellectual force which was perliaps never exceeded among 
the sons of incn.f 

* Eor iiistjincc — 

“ In faith and hope mankind may diaagreo, 

But all the world’s eoncorn is charity.” 

t The student is recommended to read the whole Essay carefully. 
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“ Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
ISiM's God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
llehind the cloiid-topp’d hill, an humbler heaven ; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some hap})ier island in the watery waste, 

Wliere slaves once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire — 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph's fire; 

Rut thinks, admitted <o Ilia! equal sky. 

His faithful dog sJiall bear him company.” 

Tlio optimism, which is tlio philosopliical key-note of thi^ 
Essay — whicli Ledhnitz liad rendered fashionable by bis 
Tluvdicwa, and \'oltaire was to turn into ridicule in his 
ihndide — is thus summed up at the end of the first 
part : — 


“ J:lubniit — in tliis, or any other sphere, 

•Secure to he as blest as thou cans* bear. 

•Safe ill the hand of one dispo.sing Power, 

Or in tlic natal or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

All elianee, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, liaruiony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good; 

And, spile of jtriih-, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is eh ar — Wliatever is, is right.” 


The following analysis of Fame is from the fourth part : - - 

“ What’s fame ?— A fancied life in others’ breath, 

A thing beyond us, e’en before our death; 

Just what you hear, you have; and what’s* unknown, 

The same (my lord) if Tally’s or your own. 

All that wo feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all beside, as much an empty shade 
As Eug(‘ue living, or a Caesar dead; 

Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 

Or on the Rubicon or on the Rhine. 

u 4 
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■ A wit 's a ffiailier, and a chief a rod — 

, An honest man *s the noblest work of God. 

# ♦ # ♦ # 

All fame is foreign but of tnie desert, 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 

One self-approving liour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 

And more true joy Marcelliis exili*d fej*!^, 

Thau CjEsur with a senate at his lieels.’' 

Tli^ Essay on Criticism must, nlso ho classed amon^ 
didactic poems. In it P(>pc lays ‘down rules, in emulation 
of Horace’s famous Episth) dc A rte Poetied^ of Jioileau’s Art 
de PoGsie^ and Roscommon’s Essay on Translated Verse, 
for the guidance, not of the writers, hut of the critics, of 
poetry. The depth and sinccuity of the admiration with 
which Pope looked up to the ancient njasters of song, 
appear from many passages of this hrilliant hivssay, parti- 
•cularly from the peroration of the first part, which, though 
somewhat marred hy the anti-climax at tlie end, is replete* 
with a nervous strepgih — the pool’s voice (jiiivering, as 
it were, with suppressed emotion, yet not less clear or 
musical for the weakness — which it is (jasier to feel than 
to describe. 

“Still green with bays each ancient altar slands, 

Above tlic reach of sacrilegious hands ; 

Secure from flaTiies, from envy's fiercer rage, 

Destnictivo w'ar, and jdl-involving age. 

»Sec, from each clinic tho IcarnM their incense bring ? 

Hear, in all tongues consenting pieans ring ! 

Jn praise so jusi let every voice be joined. 

And fill the generjU chonis of mankind. 

Hail, banls triumphant! bom in happier dayy, 

Immortal heirs of universal jiraiso! 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow. 

Ah streams roll down, enlarging as they fiow ; 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And w^orlds apjiiaud that must not yr*t bo found ! 

0 may some spark of your celestial fire. 

The last, the meanest, of your sons inspire 
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(That on weak wings from far pursues your fliglits, 

Glows wliile he reads, but trcinbles as he writes), , 

To teach vain jj-its a science little known, 

To admire superior sense, and doubt their own.” 

Johnson’s poem on t-lie Vanity of Human Wishes is 
imitated from tlie tenth Satire of Juvenal. The striking 
passage on Hannibal (expende llannibalem &c.) is trans- 
ferred to Charles Xll. of Sweden. The lines will bear 
() notation: — 

“ On what foundations stands the warrior’s pride, 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide; 

A frame of adamanf, a soul of fir(‘, 

"No dangi'rs fright him, and no labours tire ; 

O’er love, o’er fear, exhunls his wide domain, 

UneonqiierVl lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him paeifte sceptres yield, 

AVhir sounds the trump, he rushes to the field; 
llehold surrounding kings their powers combine,. 

And one capitulate, and one resign ; 

Peace courts liis hand, but spreads her charms in vain ; 

‘ Think notliiiig gained,’ ho cries, ‘till nought remain ; * 

‘On Moscow’s walls fill Gothic standards fly,* 

‘ And all he mine beneath the Polar sky.* 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stem Famine guards the solitaiy coast, 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost; 

He comes, nor w’anf nor cold his course delay;-;- 
Hide, bliisliiiig Glory, hide Piiltowa’s day : 

The vanquisird hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distaht lands; 

Condemn'd a needy supplicant to w'ait, 

AVJiilc ladi<*.s interpose, and slaves debato. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Hid no subverted emin’re mark his end? , 

Did rival moiiarcha give the fatal w’ound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the. ground? 

His fall was desfined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand; 

He left the name, at. which the w’orld grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale ” 
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Satirical Poetry — Moral; Personal; Political. 

• 

The didactic poet assumes the office of an educator ; 
the satirist tliat of a cansor morum. Tlie first has the 
same relation to the second wliicli tlie scliools of a country 
have to its courts of justice. One aims at forming virtue, 
and imparting wisdom; the oilier at scourging vice, and 
exposing folly. According to its i»roper theory, satire is 
the Lynch law of a civilised society; it reaches persons, 
and punishes acts, which tlie imperfections of legal justice' 
would leave imchastised. Jlut could not such persons and 
acts be more efficaciously influenced by warnings of a 
didactic nature ? should they not be left to ilu; philosopher 
and the divine? The satirist answers, no; there is a 
class of offenders so case-hardened in vanity and sedfish- 
ness as to be proof against all serious admonition. To 
these the dictum applies — 

“ RiMiculum uori 

Fortius et melius magnits pleruinqu(‘ sccat res.” 

The only way of shaming or deterring them is to turn the 
world’s laugh against them — to analyse their conduct, and 
show it up before the public gaze as intrinsically odious 
and contcunptible. lie does not expect there l)y to effect 
any moral improvement in tlieyn^ but rather to shame and 
deter others who might be preparing to imitate them; 
just as a good system of police is favourable to morality, 
by diminishing the temptations and the returns to wrong- 
doing. The satirist therefore professes a moral pm'pose : — 

“ Ilcap tin's and tromble, yoti who 'scajw the laws ; 

• Yes, while 1 live, no rich or noble knave 

Shall walk tiie world in credit to his grave ; 

To Virtue only and her friends a friend, 

The w'orld Vicside may murmur or commcnil.” * 


* Pope’s Imitations of Horace, 
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Satirical poetry is divisible into three classes — Moral, 
Personal, and Political. By the first is meant that general 
satire on contemporary morals and manners, of which 
Horace, Juvenal, and Pope furnisli us with such admirable 
examples. Personal satires are those wliicli are mainly 
directed against individuals, as Dryden’s iPFlecknoCy and 
Emjlish Bards and Scotch Reviewers. - Political satires 
are written in the interest of a party in the State ; the 
most famous instance is Absalom arid Ahitopliel. 

In purely personal satire, the chances are so small in 
favour of the chastisement being administered with pure 
impartiality and justice, that the world rightly attaches 
h ss value io it than to moral satire. The occasions when 
personal satire ])ecomes really terrible, are those when, in 
the midst, of a geiKiral moral satire on prevailing vices or 
follies, the a (its and charactiu' of individuals are introduced 
by way of illustrating the maxims that have just been 
enunciated. The attack then has the appearance of being 
unpremeditated, as if it liad been simply suggested by the 
line of reflc^ction into which the poet liad fallen; and its 
effc'ct is proportionally greater. l\)pe Veil understood 
this principle, as we shall presently seei. 

In the Middle Ages, moral satire generally seized upon 
ecclesiastical abuses. The Land of Cohtyne (assigned by 
Warton to the end of tlie eleventli century, but which 
must be at least, a century later), is a satire on the indo- 
leiKJo and gluttony into which the monastic life, when 
relaxed, has occasionally fallen. The Vision of Piers 
Plowman is in great part satirical, directing its attacks 
chiefly against the higher secular clergy. * 

The satires of Donne and Hall (the first of which re- 
ceived the honour of modernisation from Pope), are too 
rough and liarsh to liave much poetical value. For a 
specimen of Hall’s powers in this way, we take the follow- 
ing pi(*turo of a chaplain in a country house, at the end of 
the sixteenth century : — 
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“A gentle squire would gladly ontertaino 
» Into his house some trencher-chapelaine : 

Some willing man that might instruet his sons, 

And that would stand to good conditions. 

First, that he lie U2)on the trucklo-hi’d, 

Whiles his young maistcr li»*th o’er his head. 

Sceondl}', that h(‘ do, on no drfault, 

Ever presume to sit above the salt. 

Third, that he iievt-r change his trencher twice; 

Fourth, that he use all coun^on courtesies ; 

Sit bare at meales, and one hallo rbe and wait ; 

Last, that ho never his young maister Li-it. 

♦ * * # * 

All these observed, In^ could contented be, 

To give live markes and winter liverie.” 

Swift’s satire, strony^ and crushing as it is, is so much 
the less effective, because it seems to spring, not from 
moral indignation, but from a misanthropical disgust at 
maoldnd. Pope excelled in satire, as in everything else 
that he attempted, and must lie ranked with the few really 
great satirists of all time. Not that his indignant de- 
nunciations were not freipiently prompted by personal 
pique and irritated vanily; but his fine tastci usually 
enabled him to mask his personal hiolings under the veil, 
more or less transparent, of a stern and stoical regard for 
virtue. His satirical writings in verse consist of the 
fovLT Moral Essays^ m the form of epistles, addressed to 
several persons ; the epistle to Dr. Arbiitlmot, also 
called the Prohgiie to the Satires^ the Imitations of 
Horace (six in the heroic "‘ouplet, and two in octo-syllabics, 
after the manner of Swift), the Epilogve to the Satires, 
and the Dun&iad Of the Moral Essays, the first. Of the 
Knowledge and Characters of Meriy is, till just at the 
close, rather descriptive than satirical. In the second. On 
the Characters of Women, he dashes at once into satire. 
In contrast to those empty-headed, frivolous fair ones, 
whose “true no-meaning puzzles more than wit,” he 
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draws tlie celebrated character of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough : — • 

“ Hut wlijit arc thos«‘ to groat Atossa’s miiul, 

Scarce once herself, by turns all woman kind ; 

Who, vith liorself, or olhers, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth ; 

Shines in exposing knaves and jmiiiting fools, 

Y(‘t is whate’er she hales and ridicules. 

No tlnniglit advaiicc45, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 

Full sixty years the W'orld has been In r trade, 

The wisest fool much time has evertnade. 

Olfend lier, and sin* knows not lo forgive ; 

Oblige her, and slie’ll hale you udiile you live; 

Ihit die, and sheTl adoiN* you - fhen tlie bust 

And temple rise — then fall again to dust. 

laist night her lord was all that 's good and great — 

A knave* this morning, and his will a eheat. , * 

Strange! hy tin* means defeated of the ends, 

Jly sj)irit rohb'd of power, by warmth of friends, ' 

Jly w(*altli of followers ! without one distress, 

Siek of lu‘rself, through very sel/isliness ! 

Atossa, cursed with (‘V(‘ry granted prayer, 

Childh'ss with all her children, wants an heir. 

To heirs unknown deseomls the unguarded store, 

Or W'audei’S, heaven-directed, to llift poor.’' 

In tlie lliird (\ss;i3", on Iluj Use of Riches^ .after the 
beautiful description of t,hc Man of Ross ^ who, with “five 
hundred pounds ;i ytJar,” Tiiadu Ids ])eneficeiit iiiHuence 
fi‘lt in all tlie country tound, occurs, by way of contrast, 
the picture of the closing scene of C'harles IT.’s splendid 
favourite, the second Duke of lbicking;’hain : — 

“Til the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dungf 
On once a floek-bed, but repaired w'ith straw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never nu'ant to draw, 

The G(*orgc and Garter dangling from tJiat bed * 

Where taw'dry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great VilJiers lies — alas ! how^ changed fi’oin him, ^ 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim ! 

Gallant and giay, iu Cliveden’s proud aleorc, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 
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Or just as gay at council, in a ring 
i Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king. 

No wit to flatter left of all his store! 

No fool to laugh at, whieli h<5 valued more ; 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 

And fame, this lord of iLscless thousands ends ! ” 

Pope perhaps took up this particular character from the 
ambition of rivalling Dryden, who, as we shall see pre- 
sently, wrote a powerful piece ol entire upon lluckin^liam, 
in Absalom and Ah\to\i>hel. Tlte fourth essay satirises 
the various kinds of bad taste, but contains no passages 
particularly suiUible for citation. 

In the epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot — one of the brightest, 
wittiest, and most" forcible productions of the human 
intellect — after lashing the minor poets of the day, all 
whom — ^ 

“his modest satire hade translate. 

And own’d that nine such poets made a Tato ” — 

the poet proceeds to strike at higher game : — 

“ Peace to all such I hut were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires : 

Bless’d with each talent, and each art to 2 )leaso, 

And horn to write, converse, and liv(‘ witli eas(i; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, lik^ the Turk, no brother near the tlirono, 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused hims(*lf to rist* ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to w'uund, iiiid yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading e’en fools, hy flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged; 

Like Cato, give his litth' senate laws. 

And sit attenilve to his own applause; 

Whilt! wits and templars every sentence raise. 

And wonder witli a foolish face of praise — 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus * were he ? ” 


* Addison. 
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It would be easy to multiply extracts from the imitations 
of Horace which follow ; but we must leave the reader To 
study them fijr himself. Sketches of liis own boyhood — 
c oncise but weighty criticisms on English poets — savage 
attacks on the objects of liis hate --Lord Hervey, for 
instance — and nolde descriptions, somewhat jarring there- 
witli, of the ideal dignity and ecjuity of satire — all this 
and more will be found in these Avonderfid productions. 
The two whicii are written in the manner of Swift show a 
marked inferiority to the rest. 

Til the Dvncuid personal satire predominat(?s, but there 
are passages of more general bearing in which I\)pe rises' 
lolhe full height of liis genius. Such- a passage is the 
(Ic'scription of the approach of the emiiire of Dulness, at 
the end of the poem : — 

comes! she comes I Iho sable throne behold,’* &c. 

Tn personal satire, the main object is the exposure of an 
individual, or individuals. Skelton’s satires on Wolsey 
are perhaps the earliest examjilc in our literature. Dry- 
den s M^Flecknoe is an attack on Shadwell, a rival dramatist 
and a Whig, and therefore doubly obnoxious to the Tory 
laureat. Lhurchiirs satires, though much extolled by his 
contemporaries, liave little interest for modern readers. 
Gifford’s Baviad and Mawlad is a clever satire in two 
parts, in tlic manner of Pope, on the affected poets and 
pfiet esses of the Criiscan school, so called after Della 
(-'rusca, an Italian, the coryplijeiis of tins namby-pamby 
tribe. The following extract will give an idea of its 
Tnerits : — • 

“ Lo, Della Crusca ! In his closet pent, 
lie toils to Rive, the crude conception vent ; 

Abortive thoughts, that right and wrong confound, 

Truth sacrificed to letters, sense to sound, 

False glare, incongruous images, combine, 

And noise and nonsense clatter through the line. 
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'Tis done. Her house the pjcncrous Piozzi lends, 
t And thither summons lier hlue-stoeking friends ; 

The summons her hlue-stoeking friends obey, 

Lured by the love of poetiy — and tea.” 

In the Enfflish Bards and Scotch Revieivers, Byron, 
with the reckless petulance of youth, held up to ridicule 
nearly all the poets of liis day — Scott, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Moore, &c. In latei* life, however, he 
made ample amends for scweral of these attacks, to wldcli 
irritation against tlie Edinburgh Beview, and tlie fcjcling 
of power, rather ihan any serious dislike of liis brother 
poets, had impelled, him. Th() point and spirit of th(' 
poem falls off after the first two hundred lines, and it be- 
comes at last absolui(ily iedious. The following extracts 
will serve to illustrate the bold and dashing character of 
this satire. The first regards SoutJiey : — 

Next Bee tremendous Thalabri come on, 

Arabia’s monstnnis, wild, and wondrous son ; 

BomdanieVs dread drstroyer, wlio o'orthrew 
More mad magicians tlian the world o’er knew. 

Immortal hero ! all thy foes o’oreomc, 

For ever reign the rival of Tom TIinnd>! 

Hinee starthal nu'frc fl<Ml bi‘ft)n' lliy face, 

Well wert thon doomed Iho la'^t of all lliy race. 

Well might triumphant Clcnii bear thco henee. 

Illustrious eoiiqueror of eominon sense ! ” 

The next is on Wordsworth : — 

“ Next comes the dull diseijdc of thy school, 

That mild :ipos' te from poetic rule, 

The simple Wordswortli — framer of a lay 
A^soft as evening in his favourite May. 

Wlio warns his friend to ‘ shake off toil and trouble, 

And quit his books, for fear of growing double; ’ 

0 Who, both bv j»r(»cept and example, shows 

That ])rose is voi’se, and verse is merely prose ; 

Convincing all by demonstration ])lain, 

Poetic souls deligbt in pi’osc insane, 

And tIJhristmas stories tortured into rhyme, 

Contain the essence of the true sublime. 
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Thus. wluMi ho tells the Tale of Hetty Poy, 

The idiot mother of her ‘ idiot hoy,’ 

A moon-struck silly lad who lost his way, 

And like his bard, coiifoundi'd iiip;ht with day, 

.So close on each pathetic point he dwells, 

And each ailvenhire so sublimely tells, 

That all who view the ‘ idior in his glory,’ 

Conceive the bard the hero of the story.” 

Politictil satire castigates, iioiiiinally in the interest of 
virtue, hut really in the interest of a party, the aiiihition 
and liypocrisy of the adherents of the opposite fiiction. 
TIkj two most notable ex(im])Iifieations in our literature 
are Butler’s lltuHbras and Drydmi's aitil Aliito- 

jiluiL The ligures of Sir ITudibras and Kalplio — the 
one intended to represent tlie military Puritan, half hypo- 
crite, lialf entliusiast — 

“who built- his faith upon 
The holy text of pik(‘ and ^un ; ” 

tluj other nn^ant to expose a lower type of Puritan char- 
acter, in which calculating craft, a.ssuining the mask of 
devotion without the reality, made its profit out of the 
enthusiasm of otliers — are satirical creations which, if not 
equal to Don (iuixote and Sancho, can never lo.se their 
intenvst in Ihe country which produced <he originals. It 
is worth injtiiiLj;’ that Ifadihras is not only a satire — it is 
also in some sense a burles( pie upon romances in the man- 
ner of ( VTvantes, and even a partial ])arody on the Faery 
Qneen^ the headings of Spenser’s cantos bein^ imitated in 
the ridiculous quatrains prefixed to the cantos of Iludibras. 
The followinj^ extract refers to the clamour in the city 
against the (’hurch of England about the commencement 
of the civil war : — • 

“ The oystcr-womcn lockt*d thoir fish up. 

And trudged away to cry No Bishop: 

The mouse-trap men laid savc-alls by, 

And ’gainst ev’l counsellors did cry : 
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Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch 
, And fell to turn and patch the church ; 

Some cry’d the Covenant, instead 
Of pudding-pics and ginger-bread ; 

And some for brooms, old boots and shoes, 

Bawl’d out to purge the Commons-house ; 

Instead of kitchen-stuff, some ciy 
A gospcl-preacliing ministry ; ” &c. 

The satirical portraits in Ahsalmn and Ahitophel are 
drawn with a masterly hand. Tin y include tlie leading 
statesmen and politicians of tlie Whig party towards the 
end of the reign of Cliarles IL The occasion of the satire 
was ftirnished by a plot, matured by the busy brain of 
Shaftesbury, for placing on the tlirone at the king’s death 
his natural son the Duke of Monmouth, to the exclusion 
of his^j^pther the Duke of York. The story of Absalom’s 
rdbollipti supplied a parallel, singularly close in some re- 
^larpecte, of which Dryden availed himself to the utmost. 
Absalom is fhi^ Duke of Monmouth, Ahitophel, liis crafty 
adviser, is the Earl of Shaftesbury, David stands for 
Charles II., Zimri for the Duke of Buckingliam, &c. &c. 
Some of the characters, though men of mark at the time, 
have ceased to figure in history ; and the satire on them 
interests us but little. But the sketches of Shaftesbury, 
Halifax, Buckingham, and Titus Oates, derive an interest, 
independently of the skill and vigour of the drawing, from 
the historical importance of the persons represented. 
Shaftesbury is thus described ; — 

“ Of these the fiilse Ahitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

SJgacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place ; 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy Iwdy to decay. 

And o’er informed the tenement of clay. 

♦ » # • * 

I Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 
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Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? ^ 

Punish a body which he could not please, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ; 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
I To that unfeathered two-legged thing, a sou ? '* 

Halifax, known as the “Trimmer,” who defeated the 
Exclusion Bill, is the subject of a few laudatory lines ; — 

“Jolham, of piercing wit and pregnant thought; 

Endow'cd by nature, and by learning taught 
To move assemblies, who but only tried 
The worse awhile, then chose the better side ; 
iNor chose alone, but turned tlic balance too. 

So much the weight of one brave man can do.’* 

The followinpf sketch of the Duke of Buckinglyim may 
be compared with that by Pope (sec p. 301) : — t,/' 

“ Some of their chiefs were princes of the land : 

In the first rank of these did Ziuiri 8tai^'^.v 
A man so various, that he seemed to be “ 

Not one, but all mankind’s opitonio : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wTong, 

Was everything by fits, and nothing long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, stg,teHman, and buffoon ; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
***** 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewanled but desert 
Beggared by fools, whom still ho found too late, 

Ho had his jest, and they had his estate.” 

Oates, the chief witness in the Popish plot of 1680, is 
the object of a long rolling fire of invectives, from wliicli 
we can only extract a few lines ; — 

“ His memory, miraculously great, 

Could plots, exceeding man’s belief, repeat ; 

Which therefore cannot be accounted lies, 

For human wit could never such devise. 

z 2 
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Some future truths are mingled in his book ; 

€ But wlifTO the witness failed, tlie prophet spoke ; 

Some things like visionary fliglit appear : 

The spirit eaiight him up, — the Lord knows where; 

And gave liim liis rabbinical degree, 

Unknown to foreign university.” 

Since Dryden we liave had no political satirist com- 
parable to Moore. In the Fadfja Family in PariSy tl)e 
letters of Mr. Phelim Fudge to I employer, Lord Castle- 
reagh, are an ironical picture of Eniopean society from 
the point of view of the Itoly Alliance. The Parody on a 
celebrated Leiter — that addressed by the Prince Kegent 
to the Duke of York in 1812 — is a piece of cutting satire, 
in which every line lias its open or covert sting. 

Among the many shorter poems which fall under the 
description of political satire, none has attained greater 
not<moty than Lilliburlero^ or better desc^rved it than the 
Vioar of Bra^. . The doggerel stanzas of the former were 
sung all over England about the time of the landing of 
William III., are said to have contributed much to 
stir up the poplar hatrcid agjxinst James. The Vicar of 
Bray is a, witty narrative of the chang(‘S in political senti- 
ment which a bencficod ck;rgyman, whose fundamental 
principle it is to stick to his benefice, might be supposed to 
undergo between the reigns of ("harles IT. and Grijorge I. 
The first and the last stanzas are subjoined : — 

“In good King Charles’s golden days, 

WJien loyalty no iiann m<*ant, 

A zealous high-' 'lurcli man I was. 

And so I got preferment. 

To teach rny flock T never missed, 

'Kings ari‘ by God appointed, 

And cursed are they that do resist, 

Or touch the Lord’s anointed ; 

I 

And this is law,” &c. 
***** 

“ The illustrious house of Hanover, 

And Protestant succession, 

To them I do allegiance swear — 

Wliih* they can keep possession, 
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For in my fiiith and loyalty 
I neyer more will falter, 

And Georpe my lawful King shall be — 
Until the times do alter: 

And tliiti is law, 1 will maintain. 
Until my dying day. Sir, 

Tliat ^vllatsoevor King shall reign, 
I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir,” 


Pastoral Poetry : — Spenser, Pope, Shenstone. 

Of the pastoriil poetry of Greeeo, sucli an we liave it iu 
tlie exquisite Idjjls of Tlieoi*rit us, our Euolisli specimens 
are but a weak and pale reflection. The true pastoral 
lirings us to the slopin^^ brow of the hill, wliile the goats 
arc browsing below; and on a rustic seat, opposite a* 
statue of Priapus, we sc‘c the herdsmen singing or 
yet sJmnning to try their skill in tlio m|d*^day heats, be- 
cause they fear to anger Pan, wlio then /‘rests, being 
a-weary, from his hunting.”* Even Yiigil’s Eclogues^ 
graceful and musical as they are, possess but a secondary 
excellence ; they are merely imitations of Theocritus, and 
do not body forth tlie real rural life of Italy. Tlie only 
Knglish poetry whicli bears the ti’uc jjastoral stamp is 
lliat of Jill r ns and other Scottish writers; — and for tliis 
reason — that, like the Greek pastoral, it is founded on 
n ality; it springs out of the actual life and maimer of 
I bought of the Scottish peasant. If it is rough-hewn and 
liarsh in comparison with it^i Southern prototype, that, is 
but. saying that the Scottish peasant, tliough i\ot despicably 
endowed, is, neither intellectually nor aesthetically, the 
eijual of the Greek. 

The chief pastoral poems wc have, are Spenser’s 
ShephertPs Kalmdar^ Draytofi’s Eetognes^ Browne’s Bri- 
tiuinia^a Pastorals^ and Pope’s and Shenstone’s Pastorals^ 


* Theocritus^ Idyl I. 
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besides innumeraljle shorter pieces. It is scarcely wortli 
while to make extracts. Browne’s so-called pastorals 
ought rather to bo classed as descriptive poems, since they 
are destitute of that dramatic character whicli tlie true 
pastoral (which is, in fact, a rudimentary drama) should 
always possess. Pope’s Pastorals are close imitations of 
Theocritus, with tJje usual complement of Damons, Stre- 
phons, and Delias. The scenery professf*s to be in Windsor 
Forest and along the banks of the Tliames, but it is, in 
great part, imaginar}^ Shenstone’s Pastoral Ballad has 
some delicately-turned phrases; we subjoin a stanza or 
two : — 

“ Wlicn foivod tho fair nymph to forep;o, 

What anpfiiish I foil at my heart ! 

Yet I thought — but it might not be so — 

*Twas with pain that sin* saw mo depart. 

She gazed, as I slowly witlnlrow ; 

My path I co\dd liardly discern ; 

So sweetly she bade mo adi<‘U, 

I thought that she bade mo return.” 

The nymph proves faithless; and disappointment ” is Die 
burden of the concluding part or canto of tiie poem : — 

“ Alas ! from the day that we met, 

What hope of an end to my woes ? 

When I cannot endure to forget 
The glc'inee that undid my repose. 

Yet time may diminish the pain ; 

Tho llower, and tlie shrub, and the tree, 

Wliich I reared her pleasure in vain, 

In time may have comfort fur me.” 


r 

Descriptive Poetry ; — “ Poly-olbion,” “ Cooper’s Hill,” 

, “ The Seasons.” 

This kind of poetry labours under tlie, want of definite 
form and scope; it is accumulative, not organic; and 
consequently is avoided, or but seldom used, by the greater 
masters of the art. The most bulky specimen of descrip- 
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tive verse that we possess is Drayton’s Poly^olhion ; the 
most celebrated, Thomson’s Seasons. The Poly-olbioii 
is a sort of I5ritish gazetteer ; it describes the most noted 
spots or towns in every English county, with historical 
illustrations. The poem shows great imaginative as well 
as descriptive power ; so that one wonders at the patient 
industry with which a man, wliose gifts cjualified liim for 
higlier things, must have worked out liis dull task. The 
diction is simple and strong, and tends to the Saxon side 
of the language, as tlie following extract shows : — 

(^f Albion’s glorious isjle, the wonders whilst I write, 

Tlie sundry varying soils, the pleasures infinite, 

Where lieat kills not the cold, nor cold expels the lieat, 

Tho calms too mildly small, nor winds too roughly great, 

Nor night doth hinder day, nor day the night dotli wrong, 

Tho siiuiiner not too short, tho winter uot too long — 

Wlmt help shall I invoke to aid my muse tho while^? . 

Thou genius of tho plaee ! this most renowmed isle, 

Which livedst long before the all-earth -drowning flood, 

Wliilst y(‘t the earth did swarm with her gigantic brood, 

Go tliou before me still, thy circling shores about, 

Direct my conrsc so right, as with tiiy hand to show 
Which wiiy thy forests range, which wiiy thy rivers flow, 

Wis<* genius, by thy help that so I may descry 

IIow thy fair mountains stand, and how tliy valleys lie.” 

Cooper's Ifill, by Sir Jolin Dunham, bus the beautiful 
and often-quoted passage descriptive of tlie Thames: — 

‘‘Thames — tlie most loved of all the Ocean’s son8> 

Dy Ids old sire — to his embraces runs. 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet t*ternity. 

Though with those streams he no rcsmubhince hold, 

Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold, • 

His genius and less guilty w(*alth to explore, 

Search not his bottom, but survey his shore; 

O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for tho ensuing spring ; 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 

Lik(*, mothers which their infants over-lay, 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave. 

Like profuse kings, resumes tho wealth he gave ; 

X 4 
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No unexpected inundations spoil 
» The mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil , 

Rut godlike his unwearied bounty flows ; 

First lovt‘s to do, then Ioa'cs the good he does ; 

Nor arc his blessings to his banks confined, 

Rut free and common as the sea, or wind. 

When he, to boast or to disj)erse his stores, 

Full of the tril)utes of his gi’ateful shores. 

Visits the w’orld, and in his fljiji«»- towers, 

Rrings home to us, and makes both Jndij'S ours; 

« Finds wealth where *tis, bestows it where il wants, 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities, 2)lants; 

»So that to us no thing, no place is strange. 

While his fair bosom is the world's exchange. 

O might I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great i-xample, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet clear, though genth*, yet jiot dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 

Of Pop€S% Windsor Fovesfj Johnson has remarked, “ Tlie 
design of Windsor Forest is evidtnitly taken from CoopeFs 
Hill^ with some attention to \Vall(‘r\s poem on Tlte PurL 
.... The objection made by Dennis is the vvnnt of plan, 
or a regular subordination of parts terminating in ilie 
prineijjal and original design. There is tiiis waJit in most 
descriptive poems; because, as tluj scenes wliicli they must 
exhibit successively, are all subsisting at the same time, 
the order in which they are si i own must by necessity he 
arbitrary, and more is not to he expected from the last 
part than the first.” 

Tliomson’s Seasons^ a poem in blank verse, in four hooks, 
bear some resemblance, though no comparison, to Virgil’s 
Georrjics, The descriptions of the appeaniiices of nature, 
the habits of itnimnls, and the manners of men, are gener- 
ally given with tiiitiiful and vivid delineation. The more 
ambitious flights ™ if a fine panegyric on Peter the (treat 
be excepted — in which lie paints groat characters of 
ancient or modern slory, or philosopliizes, or plays the 
moralist — are less successful. Even in describing nature, 
Thomson betrays a signal want of imagination; he saw 
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correctly what was before him — the outward shows of 
tljings — but never had a glimpse of , , 

“ The tliat iiover tvos on sea or lanil, 

The inspiration, and the poet’s dream.” 


Tliere are passages from which the Jiutlior might be 
set down as a pan< heist; but poets are often inconsistent; 
and, as Pope disclaimed the fatalism wliicli seems to be 
taught by the Essay on Man^ so Thomson might liave 
declined to father the pantlieism wJiich seems to pervade 
tlie following lines, if expressed in sober prose: — 

“ What is tliis miglify hreath, yo safji's, say, 

That in a i)Owerlul laiij^iiciirc, l«*lt, not heard, 
liistruds tho fowls of lii‘avon, and iJirongh llieir breast 
These .iris <if love diffuses? WJiaf but God? 

Inspiring God ! who, boundless spirit all. 

And unremilling energy, pervades, 

Adjusts, siislains, and agitates the wholc.’l 

A passage at tlie end of Sprhvj contains a well-known 
line — 

“ Delightful task ! to rear tho tender thoiight^ 

To teaeli tlie young idea liow to t-hoot, 

To ])()ur the fresh iiistruetion oVr tho mind, 

To breathe the cnliv<*niiig spirit, and to fix 
Tlie generous purpose in tlie glowdng breast.” 

Tlie linos on the robin, in arc in Thomson’s best 

nuiiiiier : — 

“ The fowds of heaven, 

Tamed by the oruel season, erowd around 
The wdniiow'ing store, and elaini Die little boon 
‘Whieh Proviileneo assigns them. One alone, 

The red-breast, saered to the hoiiseliold gods, 

AVisely regardful of tho.embroiliiig sky. 

In joyless fields and thorny thiekets leaves , 
ills shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, lie first 
Against tlie window beats; then, brisk, alights 
On tho w'arm hearth ; then, liopping o’er tho floor, 

Eyes all the .smiling family askance. 

Ami pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 

Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet.” 
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.lyrical Poetry: — Devotional, Loyal, Patriotic, Amatory, 
Bacchanalian, Martial. 

Lyrical poetry, as its name denotes, implied originally 
that tlie words were accompanied by lively music. A 
rapid movement, and a corresi)onding rapidity in the 
verse, arc essential to it. It is the glowing utterance of 
mimls, not calm and tlioughtful, but t.rcited and impas- 
sioned ; it appertains, tlierefore, to tlie affective and emo- 
tional side of human nature, and has nothing to do with 
the reasoning and meditative side. Wordsworth, in pur- 
suance of a poetical theory, publislied in his youth a 
collection of Ly viced Ballads^ but they were not lyrical ; 
because there was no passion in them, and much reflec- 
tion. In later life, he wisely changed tlicir designation. 

Tliere are certain main lyrical themes, corresponding 
to the passions and emotions which exercise the most 
agitating sway over tlie human lieart. Tiicse are. Devo- 
tion, Loyalty, Patriotism, Love, Wjir, and Eevelry. We 
will take each theme separately, and from among the 
innumerable lyrical compcisitions wliicli adorn our litera- 
ture, select a very few, as a sample of the riches of the 
land. The task of selection is mucli facilit.ated by the 
recent publication of a book called The Golden Treasievy^ 
being a collection of the best songs and lyrics in the 
language, admirably edited by Mr. Palgravc. 

1. Among devotion.*il lyrics there is none nobler than 
Milton’s Christmias Ode. Hallam pronounces it to be 
“perhaps the finest ode in the English language.” A 
certain ruggedness « f diction partially disfigures the later 
stanzas ; but, taking the poem as a whole, tlie music of 
the numbers is worthy of the stately yet swift inarch of 
the thought. We must find space for the opening and 
concluding stanzas : — 
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“ It was tho winter wild, 

While the heaven-born child 
All meanly WTii})t in th(y rnde manger lies ; 

Nature in awe to him 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathise: 

It was no season then for her 

To w’anton uitli tlio sun, her lusty paramour. 

“ Only with speeches fair 
Slie WOOS tho gentle air 
To hide her gnilly front witli innocent snow ; 

And on her naked sliaine, 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden udiite to throw; 

Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

“ Hut He, her fears to cease, 

Sent down the incck-eyed Peace ; 

She, crown’d with olive green, camo softly sliding 
Down tlirough the tiunu’iig sphere. 

His nuidy harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 

Aud, waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She striltes an universal peace through sea and land. 

“ No war or battle sound 
Was heard tlie world ardund, 

The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 

Tlie hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the arniW throng; 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their soviTuign Lord was hy.” 

The discomfiture aud flight of tho Hoathbn divinities 
upon the advent of the Kedecmer, and the iilence of tlie* 
oracles, are then described, and the ode cTncludcs with 
the following stanzas : — 

“ So when the sun in heJ, 

CurtaiiU'd with cloudy red, 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 

Tho flocking shadows pale 
Troop to tho infernal jail, 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave ; 
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And the yellow-skirted fays 

Fly after the night steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

“ But see, tlie Virgin blest 
Hath laid lier babe to rest ; 

Time is, our tedious song sh()ul<l here have ending : 

Heaven’s youngost-teenied star 
Hath lixed her polished car, 

Her sleeping Lord with hand^L-aid lamp attending ; 

And all about the courtly stable 
. Jlriglit harnessed angels sit, in order s 'rviceablc.” 

Crashaw’s lyrics of devotion are often boautifiil, though 
their effect is injur(?d by the conceits in wliieli lie, as a 
writer of tlie hintastic school, was wont to indulge. Dry- 
den is the author of a fine paraphrase of the liymn Veiii 
Creator Spiriius. Addison also wrote some good para- 
phrases. His version of one of the Psalms, “The Lord my 
pasture shall pr(*.p<ir(i,” and the hymn beginning “The 
spacious firmament on high,” dcistirve ospt'cial mimtion. 
Pope’s Messiah is a lyricjil eclogue in imitation of the 
fourth eclogue of A^rgil; but it- is not to be compared in 
merit to the noble and almost inspir(‘d address to Pollio. 
In his hymn entitli'd The Dyi)ui Christian to his Soiil^ 
Pope essayed to rival Dryden and Addison in this Held 
also. The effort cannot be ])ronounced unsuccessful ; yet 
the art and labour employed are loo transparent, and the 
(‘jaculations have a slightly theatrical cast : — 

“Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, oh! ijiiit, this mortal frame; 

^ Trembling, lio]niig, lingering, dying, 

1 0 the pain, 1 lie bliss, of dying ! 

Cease, fond Nature, cease tliy strife, 

And let me languish into life;. 

“The world recedes, it disappears; 

II cav<*n opnis on my eyes ; ray ears 
"With sounds seraphic ring; 

Lend, lend your wings; I mount ; I fly ; 

O Grave ; where is thy victory ? 

0 Death, here is thy sting ? ” 
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In the present century Byron and Moore have eacli tried 
their liand at sacred lyrics. The Hcbreiv Mdodit ti of the? 
former, and tlie Sacred Melodies of the latter, contain 
pieces of great lyrical beauty. In the art of wedding 
words to sounds, no Englisli poet ever excelled, or perhaps 
e([ualled, Aloore. This gift is exliibited in tlie following 
sacred melody, wliich is but a sample of a great number, 
all equally felicitous in this respect : — 

“ Sound tlio loud tiiid‘ri‘l oVr Ejrjpt’s dai’k soa; 

J('liov;d» hath ti’iuinplu il ; his ])oo])lc aro frtM*. 

Siiifr; foi' f]i(* inijrlif of tho I \ rant is hrokon, 

His t'liariots Iiis horsoiiicii, so spliuidid and bravo; 

How vain was their boast injj;! tlio Lord hatli but spokon, 

And chariots and horscinon arc sunk in tUo wave. 

‘‘Praise to the conqueror, praise to the Lord ! 

ITis word was our arrow, his breath was our sword. 

AVlio sliall return to ti*!! E}i^]>t the stoi’y 
Of those she sent forth in the liour of her pride? 

Tlie Lord hut look'd forth from His pillar of t;h>iy, 

And all her liravc thousands are whi'Ini’d in the tide.” 

2. Of the loyal songs wilh which our poetry abounds, 
certain classes only ctiii be sahl to possess real excellence. 
When it is on the Aviiming side, loyalty loses its passion 
tind its pathos ; its etfusioiis tend to btH;om(i interested, sind 
lie under th(? suspicion of servility. It is for this reason 
that such poems as Dryden’s Astrem iictZux and Addison’s 
heroics hi honour of William III. fall flat and cold on 
the ear. But when loyalty is struggling, or when it is 
persecuted, it is a noble, because a disinterested, sentiment, 
Jiad it gives l)irth to noble poems. In our, own history 
these conditions have been present on two occasions — 
durinif the civil war, and aftcjr tlie Revolution of 1()88. 
Tlie Royalist and the Jacobite songs arc therefore the only 
loyal lyrics which need arrest our attention. Of the former 
class we shall quote a jiortion of the well-known lines 
composed by the gallant Lovelace V/liilc in prison ; — 
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“ When Love with nnconiinid wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetteretl to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

* * ♦ * 

“ When, linnot-like confined, f 
With shriller tliroat shall sing 
The sweetness, merey, majesty, 

And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlarged ^vinds, that curl the flood, 

Know no such liberty. 

“ Stone walls do not a prison mak(?, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innoc(*nt and quiet take 
These for an hermitage ; 

If I liav<* freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, tlnit soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty.” 

The Jacobite songs, Vliicli arc mostly of unknown 
authorship, are full of spirit and fire, and possess that 
melancholy charm which belongs to a great cause vainly 
maintained by high-sotded men figainst an overpowering 
destiny. We select the following specimen : — 

“ To daunton me an’ me sae young, 

An* gude King James’ auldest son ! 

O that ’s the thing that no’er can be, 

;^r the man ’s unborn that will daunton me ! 

** O set me aiue on Scottish land. 

An’ gie me my hraid-sword in my hand, 

Wi’ my blue bonnet aboon my brec, 

An’ show me the man that will daunton mo ! 


* From Cromek’s Songs of Nithsdale. 
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“ It *s nao tho battle’s deadly stoiire, 

Nor friends pruivcd fauso, that ’ll gar me cover ; * • 

Hut the reckless hand o* povertie, 

O ! that alano can daunton me ! 

“ High was I born to kingly gear, 

But a ciiif * came in my cap to wear ; 

But wi’ my braid-sword I ’ll let him sco 
He ’s nao the man will daunton mo.” 

The best and most spirited of these Jacobite lyrics aj*eto 
he found in Eitson’s Collection of Scottish Songs^ or Hogg’s 
Jacobite Relics. 

3. Tliat amour sacre de la patrie,” which in all coun- 
tries is a fruitful theme for the Jjyric muse, is among 
ourselves by no means homogoiieous. We have Scotch 
patriotism, Irish patriotism, and British or imperial pa- 
triotism, and noble lyrics inspired by each. Lastly, as 
there is a poetical justice, so there is a poetical patriotism 
— a feeling which usually goes abroad to seek for its 
objects, and is eloquent upon the wrongs sustained by 
foreign nationalities, Scotland vents her patriotic fer- 
vour in Burns’ manly lines, supposed to be addressed by 
Bruce to his army before tho battle of Bannockbium. Her 

I poets find her ancient triumphs over England more soul- 
inspiring than any of those which her sons have, since the 
Union, assisted luir groat neighbour to achieve. For 
patriotism is intense in proportion to its local concentra- 
tion ; and zeal for the preservation of the integrity of a 
great empire, though it may produce the same course 
of action, is an affair of the reason rather than of the 
feelings, and therefore less likely to give rise to lyrical 
developments. Two stanzas from the song above men- 
tioned are subjoined : — • 

“ AVIia wad be a traitor knave, 

Wha wad fill a coward’s grave, 


* Worthless fellow. 
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Wha flan Lase as bn a slave ? 

' ' Coward ! turn and fine I 

“ Wliii for Scotland’s kin^; and law* 

Frnndom’s sword will strongly dfaw, 

Ernnman stand, or frnnmaii fa’ ? 

Scotsman I on w'i’ inn ! ” 

Sir Walter Seott was by reason and principle a staunch 
imperialist, and bis poem on Waterloo illustrates the 
general or llritisb (dement in Ids patrl'^disin. But how 
cold and tamo it reads compared witli the glowing lines 
which burst from his lips, as liis htuirt broods over tlu) 
rugged charms of his own Caledonia ! — 

“ Hroathes then* the man, witli soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is niy own, niy native laud? 

Whose hear! hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

Erom wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such then* be, go mark Jiim well ; 

For him no minstrel raptnr(*s swcdl; 

High thongli his titles, proud his nanu-, 

Houndless his wealth as wish can elaiiii, 

I)esj)ile those titles, power, and pelf, 

The WTeteh eonceiitred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit ^.lir renown, 

And doubly <lyiiig, shall go domi 
To the vile dust fnnn whence In; sprung. 

Unwept, nil honoured, and unhung. 

Oh ! Caledonia, stern and wild. 

Meet nurse 'or a poetic child ! 

Laud of brown heath and shaggy w'ood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the fllial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand, 

Still as 1 view each w'ell-kiio\iTi scene, 

Think what Is now, and what hath been. 

Seems as, to me of all bereft. 

Sole friends tby woods and streams were left ; 

And tlius I love tliem better still. 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble -way ; 
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Still feel the breeze flown Ettriek brojik, 

Alth(>iifj;h it chill ni}' withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The bard may draw his parting groan.” 

Irish ptitriotisrri blooms, as ini^lit be expected, into 
verse of a mournful, almost of an elegiac, cast. JMoore’s 
poetry furnishes us with tnany beautiful specimens, 
among which the following lines, entitled ‘‘After tlie 
Hattie,’' are not tlio least beautiful : — 

” Night c1os(h 1 iij)on tlu* eoiujiieror’a way, 

And lightning.'^ showrd the ili'jtaiit hill, 

AVhere they who lost that dreadful day 
Stood lew and faint, but fearless still. 

The soldier’s hope*, the patriot’s zeal, 

J‘\)r ever diiniued, for ever crossed; 
j Oh! who can tell what heroes feel, 

/ When all but life and honour ’s lost ! 

‘‘The last sad hour of freedom’s dream, 

And valour’s task, moved slowly by, 

While mut(* they watched, till morning’s beam 
Siiould rise, and give tliem light to die ! 

Tliere is a world wlicre souls are five, 

Wlien* tyrants taint not iiature’.s Miss; 

If death lliat worhl’s bright opening be, 

Oil ! who non Id live :i slave in this?” 

Britisli — if it should not rather be called English — 
patriotism, luis produccid such poems as Glover’s Hosier^ s 
Gliosty Cowper’s Botulimi, and CamphoH's MariiLers of 
Biiijland, Erom the Boadwea wc extract a portion of 
tile Druid’s address to tlie patriot queen of the Iceni : — 

“ Rome, for empire far reno'wiied, • 

Tramples on a tliousand statf's ; 

Soon her pride .shall kiss the ground — 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

“ Otln'i* Romans shall an'se, 
ireedle.‘<s of a soldier’s name; 

»Soiiud.s, not arms, shall win the prize, 

Harmony the path to fame. 

r 
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“ Tlien the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 

Shall a wider world command. 

“ Regions Ciesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway : 

Where his eagles never flew. 

None invincible as they/' 

Poetical patriotism inspired Gray’s Barely Byron’s Isles 
of GreecCy and Slielley’s Hellas. In the first-named poem, 
the last of the Welsli bards, slandingf on a cra^ lhat over- 
hangs the pass through which King Edward and Jiis army 
are defiling, invokes ruin on tlto race and name of the 
oppressor of liis country, and at the conclusion of his hymn 
of vengeful despair flings himself into the sea. Byron’s 
noble lyric is so well known tliat we shall not spoil it by 
quotation, but prefer to extract porl ions of two choruses 
from Shelley’s HellaSy in which, with tlie enthusiasm of 
genius, the poet paints an ideal future for enfranchised 
and regenerate Greece : — 

«< Tem])h‘f? and towers, 

Citadels and marts, and th(*y 

Who live and die there, have been ours, 

And may be thine, and must decay ; 

Rut Greece and her foundations are 
Jhiilt below tho tide of war. 

Rased on Ihe erystalline sea 
Of thought, and its eteniify; 

Her citizens, imperial spirits. 

Rule tho present from the past, 

On all this world of men inherits 
• Their seal is set.” 

But this is not enough ; Greece herself is to live 
again : — 

^ “A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves screner far: 

A new Peneus rolls its fountains 
‘ Against the morning star, 
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Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Y’ouiip: C^’clads on a summer deep : 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught witli a later prize; 

Another Orplieiis sings again. 

And loves, and weeps, :ind dies. 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

“ O write no more tlie tale of Troj^ 

Tf earth Deatirs scroll must bo! 

Nor mix witli Laian ragi* tlie joy 
Which (lawns upon tlie free ; 

Although a subtliT Sphynx r(‘now 
Riddles of death Thi‘bes nev(‘r knew. 

“ Another Athens shall arise. 

And, to riunotcr time, 

Eequeath, lik(‘ sunset to the .skies, 

Tin* splendour of her prime ; 

And lcav(‘, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take, or Jieavcn can give.” 


1. Love sonjvs, or ainiitory lyi'ics, may bo ,<jounted by 
hundreds in all our poetical collections. With the earlier 
poets, Venus is geu(3rally found in close alliance with 
Jlacchus ; and the sentiment whicli inspires their strains 
is of a grosser kind than that which the refining mystical 
poets of lattjr times have introduced. Moore in this 
respect reseiribles tlie poets of tlie Elizabethan and Stuart 
periods rather than his own eontemporaries. We shall 
give one or two specimens of both styles, beginning with 
lien Jonson’s graceful lines To Celia: — 

“ Drink to me only with thino eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And T ’ll not ask for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

1 would not change fur Ihinc. 
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I sent tlic« late a rosy vTcatli, 

, , Not so much honouring thco 

As giving it a liope that Ihore 
It could not withered he. 

But thou thereon di<Lst only hreatho 
And seiit’st it hack to mo ; 

Since when it grows, and sincUs, I swciir, 

Not of itself, hut thee !” 

Some of Shakspeare’s sonnets iniolit well be ([noted in 
this "connection, particularly that be^innini^, ‘‘Did not 
the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye ? ” Tlie exquisite lines 
which follow occur in Measure for Measure : — 

*• Take, 0 take those lips awjiy, 

That so sweetly were forsworn, 

And tlios(* eyes, tin? break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the morn : 

But my kisses bring again. 

Bring again— 

Seals of love, hut s(‘alo<l in vain, 

Sealed in vain ! ’* 

Marlow6^fl “ Come, live witli mo and bo my love,” and 
Raleigh’s reply, “ If all tlui world and love were young/’ 
are beautiful specimens of wliat may be called the pastoral 
love song. Walha-’s “ Go, lovely Rose,” and Carow’s “ He 
that loves a rosy che('k,” are in all books of extracts ; bui 
the latter poet’s “Give me more love or more disdain’’ 
is omitted in the Golden Tn^asury and several other collec- 
tions ; we shall therefore quote it : — 

“ Give me more love, or more disdain ; 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
, Bring e(iual ease unto my pain, 

TliO temperate affords me none; 

Eitlicr 1 \trome of love or hato 
Is sweeter than a culm estate. 

“ Give mo a storm ; — if it be love, 

Like Daniic in that gohlon shower, 

I swim in pleasure; if it prove 
Disdain — that torrent wll devour 
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My viilturo hopes, and ho ’s possessed 
Of heav(‘n, lliat’s hut from hell released ; 

Then erowii my joys or euro my pain ; 

Give me more love or more disdain.” 

JVIilton, Dryden, and Pope, fiiriiisli us with nothing to 
quote under this luiad. WJien wo. come to modern times, 
tlio difficulty lies in the selection. What treasures of 
lyrical force and sweedness are contained in the love songs 
of Jhirns ! We must give at least one example : — • 

“ 0 JMary, al thy window la*, 

It is the wislird. the fry.strd hour! 

Th(».sc smiles and jrhinees let me seo 
That make the miser s treasun* poor: 

How hlythely wad 1 hole flie stoiire, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 

(k)uld i tin* rich rewar<l secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

“ ^'estreen M’hen to the tremblirify string 
The danee gaed thro’ Hit* lighted ha’, 

To tin t* my faney took its wing - 
1 sat, Imt neither ln‘ard nor saw: r 

Tlio’ this was fair, and that was hraw, 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sighed, and said ai^iang them a*, 

‘ Ye are na IMiiry Morison.’ 

“ 0 3Ia7y, eanst thou wreek his jieaco 
Wha for tliy sake watl gladly dee? 

Or eanst tium break tliat he:irt, of his, 

AVhase only faut is loving thee? 

If lovt* for love thou wilt iia gie, 

At l(*ast he pity to me shown ; 

A thought ungentle caiina ho 
The thought o’ Mary Morison,” 

• 

In grace and melody, if not in pathos, Moore’s love 
■^ongs may be miitclicd with those of Purus, as tlie follow- 
iig lines exemplify: — 

“ Take hack the virgin page 
■\Vliit<* and unwritten still; 

Some hanil more calm and sago 
That leaf must fill ; 

y 3 
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Thoughts come as pure as light, 
Pure as (‘Von you require, 

But oh ! each word I write 
Love turns to fire. 

“ Yet let me keep the hook ; 

Oft sliall my htart renew. 

Win'll on its leaves 1 look, 

Bear tlioughf.s of yo.i 
Like you, 'tis fair and bright , 
Like you, too bright and fair 
To let w ild passion write 
One WToiig wish there. 

“ Haply, w'hen from tliosc* eyes 
Far, far away I roam. 

Should calmer thoughts arise 
Tow'ards tluH' and lionu', 

Fancy may trace some line 
Worthy lliosc eyes to meet, 
Thonglits that not burn Imt shine, 
Piu'c, cairn, and sweet.” 


Byron’s Maid of Aihms^ Shelley’s Eplthidaminm^ tiiitl 
(voleridge’s Genevieve^ wo jmist he content with naining. 

5. Eevelry is a lyrical tlienio which lias hoeii largel} 
illustrated by our poets, (*-speci;dly by those of the seven- 
ti^entli century. We must confine oursclv^es to a singh* 
specimen, taken from Oowley : — 

" The thirsty earth soaks up the raiu, 

And drinks, ar ' gapes for drink again. 

The plants suck in the earth, and aro 
Witli constant drinking fresh and fair. 

The s<'a itself, w'hich one wdihl think 
sfionld liave bnt little need of drink, 

Drinks ten thousand rivi-rs up 
So fill’d tliat they oVrttow the enp. 

The Inisy sun (and one W'ouhl guess 
Bj'^ his druiikr'u fiery face no less) 

Drinks up tlie sea. and w'hen he 's done. 

The moon anfFstars drink up the sun. 

. They drink and dance by their own light ; 

They drink and revel all the night. 
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Nothing in Nature *8 sober found, 

Rut an eternal health goes round. 

Fill up the bowl, tluMi, till it high, 

Fill all the glasses there, for why 
Should every creature drink but J ? 

Why, men of morals, tell me why ? ” 

6. The lyrics of war, wliatcvcr may be the reason, are 
not found in p^reat numbe^rs, nor of extraordinary merit, 
in English literature. Wo mii>l)t mention Campbell’s 
IfohetiUnden and Battle of the Baltic^ tlie stirrinj^ ballad 
of Count Albert^ and the |^atherin<j^-song Pibroch of 
Poniiil Dliu^ both by Seott, ami Alacaulay’s ballads of 
Naseby and Irry^ and Lays of Rome, Tn Dryden’s great 
lyric, Alexamler^s Feast ^ the ‘‘mighty master” of the 
lyn‘, after successfully pndiiding upon the themes of love 
and revcdiy, ihus in a bolder strain summons the hero to 
war : — 


‘ Now strike the golden lyro again : 

A louder yi‘t, and yet a louder strain : 

Freak his bands of sleep asunder 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of tliuinler. 

JTark, li.irk ! the horrid sound 

Has raised up his head, , 

As awakecl from the dead 
And amazed ho stares around: 

Ueveiige, n*veng<*, Timotlious tries, 

See I he Furies arisi*! 

Si'i- the snakes that tlity rear 
Jlow they hiss in their liair. 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
llehold a ghastly band 
Haeli a torch in his hand ! 

Those arc Grecian ghosts, that in battle wei;e slain. 
And unlmried remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew! 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How tlu'y point to the Persian abodes 
And glittering temples of the hostile gods. 

Y 4 
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The princes applaud with a furious joy, 

, • And tli(‘ Kinp; seized a flsinibcau with zeal to destroy ; 

Tliais led the way 

To lic;ht him to his priy, 

And like another Helen, fired canother Troy ! ” 

Elegiac Poetry: — ‘‘Fidele,” ‘‘The Castaway,” “Lycidas,” 

“ Adonais.” 

English poetry, in sympathy with tl'.e sad and lowering 
skitis v)f our northern climate, is never inoie pow(‘rful and 
pathetic than when lieard in llic accents of mourning. 
The influences of external nature and of the national tem- 
peramemt dispose our poets to taciturnity and tliouglit- 
fulness; and in a world so full of cliangtj and death, 
thoughtfulness easily passes into sadness. Elegiac poems 
may be distinguislujd as ol)jective or sul)jective, according 
as their tenor and general aint may be, either simply to 
occupy themselves with the fortunes, character, and acts 
of the departed, or to found a train of musings, having 
reference to s(‘lf, or at least strongly coloured by the 
writer’s persomility, upon the fact of bertha veinent. Among 
those of the former class may be specified — the dirge 
in Cymbeline, Milton’s sonnet on Hhakspcjire, Dryden’s 
elegy on Cromwell, Tickell’s on Addison, Cowper’s lines 
on the Loss of the Royid Georye^ Campbell’s Lord IJllhCs 
Daucflder^ the song of IFarold in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Cowper’s Castaivayy and Pope’s Elegy on an Un~ 
forUtnate Lady. Nothing can (exceed the simple beauty 
of the song of the brothers over the body of Fidele : * — 

“ Eear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

* Nor t ho furious winter’s raj^os ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Hi>nie art gone and ta’en thy w’agos : 

Golileii lads and girls all must, ' 

As cliimiiey hwoeiiors, come 1o dust. . 

“ Fear no moni tlio frown o’ the great. 

Thou art past tin- tyrant’s stroke; 


Cymbdme, Act iv. Sc. 2. 
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Care no more to clothe and eat : 

To tin e the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, leaniing. physic, must 
All follow this, itiidiome to duht. 

“ Fear no more the lightning fla^ili. 

Nor the all-dreaded tliiinder-stone ; 

Fear not slander, censure rasli ; 

Tliou hast finish’d joy and moan ; 

All lov(‘i*s young, all lovers ninst 
Consign to thee, and come to dust.” 

Cowper’s linos on tlie loss of ilio Ivoyal George sound 
liko tho passing boll : — 

“ Toll for the brave ! 

Tli(‘ brave that are no more ! 

All sunk beiieatli the wave 
hist by their native shore! ” 

The Castmraij^ by the same author, combines what is 
most l.ouelung in both kinds of elegy. After a minute 
di‘scription of the long sfrugglo for life of the sailor lost 
over-board, Iluj ini(*r(‘st of the tale, groat in itself, is sud- 
(Itdily renden'd tenfold more intense by the application of 
it in the last stanza to the case of the unhappy writer : — 

No voice divin<* the sbrnin allayed, 

No light projutious slunie, 

When, far from all cffeetual aid, 

Wo perisliM, eaeli alone ; 

But J beneath a r')ugher sea, 

And 'wlielme<l in bl.aeker gulls than he.” 

A similar turn is given to the conclusion of Pope’s 

: — 

“ So peaceful rests without a stone, a name, 

What once had Ix'auty, titles, wealth, and fame!. 

How lov'd — how honour’d once, avails thee not, 

To whom related, or by wliom begot ; 

Aheap of dust alone remains of thee — 

^Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall bo ! 

Poets themselves must fall liko those they sung; 

Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue ; 

E’en he whose soul now melts in mournful lays 

f:5hall shortly want the generous tear he pays. • 
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Tlion from his closing oyes thy form shall part, 

• • And the last pang shall tear thca from his heart ; 

Life’s idle business at one gnsp be o’er, 

The riiuse forgot, and thou belov'd no more ! ” 

Among elegies of the suhjeetive class may be men- 
tioned the lines written by Kaleigh the night before his 
death, Cowley’s eh^gy on Crashav.\ Milton’s LycidaSy Gray’s 
Elegy itt (t Coimlnj Ch/itrch-yardy aial Shelley’s Ado7i(ds. 
At the close of liis Tricteor-like career the gallant Kaleigh 
wrote liis own epitaph in these few pious and feeling 
lines : — 

“ Even such is Tinio, that takos on tmst 
Our youth, our joys, our all wo havo. 

And pays us but with ago and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When wc have* wandered all our ways. 

Shuts up the story of our days I 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust. 

The Lord shall rais<* me up, I trust ! ’* 

Lycidas was written by IVlilton to c.oinmomorate the 
death of a college friend, Mr. King, who was drowned 
on the passage from England to Ireland. But Miltou’s 
grief sets him thinking ; and in this reinarktihle poem the 
modotono of a deep sorrow is replaced hy the linked 
musings of a mind, whicli, on(;e set in Tiiotion hy grief, 
pours forth abiiiulantly the treasures of tliought and ima- 
gination stored up within it. The following elo([uent 
passage contains a lin< that has almost passed into a 
proverb : — 

“ Alas! what boots it with iiiccssjint c:m* 

To ti'ud the homely slighted shephenrs t7\ide, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were not better done, as others use. 

To s]>ort with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Ne;era’s hair ? 

lame is the spur that tlie clear spirit doth raise 

(That last intirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when wo hope to find, 
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And think to burst out into siiddon blaze, 

Conios the blind Kury with the abliorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. ‘ But not tin' praise,’ 
riioebuH replied, and touched my treinblin" ears ; 

‘ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set oif to the. world, nor in broad rumour lies : 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-seeing Jove; 

As ho pronounces lastly on each dc'ed. 

Of so much fame in hcavi'ii exj)c*ct thy meed.” • 


So tilso ill A<lo7ia!s^ wliitdi is an on Keats, llic glo- 

rious iinaginaiion of Shelley transporis him into regions 
far beyond the reach of the pertiudjations of a common 
grief: — 


“The breath whose might J have invoked in song 
Deset'iulson me ; my spirit’s bark is driveji 
Far from the land, far from the Irembling tlirong 
AVhose sails were never to the tem])est given; 

Tlio massy (*jirtli and sphered ski«*s arc riven ; 

T am borne darkly, fearfully afar; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 

The soul (»f Adonais, like a star, 

Beaeoiis froni the abode where Ihe Etenial arc.” 

• 

It would he impossible to give an ad(?(|uato idea of 
Itray’s famous elegy by a short extract, but the student is 
recommended to n'ad the entire poem carefully. He will 
liiid it eminently suhjcjelive inspirit; and may compare it 
with Hamlet’s moral isings over the skull of Yorick. Both 
may be regarded as products of a mind in which there is a 
Tiiorhid preponderance of tlie conttunplative faculty — the 
l)alance not being duly maintained between tile impressions 
from outward objects and the inward operations of the 
intellect.* * 


Sec Coleridge’s remarks on Hamlet. LitcraTy Uemains, vol. ii. p. 201. 
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** Miscellaneous Poems. 

A large number of poems, cliiefly belonging, to modern 
times, still remain tmnoticed, l)ecause they refuse to be 
classified under any of tlie received and long-established 
designations. This miscellaneous section we propose to 
divide into — 

1. Pocuns founded on the Passions and Affections. 

2. Poems of Scmtiment and Peflection. 

3. Poems of Imagination and Fancy. 

4. Philosopliical po(^try. 

1. Poems of the first kind are evidently of the lyrical 
order, but they are not to be classed among lyrics, because 
they are deficient in the excitation of thought and rapidity 
of movement whicli tlie true lyric must exhibit. They 
occur in great numbers in the works of inodeni poets, 
and, if a type of excelb'nce in the kind were recpiired, a 
purer one could not easily be found than Wordsworth’s 
Michael, Many have seem the unfinished sheepfold in 
GrreenHoad Gliyll, refern;dto in the following liiu'S, which 
Alichael, the old Westmoreland “statesman,” after the 
news had come tliat the son so tenderly cherishtMl had 
brought disgrace and pcu’il on his head, had nevei' after- 
wards the heart to comjdete : — 

“ There is a comfort, in Uio stronfjth of love ; 

’Twill make a lliiiip endurable, which else 
"Would overset the brain, or break the heart. 

I have conversed with nion? than one, who well 
Remember the old man, and what he was 
"Years after he had Innird this heavy news. 

His l)odily iranu* inid been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rock.s 
lie went, and still lo(»ked up to sun and cloud, 

And listened to the wind ; and, as before, 

Performed all kijids of labour for his sheep, 

And for the land, his small inheritance. 

'And to that hollow doll from time to time 
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Did he repair, to build the fold of which 
His flock had need. Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
Por tlie old man — and *ti.s believed by all 
TJiat many and many a day he thither w'cnt, 

And never lifted up a single stone. 

Then*, by the shecpfold, sometimes was he seen 
Sifting alone, or with his faithful dog, 

Tlien old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

The length of full seven years, from time to time, 

Ho at the building of tliis .sheej)fold wrought, 

And left the work unfinished when he died. 

Three years, or little more, ditl Isabel 
Survivi' her husband : at her death the estate 
AVas sold, iiiid went into a stranger's Jiand. 

The cottage wliicli w'as named the Evening Star 
Is gone — the ploughshart* has been through the ground 
On whieh it stood; great cliangt's have been wrought 
In all th(‘ neighbourhood; — yet the oak is left 
Tliat gr(*w beside their door; and the rc'mains 
Of the unfinished sheepfold may be seem, 

Beside the boisterous brook of Green Head Ghyll." 

Pope’s Eloisa to Ahdard^ a poeni in wiiich love, pride, 
repeiitnii(!e, tiiicl despair seciri to bo striving together for 
the mastery, and an overcbarg(»d heart stjoks relief in 
hursts of wild lialf-frenziod eloquence, must also he placed 
among poetiis of this class. 

2. Sentiment ntay ])e r(*garded as tlio syntliesis of tlioiiglit 
and feeling ; and tlierefore poems of this second class hold 
an inteniKidiate place between those founded on the 
passions and aff(K!tions, and those in wliicli intellectual 
faculties are, sohdy or principally, exercised. They are 
very numerous in every period of our literary history. 
Sptmser’s of Time is an early and ^ery beautiful 

example. In the midst of a personified presentment of 
Fame, the wish recorded of Alexander is tlius strikingly 
related : — 

“But Fame with golden wing aloft, doth flie 
Above the reach of ruinons decay, 

And with bravo plumes doth beat the azure skie ' 
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Admir’d of Lasc-bom men from farre away ; 
Then wlioso will by vertiious floods assay 
To mount, to heaven, on Pegasus must ride, 
And by sweet poets’ verse be glorified. 

“For not to have boon dipt in Lethe lake 
Could savf tin* son of Thefis fi’om to die, 

Put that blind bard did him ini mortal make 
With versos, dipped in dew ''f Castalic ; 
Which made tlio Kastorn Conqiu rour to crio, 
‘ O fiii'tuiiate young man, whoso v(*rtui- found 
So brave a trump, thy noble acts to sound.’ ” 


Sir John Davies’s poem on the hmnorlality of the Soul 
may be classed either with the present scries, or under tlio 
head of didaclic poetry. The poetry of Quarles is partly 
sentimental, partly fantastic. A line couplet occurs in the 
poem entitled Faiih : — 

“Bravo minds oppros.sod, should, in dospito of Fate, 

Look gr(‘atost, like tlio sun. in lowest state.” , 

The SovVs Errand, said to be by Raleigh, Milton’s 
Pmiseroso, Dryden’s MeUr/io Laud, and Burns’ Colter^s 
Saturday NUjht, arc additional exainph;s. Cowper’s Lines 
on his Mother’s Picture deserve spt'cial mention. The 
chief merits of this celebrated poem are — a remarkable 
tenderness and purity of feeling ; tlie vividness of imagina- 
tion with which past scenes and circumstances an? repre- 
sented ; and, occasionally, dignity of thought couched in 
graceful expressions. I.j demerits are — the egotistic strain 
which is apt to infect a poet wlio h;ads an unemployed Jind 
.» retired life, leading him to dwell on circumstances trivial 
or vulgar, ct|ually with those of a truly poetical cast, 
because they intere.‘t himself ; and a lamentable inequality 
hdnee arising — such worthless lines as 

“ The biscuit or confectionary plum,” 


or 


I pricked them into paper with a pin,' 
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occurring side by side witli others most musical and 
suggestive, such as — 

“ Children not thine have trod my nursery floor,” 

and 

“ Time has hut half sucoeoded in his theft — 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe mo left.” 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage must also be ranked witli 
poems of sentiment and reflection ; for although in form it 
resembles a descriptive poem, that whicl) gives it ils pe- 
culiar character is not the description of any external 
scenes, ])ut the minute analysis and exhibition of the 
writer’s fecilings, reflc^ctions, and states of mind. The third 
canto, for instance, is in a great measure a piece of auto- 
biography. Written in 1816, just after he had been 
separated from his wife, and child, and, amidst a storm of 
oblo(piy, had passed into voluntary exile, this canto paints 
the nwoli of Byron’s tortured spirit against the world’s 
opinion, to whi(;h, whik^ he scoriK‘d it, ho was to the last 
a slave. Tho moral of all the earlier portion is scarcely 
caricatured by the parody in the Rejected Addresses : — 

“ Woe ’s mo ! Iho hripjhfo^t wroatlis f Joy | ovfT gavo, 

An* hill, as flowers that decorate a tomb. 

Mail’s liciirl., the iiioimifiil urn o’er which they wave, 

Js sacred to dc.spair, ils jicdestal the grave.” 

Many lines current in general conversation, but often 
tpioted in ignorance of the source whence they come, occur 
in Childe Harold. Few have not heard of those magnifi- 
cent etpiivalents, by whTch the skull is described as — 

“ The dome of Thought, the palace of the Sbul ! ” 

Again, O’Connell’s favourite ([uotation at the Repeal 
meetings of 1844 is found in the second canto; it is an 
invocation to the modern Greeks : — 

“ Hereditary bondsmen ! know y*i not, 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? ” 
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At the ball given in Brassels on tlie night before the 
advance on Waterloo, we read tliaf. 

“till went merry as a marrinj^e tell.” 


And it is said of tlio young Frcncli general, Marceau, 
that 

“ he had kept 

The vdiitmcss of his suuly and ho men o’er him wept.” 

In tins dream-land of sentiment, where the dry light of 
the intellect is variously coloured and modified by tlio play 
of the emotions, the magnificent shadowy ideas of Words- 
worth’s Ode on the Irdiinations of limmortalitij find their 
appropriate home. The leading thought of the poem may 
be gathered from the lines subjoined : — 

“ Thou, whoso exterior semhlaiic(3 doth belie 
Tliy soul’s immensity ; 

Thou best Philosopliev, wlio yet dost keep 
Thy lieri tuple, thou Eye iimonj? the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’s! the eternal dee[>, 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind — 

Mij;hty Vroph(‘t ! S(*or blest ! 

On wIkwh those truths do rest, 

Wliich we are toilinp: all our lives to find, 

In (lai'kness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 

Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Hroods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 

A Presemee which is not to bo put by ; 

Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven’s freedom on thy being’s height, 

"Wliy w’ith such earnest pains dost thou pi’ovoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Tims blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 

Full soon thy soul shall have lier earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a W'(*iglit 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! ” 

« 

3. Imagination and fancy are both intellectual faculties, 
and the main function of both is to detect and exhibit the 
resemblances which exist among objcct/S of sense or in- 
telligence, The difference between them, according to the 
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doctrine of Coleridge, may be generally stated thus ; that, 
whereas fancy exhibits only external resemblances, imagi- 
nation loves to disclose the internal and essential relations^^ 
which bind together tilings apparently unlike. Drayton’s 
Nynvphidia is the creation of .a fancy tlie liveliest and 
most inventive, but shows little or no imaginative power. 
On the other hand, Shakspeare's Veuvs and Adonis^ 
INIilton’s L*AllerfrOj and the most perfect among Shelky’s 
poems, are works of imagination. If we analyse the series ot 
comparisons of which SI iclley makes his Sl'ylavhthQ subject, 
wo shall find that in every case the likenc^ss indicated lies 
deeper than the surface, and calls into play higher faculties 
than the mere intellectual reproduction of thi^ impressions 
of sense : — 

Liko a, poet hiddon 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbiddoii, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and t\‘ars it hocMlcd not 

“ Like a high-born niaidon 
In a palaco towor, 

Soothing Ihu* lovo-Iadon 
Soul in secret hoiip 

With music sweet as love, which overflows luT bower 

“ Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of tlcw'. 

Scat t«Ting unbcliolden 
Its iiiTial hue 

Among tin* flow'ers and grass-, which screen it frmn the vii-w: 

“ Like a rose embow’erod 
In its ow-n gi*een leaves, 

By warm wiutls deflowered, * 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint w’ith too mucli sweet those lieavj'-wingc'l thiev^'S. 

“ Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Kai n-a weakened llowvrs. 

All that ever w'as 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth siu’pass.'*' 

Z 
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In the Cloudy by the same poet, the imagery is partly 
fiiTfi'nstic, partly imaginative, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing extract : — 

“ That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glidi's glimmering o’er my ileece-like floor, 

Ey the midnight, breeze.*, "trewii; 

And wheri'ver the beat of her un icen feet, 

AVhich only the angels hoar, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I langh to s<‘e thenn whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

Whim I widen the rent in my wind-bnilt tent, 

Till thc‘ calm rivers, lak(‘.s, and se.'is. 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Arc each paved with the moon and these. 

# # ♦ * * 

“ I am the daughter of earth and w'ater, 

And the nur.sling of the sky : 

I piifis through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

Eor after the rain, when with ih'Vit a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the wiinls and sunbeams, with their convex gleams. 
Build np tluj blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the eaverns of rain. 

Like a child from tlie -womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I ari.se and unbuild it again.” 

4. The philosophic' 1 is distinguished from the didactic 
poem by the absence of a set moral purpose. In the EssiVj 
Oil Man^ Pope starts witli the design of vindicating tlfl 
ways of God*;” and, wliatevermay be thought of the raodf 
of vindication, tliis design is adhered to througliout. Nor. 
again, does the philosophical poem, like the narrative or 
epic, embody a definite story, with beginning, middle, and 
end. Its parts may indeed be connected, as in the case ol 
the Exoxivsion^ by a slight narrative tliread ; but its cha- 
racteristic excellence does not depend upon this, but upo 
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tlie mode in whicli the different subjects and personages 
introduced are pliilosophically handled, and, it may perhaps 
be said, on the soundness of the philosophy itself. How 
far the pursuit of these objects is consistent with the full 
production of that kind of pleasure which it is the business 
of poetry to excite, is a question difficidt of decision. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion, is the longest and most im- 
portant philosophical poem wliich our literature contains. 
The thread which binds togetlier its parts is ii supposed 
excursion among the mountains, taken by tlie author in 
company with Ins fiicnd the Wanderer, in the course ot 
which they me(‘t with the Solitary, a soured and despond- 
ent recluse, and with the exccdlent village pastor, whose 
parocliial experiences furnish materials for unlimited 
philosopliising. Long conversations, arguments, and com- 
munications of tlieir respective antecedents, pass between 
these four personages, and form the substance of this very 
l)ulkypoem. The Excursion consists of nine books; but, 
from the nature of the plan, there is evidently no reason 
why it should not contain as many more. It is in feet, 
as has been already statc*d,* but the second part of a larg<i 
work, of which the third and concluding part was planned 
hut never executed ; the first part was completed, but 
never published, and the manuscript is understood to bo 
in the liands of Wordswortli’s literary executor.f 


Sef p. 2.31. 

t The extract from this unpublished part, inserted in the introduction 
<•> the Excurnion, is ho excellent as to induce the earnest hope that Mr. 
<\>»’ter -will shortly give to the world the entire manuscript. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PROSE WRITINGS. 

A ROUGH general classification and description of the suh- 
ject-raattcr, with a few critical sketches of particular 
workSj or groups of works, is all that we shall attempt in 
the present volume. 

The prose writings of our literature may b(^ arranged 
under the following six heads : — 

1. Works of fiction. 

2. Works of satire, wit, and humour. 

3. Oratory ; (with the connected departments of Journal- 
writing and Pamphleteering.) 

4. History ; (inchiding, besides history proper, biograpliy 
and narrative works of all kinds, as sid)sidiaiy branches.) 

5. Theology. 

6. Philosophy; (includiilg, besides philosophy proper, 
essays and political treatises, and all works of tliouglit and 
theory, e.g- lesthetics and literary criticism.) 


P:’0se Fiction. 

By a work of fiction a narrative work is always under- 
stood. A fiction 'which describes, not. imaginary actions, 
but an imaginary state of things, such as More’s Ufojjia, 
m^ist be considered as a work of thought and theory, and 
'will fall under our sixth heath Works of fiction, then, or 
fictitious narratives, are of two kinds — those in Avliich tin; 
agencies are natural, and those in which they are not. In 
the latter case they are called romances, in the former, 
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fitories of common life. Romances are either mock or 
serious; — and mock romances may be either satincal, 
humorous, or comic. Stories of common life are divided 
into tales of adventure and novels ; the novel being in its 
purest form the correlative in prose of the epic poem in 
poetry, and, like it, treating of ‘‘ one great complex action, 
in a lofty style, find with fullness of detail.”* Whatever 
be its form, the novel must possess unity of plan, and is 
tliereby distinguishable from the mere tale of adventure 
or travel, in which this unity is not recpiired. Novels, 
again, may either refer to the past — in which case they 
are call(id liistorical novels — or to the present. If the 
latter, they admit of a furtlier subdivision, according to 
the social level at which the leading characters move, into 
novels of liigh life — of middle life — and of low life. 
Furtlier, tlun’e is a cross division applicable to the whole 
class of novels, into those of the artistic and those of the 
didactic kind. The following table exhibits the above 
classification of works of fiction at a glance : — 

Fictitious Nakkatives, 


1. Romances. Stories of common life. 


Mock. Serious. ,, ^ , t^Vrtistic 3. Tales of adven- 

1. {Satirical. J Didactic ture. Defoe. 

Swift. I 

2. lliirnoroiis. j I 

3. Comic. 4. Novels of the past. | 

(Historical) Novels of the present. 

Sir JV. Seott. 


5. Novels of high 
life. 

Jiichardson^ 
Mrs. Gore. 


6. Novels of middle 
life. 
Fielding^ 

Miss Austen, 


7. Novels of 
low life. $ 
Smollett. 


1. The word romance is here used in a sense which 


♦ See p. 267. 
Z 3 
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implies, that in works so called, some preternatural or 
supernatural agency is instrumental in working out thcj 
plot. We have not many serious romances in English ; 
the Grand Cyrus^ and other delectable productions of 
Scudery and Calprenede, were read, admired, and trans- 
lated amongst us in tlieir day, but do not appear to hav(‘ 
been imitated, at least in prose. Sf. Leon, by Godwin, 
Franlceastehi or The Ghost-seer^ by Ids liaughter, Mrs. 
Hlielley, and the Old Enrjlish Baron, by Clara Rf*eve, are 
among the principal performances in tliis kind. The 
Phantom Ship, by Captain Marryatt, is a remarkable and 
beautiful story, founded on the grand old legend of the 
Flyinr/ Dutehman. One of ihe Waverloy novels, th(‘ 
Monastery, in which Uie apparitions of the White Lady 
of Avenel have an important influence on the develope- 
ment of the story, falls accordingly within the scope of our 
definition. The most notable examples of the mock romance 
are the Travels of fjemnel Gulliver. The comic varii^ty is 
exemplified in the Voyages of Brobdingnag and Lilliput, the 
satirical in the Voyages to the llouyhiilmms and Lapiita. 

2. The distinction of novels into artistic and didacjtic is 
founded on the different aims which entered into tlieir 
composition. Tlie artistic novel aims at the beautiful 
representation of things and persons, such as they really 
appear in nature, or may be conceived capable of be- 
coming ; its purpose is aesthetic, and not moral. Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister is a celt-brated instance. The didactic 
novel has some special moral lesson in view, whicli the 
progress and issue of the story arc intended to enforce. 
Godwin’s Cateb Williams, Rulwer’s Paul Clifford and 
Eugene Aram, and the whole class of religious novels, 
areTnstances in point. 

3. Among tales of adventure, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
bears the palm. Among the many imitations, more or 
less close, to wliich that celebrated production has given 
ri^, may be particularised Miss Porter's Narrative of 
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Sir Edward SeAUvard^ and Captain JMarryatt’s doliglitful 
story of Mastemian Ready. The Travels of Anasias^as^ 
by Hope, enjoyed a great reputation fifty years ago. 

4. Novels of the past are not all necessarily historical 
novels, since tliey may relate to supposed events in tin* 
private life of former ages, whereas by <he liistorieal novel 
is commonly understood a work of which the interest 
principally turns on the introduction of some personages 
or events of liistoric fame. Thus, llulwer's Last Days of 
Pompeii^ ill which none of tlie cliaracters are historical, 
can only, if at all, claim the title of a liistorieal novel in 
virtue of the historic catastrophe — the gn'at tn*uptioii of 
Vesuvius, which buried Pompedi in ashes in the reign of 
Vespasian. 

In the historical novel. Sir Walter Sebtt, the inventor 
of the style, remains unapproachod. Out of twenty- 
seven novels (omitting short tales), which compose the 
Waverley series, twenty are historical. The most remote 
period to which the author has ascended is the eleventh 
century, the evemts described in Count Robert of Paris 
being supposed to occur during the first crusade. This, 
however, is one of the latent and least interesting of 
the series. The Betrothed^ the Talimnan^ and Ivanhue^ 
refer to the twelfth century; the grand romantic pm- 
soiiage of Kichard Cn3ur de Lion figuring prominently • 
in both the novels last named. The thirteenth century 
seems to have had no attractions for our author; and 
even in the fourteenth — a period so memorable both 
in English and Scottish history — he has given us only 
the Fair Makl of Perth and Castle Ddm/erous; the 
striking story of Rienzi was left for Jlulwer to appropriate, 
and work up into an historical fiction of the highest order. 
In the fifteenth century, the reign of Louis XT. is admirably 
illustrated in Quentin Dumvard; in which the Duke of 
Burgundy, Charles the Bold, is presented to us in the 
plenitude of his power and prosperity; while in A)nne of 
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Geierstein we see that power humbled to the dust by the 
jiriAs of the sturdy Switzers. The Monasteiyy with its 
sequel, the Abbot^ exhibits the distracted state of Scotland 
durinp; the religious wars of the sixteenth century. In 
Kenilworth^ which belongs to tlie same period, the scene 
is laid in England, and the interest centres in Dudley, 
p]ari of Leicester, and the unfoi lunate Amy Eobsart. 
The seventeenth century must have possessed a peculiar 
interest for Scott ; for the plots of no loss than five of his 
novcJs are laid in it, and some of these are among the 
most successful efforts of his genius. The learned fool 
.fames I. is introduced in the Fortunes of Klfjel; the 
Lef/end of Montrose brings before us the exploits of that 
gallant but ill-starred chief, and creates for us the 
admirable portrait of the veteran soldier trained in the 
Thirty Years’ War under Gustavus Adolphus, the incom- 
parable Major Dalgetty ; — Gromwell appears in Woodstock\ 
Peveril of the Peak illustrates the startling contrasts 
which existed between the gay immoral society gathered 
round the court of Charh^s 11., and the terrible puritan 
element beneath the surface, crushed down, but still 
formidable; — lastly, in Old Mortality, deemed by many 
to be the author’s most perfect production, the plot is 
connected with the insurrection of the Scottish Covenanters 
in 1679, and brings before us the haughty form of Claver- 
house. Four novels belong to the eighteenth century — 
Rob Roy, the Heart of JL aULothian, Waverley, and Red- 
ffauritlet. In the first, named, by the happy thought of 
Constable, Scott’s publisher, after a noted Highland free- 
booter, who flourished in the €‘arly part of the century, the 
chief historic. interest lies in the admirable art with which 
the* story brings out the contrast then existing between 
the civilised law-respecting Lowlands, and the confused 
turbulent state of things a few miles off across the 
Highland border, where black-mail was levied and clannish 
custom was nearly supreme. In the Heart of Mkl- 
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Lothicin the incidents of the Porteus riots at Edinburgh 
in 1736 are interwoven with the plot, and Caroline,* the 
generous and strong-minded queen of George II., is 
associated with her humble petitioner, Jeanie Deans. 
Waverley is a tale of the rising of the clans under the 
young Pretender in 1745; and Redr/auntlet refers to a 
contemplated rising of the English Jacobites a few years 
later, which the unmanageable obstinacy of the CJievalier 
stifled in the birtli. 

5. In the novel of high life, tlie chief actors belong to 
the “ upper ten thousand ” of society. Pichardson, wlio 
was liimsolf the son of a joiner, delighted to paint the 
manners of tliis class, to which in all his novels the prin- 
cipal personages belong. As we read them, we associate 
with 8ir Charles Grandisons and Lady G.s, with Harriet 
Hyrons, Lovelaces, and Count Geronimos; an English 
scpiire or a foreign nobleman is the meanest company we 
frequent. Yet Eichardson has high excellences ; his cha- 
racters are firmly yet delicjitely drawn ; tliere is vigorous 
orgiiial outline, filled in and bodied out by a number of 
fine, almost imperceptible touches; tlie diction, though 
often copious to a flxult, nevot sinks to mere verbiage ; the 
story is always naturally and probal)ly evolved ; lastly, the 
author never obtrudes hia own personality, but leaves his 
work before you, to impress you or not, according to its 
and your own intrinsic qualities. The clever novels of Mrs. 
Gore have a yet more limited range than those of Eichard- 
son ; they paint the present generation, and therein only the 
inhabitants of May Fair, and frequenters of Eotten Eow. 

6. The immense majority of English novels portray 
the manners and characters which are common in the 
middle ranks of society. Not to speak of works by lining 
authors — of the Pickwick Papers or Vanity Fair — all 
Fielding’s novels,* Joseph Andrews^ Tom Jones, and 

* For an a<linirablc account of them and their author, see Thackeray's 
Lectures on the F.nglish humorists. 
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Amelia^ and tliose of Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth, 
belong to this class. Pride and Prejudice^ by Jane 
Austen, is the perfect type of a novel of common life ; the 
story so concisely and dramatically told, the language so 
simple, the shades and half-shades of human chai*acter so 
clearly presented, and tlie operation of various motives so 
delicately traced — attest this gifted woman to have been 
the perfect mistress of her art. L'nde,r tliis head are also 
incliiclethsucli of Scott’s novels as have no liistorical ele- 
ment , e. g. Guy Manneriwj^ the Antiquary^ the Bride 
of Lammei^oor^ &c. 

7. The best specimens in our literature of the novel of 
low life are by living authors. Whicli of us lias not turned 
vagrant witli little Nell, and dived into th(^ recesses of the 
Seven Dials with Fagin and the Artful Dodger?^ Paul 
Clifford also, by Ihilwer, belongs to this class ; and, in the 
last century, Smollett's Moderick Random and several of 
Defoe’s novels, which treat principally of uproarious scenes 
and rough characters, from which the sentimental Kichard- 
son would have recoiled in disgust. 

2. Works of Satire, Wit, and Hiimonr. 

Among the best performances of this kind which our 
literature contains, are the Tale of a Tub and the Battle 
of the Books by Swift, Sterne’s Tristram Shamly and 
Sentimental Journey, and the Anti-Jacobin by Canning, 
Ellis, and Frere. 

An explanation has already been given of the title of 
the first among the works above named. f Swift tells us 
tha^i it was compi^sed when “his invention was at the 
height, and his reading fresh in his head.” The “ Epistle 
dedicatory to Prince Posterity ” is a fine piece of ironv 

• Characters in the Old Cvriosity Shop and Oliver Twist, 
f See p. 180. 
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Drydon is maliciously mentioned in it as a poet, who, the 
prince would ho surprised to hear, had written many ^^>1- 
umes, and made a noise among his contemporaries. The 
tale itself, such as it is, relates the advi‘ntures of the 
brothers, Peter, ^Martin,* and Jack; and with the soctions 
in which it is carried on, other sections alternale, iji which 
the abuses of learning are exposed. The three brothers, as 
the names imply, are allegorical, and represent the Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Calviiiistic systems respectively. The 
book was eagea ly read and discussed ; — a thing litlle to be 
wondered at, wlum a satire exi)res.s(^d with inconceivable 
force and humour, and upon which all the resources of 
an uiKjuestionably great gcmiiis had been (‘xpeaided, was 
directed against tin? religious Indief and practice of the 
whole Catholic, and a targe portion of the Protestant, 
world. Ibit though admired, it was widely comh^mned. 
Smalridge, a divine of that age, when taxed with the 
authorsbi]) by Sa-clieverell, answered with indignation, 
“ Not all that you and I liavc in tlie world, nor all that we 
ever shall have, should hire me to write the 2\de of a 
Tabs' Swift tlierefore found it necessary to prefix an 
“Apology” to the edition of 1709, in which he declared 
tlmt his meaning had been misinterpreted in many places, 
and that his real object throughout was to serve pure re- 
ligion and morality. Put if this was his object, he chose 
a singular way of promoting it. JMartin's proceedings, 
which are represented as rational and right, arc disposed 
of in a page and a half; the rest of the work consists of 
satirical descriptions of Peter’s knavery and mendacity, 
and of Jack’s fanatical extravagance. Of course the 

* Tliat Ly “ Martin ” Swift originally meant Lutheranism, and not the 
Church of England, seoms clear from the passage in the Fragnu’nt ap- 
pended to the work, where he speaks of dropping “ tlie former Martin ” and 
substituting for him “LadyJIcss’s Institution,” by whicli the Church of 
England could alone be meant. But it is likely that he was not un- 
willing, at a later period, to have it supposed that “ Martin ” stood for the 
Church of England. 
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{j^eneral effect of the book is that of a satirical attack on 
Christianity itself. Voltaire’s strong approval, and recom- 
mendation to his followers to peruse it, are conclusive as 
to the real relation in which it stands to religion. What 
chiefly delighted him was the vigour of the attacks on 
Peter. These, though highly humorous, are coarse, and 
sometimes revolting, particularly when it is considered 
that tlicy came from a clergyman. They show plainly 
(^nough tliat Swift was at the time a cynic and a mate- 
rialist, and utterly scouted all religion in his secret heart. 
In the Battle of the Books, which, as already mentioned, 
is Swift’s contribution to the controversy on the respc'ctive 
merits of classical and modern litcrfiture, the ancient and 
modern books in the Koyal Library are represented as 
engaging each other in a pitched battle, Thu moderns 
are defeated with great slaughter ; but Alilton and 
Shakspeare, indignant at the depreciators of their great 
masters, take no part in the fray, A change of st^le 
occurs about the middle of the satire, and thence to the 
end the Homeric manner is parodied very amusingly. 

The Anti-Jacobin, or Weddy Examiner, established in 
1797 by Canning and his friends, might be classed, 
according to its form, under tlie head of Journalism; but 
since its professed object was to chastise by ridicule, and 
so render harmless, the Jacobinical root-and-branch as- 
pirations of that portion of the press Avhich liad adopted 
the mwv French princ'plcs, it is properly classed among 
works of sfitire and wit. In performing this self-assigned 
function, the conductors of the Anti-Jacobin did not mince 
matters; their language was as violent and abusive as 
that of their opponents, their accusations as sweeping, and 
thfir scrupulosity of assertion not mucli superior. But 
the vigour and wit with which they employed the weapons 
of sarcasm, irony, and parody, gave them a decided 
advantage, and have gained for the Anti-Jacobin a per- 
manent place in our libraries. Parody was used by 
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Canning in the sonnet upon Mrs. Brownrigg, imitated 
from Soutliey’s lines on Marten the regicide, and in^tlie 
famous ballad of the Keetly Knife-Grinder^ suggested 
by Southey’s sapphics. The prose portion of the paper 
contained each week three paragi*aplis headed ‘‘Lies,” 
“Misrepresentations/' “Mistakes,” in wliicli the corres- 
ponding delinquencies of the Jacobin press during tlie 
preceding week were examined and castigated. In the 
second volume Canning introduced tlie ])rose drama of 
The Rovers, or The Double Arramjemod, a capital 
burlesque on Kotzebue’s plays, wiiich were then the rage 
in England. The virtuous sentiments and loose practice 
of Kotz(;bue’s heroes and heroines are amusingly exhibited 
ill Matilda and her lover. Alatilda’s “A thought strikes 
me ; let us swear eternal friendship,” is exquisite in its 
absurdity. 

Before speaking of works of Ifumour, it is necc^ssary, 
in order not to confound tliem with works of Satire, to 
define the term, humour, with some strictness. Humour is a 
peculiar way of regarding persons, actions, and things, in 
conformity to the peculiar character of the humoi*ist. It 
is to be carefully distinguished from wit, which is the (piick 
apprclionsiou of relations between ideas apparently dis- 
similar — such relations being generally verbal rather 
than real. Humour looks beneath the surface; it does 
not stay among the familiar outsides and send)lances of 
things; it seizes upon strange, out-of-the-way relations 
between ideas, which are real rather than verbal. In this 
it resembles imagination ; and the humorist must indeed 
possess this fusing and reuniting faculty in a high degree; 
but the difference is, that the relations between ideas which 
his turn of mind leads him to perceive arc mostly odd, 
strange, relations, the exhibition of which, while it makes 
us thoughfful, because the relations are real, not verbal 
merely, awakens also our sense of the ludicrous. We may 
take as an illustration the stran^je train of ideas in wMch 
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Hamlet indulges in the scene with the grave-diggers, when 
l)e “ traces in imagination the noble dust of Alexander, 
until he finds it stopping a bung-hole.” Again, the pro- 
perty which lias been assigned to humour of looking be- 
neath the surface, involves the power of detecting empty 
pretension and liypocrisy, however carefully they may be 
disguised. Under all tlie trappings and habiliments with 
which lie seeks to veil his littleness, the biiinorist still 
detects the insignificant creature, man ; and dedights, by 
homely apologue or humiliating comparison, to hold up a 
mirror in which he may sec himself as he is. This is the 
direction in which <he humorist approaches very near to 
the satirist, the distinction being that the latter lias, while 
the former has not, a definite moral purpose, genuine or 
assumed, in lashing and exposing the vv(;aknesses of man- 
kind. Humour is exhibitive, satire didactic. In humour, 
as Coleridge says, there is a universalising property; 
satire, on the contrary, seizes upon different classes of 
men, and tends always to personality. It si^ems never to 
have quite lost the memory of the scenes amid which it 
had its origin — of theUescennine licence — the unlimited 
freedom of heaping abuse and ridicule upon individuals, 
which w(Te allowed to the Eleusinian mystics upon their 
return from the solemn ceremonies of initiation. 

Sterne, the author of Tristram Shandfj and the 
Sentimental Journey, is essentially and above all things 
a humorist. Tristram Slamdy is ostensibly a fictitious 
narrative, but it is really a pure work of humour, the 
narrative being destitute of plot, and the incidents only 
serving to bring out the humorous trails and notions of 
the different characters (Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, Corporal 
Tripi, &c.) and to gi/e occasion to humorous rhapsodies 
on the part of the author. In Tristram Shandy the 
humour tends to the side of satire ; while in the Sentimen- 
tal Journey it tends to the side of sentiment and pathos. 
The well-known episode on the dead donkey, and the story 
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of the captive, exhibit this phase of Sterne’s humour. 
We extract tlie former : — 

“ The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, witli 
an ass's pannel and its bridle on one side, wliich he took up from 
time to time, then laid them down, looked at them, and shook his 
head. lie then took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as 
if to eat it, lield it some time in liis hand, then laid it upon the 
bit of his ass’s bridle, looked wistfully at the little arrangement 
lie had made, and then gave a sigh. The simplicity of his grief 
drew numbers about him, and J^a Fleur among the rest, whilst 
the horses were g(‘tting r(;ady ; as T continued sitting in the post- 
chaise, 1 could see and hear over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been from 
the farthest borders of Franconia ; and had got so iiir on his return 
home when his ass dii‘d. Everyone seem(‘d desirous to know what 
business could have taken so old and poor a man so far a journey 
from his own home. It had jdeased lli‘aven, he sjiid, to bless 
him with three; sons, the finest lads in all (Tormany ; but having 
in one week lost two of the eldest of them by tin; small -pox, and 
the youngest fiilliiig ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of 
being ben'ft of them all, and made a vow, if Heaven would not 
take him Ironi him also, he would go, in gratitude, to 8t. fago in 
Sjiain. When the mourner got thus far on his story, he stopped 
to pay nature his tribute, and wept bitterly. 1 le s;iid. Heaven had 
accepted the conditions, and that he had set out frrmi his cottage 
with this poor creature, who had been a patii*nt partin-r of his 
journey ; that it had ate the same bread with him all the way, 
and was unto him as a friend. 

Everybody who stood about heard the poor fellow with con- 
cern ; La Fleur offered him money. The mourner said he did not 
want it ; it Avas not the value of the ass, but the loss of him. Thfe 
ass, he said, he was assured loved him ; and upon tJiis, he told them 
a long story of a mischance upon their passage over the Pyrenean 
mountains, Avhich had separated them from each other three dgiys ; 
during which time the ass had sought him as much as he had 
sought the ass ; and that they had scarce either ate or drunk till 
they met. ‘ Thou hast one comfort, at least,’ said T, ‘ in the loss 
of thy poor beast : I ’m sure thou hast been a merciful master to 
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him.’ ‘ Alas ! ’ said the mourner, ‘ I thought so when he was 
alivp ; but now that he is dead I think otherwise ; I fear tlu? 
weight of myself and my afflictions together have been too much 
for him ; they have shortened the poor creature’s days, and I fear 
.1 have them to answer for.’ ‘ Shame on the world ! ’ said I to 
myself. ‘ Did Ave but love t‘ach other as this poor soul loved his 
ass, ’t would be soinetliing.’ ” 

Among Avritings of pure wit, t'ho works of Sidney 
Smith stand une(|ualled. What brilliancy, what liveliness, 
what bright intelligence, in his Letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton, or liis Thoughts on American liepudiation ! 
Under tliis head may also be mentioned the ironical jev, 
(V esprit by Arclibishop Whately, entitled Historic Doubts 
relative to Napjoleon Bonaparte, 


3. Oratory, Journalism, Pamphleteering. 

Oratory is of three kinds : that of the pulpit, that of the 
bar, and that of the public assembly, or of tlie tribune, to 
use a convenient French term. 

When tlie oratory of the pulpit addresses itself to qu(\s- 
tions purely religious and moral, or when it interprets 
Scriptiu'e, it is called Homiletics, or pn^aching, and must 
be considered in connection with theology. When it deals 
with political ([iiestions, or celebrates the Aurtues of indi- 
viduals, it becomes in the strict sense a branch of oratory. 
The political sermon ana the funeral oration lire as much 
a part of eloijuence as the advocate’s address, or the speech 
from the hustings the chief difference lying in the con- 
ditions of delivery, which give to the pulpit orator leisure 
for ^careful preji:irati(ui, and preclude the possibility of 
reply. 

In this kiml of oratory the great names Avhich France 
can boast of immediately occur to us; — Hoiicher and 
the preachers of the League, Bossuet, Bourdalone, and 
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Massillon. In English literature we have little that re- 
quires notice but the political sermons and funeral orations 
of Jeremy Taylor, and some sermons by South. Taylor's 
sermon at the funeral of Archbishop l^ramhall has some 
fine passages ; yet his success in this kind of composition 
was on the whole inconsiderable. 

The oratory of the bar differs from that of the pulpit 
and til e tribune in that the conditions under which it exists 
oblige it ordinarily to take for its guiding and animating 
lights, not general moral principles, but legal maxims and 
decisions ; and, even in cases where an appeal to general 
principles is admissible, to give them always a special and 
immediate application. A certain relative inferiority 
hence attaches to this kind of el<K]iicnce. It is not ordi- 
narily that of the convinced mind, communicating its con- 
victions to others for some high purpose, whether that be 
the exhibition of pure truth or tlu* maintenance of the 
public welfare, or at lowest the defence of jiarty principles, 
but that of the advocate whose single aim it is to make 
out Ids case, and advance the int<erests of his client. 
Exciqitional cas(\s, howiiver, arc not uncommon — as on 
tlie trials of eminent public men or notorious criminals, — 
in which tlie advocate appears as the vindicator of human 
or divine justi(;e, arid discharges a function of great dignity. 
Of this nature are the orations of Cicero against Verresand 
Catiline, and, among ourselves, tlui speech(\s of Jlurke on the 
impefichmeiit of Warrtm Hastings. Hut the instances 
more common in which lawyers in puhlic trials have been 
the instruments of royal suspicion or party hate. Never 
was eloquence more sliamefully prostituted than by Coke 
"in his prosecution of Raleigh, or by Bacon when he ap- 
peared against his benefactor Essex. 

The oratory of the public assembly is illustrated in 
English literature by a long roll of historic names, some 
of which are not unlikely to rival in perpetuity of renown 
the names of the great orators of antiquity. Far above all 
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others rises the eloquence of Burke. The following extract 
from his (it Bristol 'previous to theElectionm 1780, 

refers to the demoralising effects of the penal laws against 
the Catholics : — 

“ In tliis situation men not only shrink from the frowns of a stern 
magistrate, hut they are o})lige(l to fly from their very species* 
The seeds of destruction are soAvn in civil intercourse, in social 
liabitudcH. The blood of wholesome kindred is infected. Their 
tables and bods are surrounded with snares. ^Vll the means given 
by Providence to make life safe and comfortable are perverted 
into instruments of terror and torment. This sijccies of universjil 
subserviency, that makes the very servant who ^vaits behind your 
chair the arbiter of your life and fortune, has such a tendency to 
degi'adc and abase mankind, and to deprive them of that assured 
and liberal state of mind, which alone can make us wdiat we ought, 
to be, that I vow to God 1 would sooner bring myself to put a man 
to immediate death for opinions I disliked, and so to get rid of the 
man and his opinions at once, than to fret him Avith a feverish 
being, tainted with the jail distemper of a contagious seiwitudc, 
to keep him above ground an animated mass of imtrefaction, cor- 
rupted himself and corrupting all about him.” 

The eulogiuni upon Sir George Savile, a little farther on, 
has a terse and classic turn of expression, which our 
language, from its want of inflections, has rarely attained 
to : — 

“ T hope that few things Avhich have a tendency to bless or to 
adorn liie have wholly escaped my observation in my pas.sagc 
through it. I have sougl c the acquaintance of that gentleman, 
and have seen him in all situations. lie is a true genius, Avith an 
understanding vigorous, and acute, and refined, and distinguishing 
even to excess ; and illuminated with a most unbounded, pecu- 
liar, and origijial cast of imagination. With those he possesses, 
many external and instrumental advantages ; and he makes use 
of them all. Ilis fortune is among the largest ; a fortune Avhich, 
wholly imcucumbered as it is Avitli one single charge from luxury, 
vanity, or excess, sinks under the benevolence of its. dispenser. 
This private benevolence, expanding itself into patriotism, renders 
liis whole being the estate of the jmblic, in Avliich he has not 
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reserved a pecuUmn for liimself of profit, diversion, or relaxation. 
During tlie .session, the first in and the hist out of the I[ou{<e of 
Commons, lie passes from the .senate to the camp ; and seldom 
seeing the seat of liis ancestors, he is always in the senate to serve 
his country, or in tin; field to dclend it.” 

The function of the journalist so far roscmhles that of the 
orator, that his ohject also is to produce iimnoiliate con- 
viction or persuasion, with a view to action, Thit he speaks 
to his audience llirougti the broad sheet, not by word of 
month. Tlie extensivt* use of this mode of address in 
modern times is attributable, partly to the populousiiess 
and geoo’rapbieal exbmt of modern conininnities, partly to 
the increased diffusion of a ciTtain grade of culture, partly 
also to the invention of a variety of mechanical contrivances, 
met by (*orrespouding social arrangements, by which the 
Journalist is (‘nalded to address his r(‘aders at rcfjular and 
brief intervals. At Atlums tlie sovereign people all resided 
within ea.sy reach of the Dtiyx or the Dionysiac tlu*atre, so 
that the orator.s who led them could reach them through 
their ears, and were not conijxdled, lik(i our journalists, to 
appeal to (‘itiziuis living at a distance tli rough the eye. It 
must be noted that the journalist and the circulator of 
news, though tlie two offices are usually combined in 
practice, have distinct functions in tlieory. Newspapers 
originated, as the name itself implies, in the attempt to 
discharge the humbler office, that of collecting and 
disseminating Tlc^ws. But as the demand for correct and 
frequent intelligence incTeased, and the means of sup- 
plying it were also multiplied, the conductors of newspapers 
naturally seized the opportunity thus afforded them of 
accompanying their news with their own comments and ex- 
planations. It is from the power and social influence which 
the able use of these opportunities has secured to it that 
the newspaper press has received the name of tlie Fourth 
EstatCy and that journalism has almost risen to the dignity 
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of a profession. At the present day tlie journalist some- 
tim'es discards the business of a circulator of Jiews alto- 
gether — as in the instance of the ^ Saturday Revi<;w.’ The 
newspaper, as originally understood, is now represented 
only by government and mercantile gazettes, and similar 
publications. 

The pamphlet, wliether its ends be political or politico- 
religious, is equivalent to an elaborate speech, which by 
means of tbe printing press obtains a diffusion immeasur- 
ably exceeding that which oral delivery can accomplish. 
In a country wher6 the press is free, tliis indii*ect kind of 
oratory is sure to be largely resorted to, (‘specially in times 
of politi(^al agitation; and many an eager political theorist, 
whom compulsory silence Avoidd have turned into a con- 
spirator, has relieved his excitement by writing, and proved 
innocuous as a pamphleteer. The civil war of the 17th 
century, tlie reign of Anne, and the fifty years terminating 
in 1835, are the periods at which pamphh^teering has most 
flourished amongst us. We will give a speciimui from a 
work of each period. Few pamphlets composed in the first 
have much literary value, ex(!ej)t the p()litico-r(‘ligious 
tracts of Milton. The following extract forms a portion 
of his eulogy upon the Long Piu-liamcnt in the Apolofjy 
for Smeciym.niius : — 

“With such a niiqostv had their wisdom bcgirl itself, that 
whereas olhei's had levied war to subdue, a nation that sought for 
peace, they sitting here in peace could so many miles extend the 
force of their /single words as to overawe the dissolute stoutness 
of an armed power, secretly stirred up and almost hired against^ 
them. And having a solemn protestation vowed themselves 
anti the kingdom anew to God .and his service, and by a prudent 
foresight above what their fathers thought on, prevented the dis- 
solution and fi ustration of their designs by an untimely breaking 
up ; notwithstanding all the treasonous plots against them, all the 
rumours either of rebellion or invasion, they have not been yet 
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brought to change their constant resolution, < ver to think fear- 
lessly of their own safeties, and hopefully of th** common wealth ; 
which hath gained them such an admiration from all good men 
that now they hear it as their ordinary surname to ho saluted the 
fathers of thiar country, and sit as gods among daily ])ctitions and 
public tlianks flowing in upon them. Wliich doth so little yet 
exalt them in their own thoughts, that with all gentle affability 
and courh'ous acceptance, they both receivi* and return that tri- 
bute of thanks wliich is tendered them; testilying their zeal and 
desire to spend themselves as it were ]>iecemeal upon the grit3vauces 
and wrongs of their distressed nation ; insomuch tliat the meanest 
artisfiiis and labourers, at other times also women, and ofleu the 
younger sort of servants, assembling with their eom])laiiits, and 
tliat sometimes in a loss humble guise than for petitinners, have 
come witli ci»nfid<mcc that neither their meanness would bo re- 
jected, nor their simplicity contemned, nor yet. th(‘ir nrgtmcy 
distasted, cither by the dignity, wisdom, or moderation of that 
suiireinc senate ; nor did tlicy dcjiart unsiitisfied.” 

The next extract is from Swift’s Conduct of the Allies^ 
a pamphlet published in 1712 . lly iho, ‘reigning fa- 
vourites’ are meant Godolphin and the Dnkoand Duchess 
of Marlboroiigli. The war of the Spanisli suceession was 
now praetieally over; the ministry whieli earriod it on had 
been dismissed ; and Swift’s object Wiis to reconcile men’s 
minds to the peace wliich the new ministry wm-o endea- 
vouring to iK'gotiate, hy enlarging on tlie wasicful and 
corru})t manner in wliich the nation liad lieeii plunged in 
debt in order to carry on a war which benefited only the 
allies, the English general and tlic capitalists : — 

“ But when tlie war was thus hegnn, there soon fell in other in- 
cidents liere at homo, wliich made the continuance* of it nccessjiry 
for tliosc Avho were the chief advisers. The Whigs were at that 
time out of all credit or consideration : tlie reigning favourites had 
always carried what was called the Tory principle, at least as high 
as our constitution could bear ; and most otliers in great emjdoy- 
ments were wholly in the cliurch interest. Tliewi last, among 
whom several were persons of tiic greatest merit, quality^ and 
consequence, were not able to endure the many instances of pride, 
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insolence, avarice, and ambition, wliich those favourites began so 
early to discover, nor to sec them presuming to be the solo dis- 
pensers of the royal favour. However, their o])position Avas to no 
purpose ; they Avrestlod Avith too great a j)OAver, and Avere soon 
crushed under it. For those in possession, linding they could 
iicv^er be quiet in their usur]>ations while others had any credit 
Avho were at least upon aii e([ual fo'^t of merit, began to make 
overtures to tlie discarded Wliigs, who Avould be content Avitli any 
terms of accommodation. Tims coiiuneuced this Solann Leafjue 
and Avhich hath ever since been ciilti\"ated Avith so much 

sical and apfilicatioii. The gi*(!at traders in money Avere Avholly 
devoted to the AV^higs, Avho had first raised them. The army, the 
court, and the tniasury, continued under the old desjiotic adminis- 
tration : the AVhigs Avere received into employment, lefl to manage 
the parliament, cry down the lauded interest, and Avoiry the 
church. Meantime our allies, Avho were not ignorant that all this 
artificial structure had no true foundation in the liearts of the 
people, resolved to make their best use of it, as long as it should 
last. And the Gtmeral’s credit being raised to a. great height at 
home by our success in Flanders, the Dutch began tlufir gradual 
impositions, lessening their quotas, breaking their sii])ulations, 
garrisoning the towns aa^o took for them, Avithout supplying their 
troops; Avith many other ijifringcmcnts. All Avhieh avo Avero 
forced to submit to, because the (haieral wa^madc eas//; because 
the moneyed inoii at home Avere fond of the AA^ir ; because the 
AVhigs Avcrc not yet firmly settled ; and because that exorbitant 
degree of poAver, Avhich Avas built upon a su])])nsed necessity of 
employing particular i)ersons, Avould go off in a peace. It is 
j\eedless to add that the en jeror and other princes fi)lloAV(*d the 
example of the Dutch, and succeeded as well for the same reasons.” 

Among ibe innumerable tracts and pampblels produced 
in the third* period, the following passage is selected 
almost at raudoin ; it is from a pamphlet written by Lord 
Byron in 1821, in the form of a letter to a friend in 
England, ex;iiruning tlu^ Rev. W. L. Bowles’s strictures on 
the life and writings of Pope. Tlie passage is interesting, 
as embodying one great poet’s deliberate estimate of 
another : — 
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“ Of Pope I have expressed my opinion elsewhere, as also of 
the effects which the present attempts at poetry have had ifi)on 
onr literature. If any great national or natural convulsion could 
or should overwlioliii your country in such sort as to sweej) Great 
Britain from the kingdoms of the earth, and leave only that — 
after all, the most living of human things — a dead lanyuatje^'* 
to be studied and read, and iiiiikited by the Avise of future and 
far generations, upon foreign shores; if your literature should 
become the learning of mankind, divested of i)arty cabals, 
temporary fashions, and natiojial pride and j)rejudice, an English- 
man, anxious tliat the posterity of strangcTs should know that 
there had been such a thing as a British c]>ic and tragedy, 
might wish for the preservation ol’ Sliakspi'are and Milton; but 
the surviving Avorld would snatch Pope from the Avreck, and let 
the r(\st sink Avith the j)0oplo. lie is tlie only poet that ncA’^er 
shocks; the oidy ])()et avIiosc fauUlcssncss has been made his re- 
proach. Cast your eye over his ]>roductions ; consider their extent, 
and contemplate their variety — pastoral, passion, mock-licroie, 
translation, satire, ethics — all excellent, and often ]>erleet.” 

4, History : — Contemporary and Retrospective, 

Under this general lieading we include true narratives 
of all kinds. For the faithful ‘record of any actual liutnaii 
experience Avliatever may be regard(;d as a Avork subsidiary 
to, and pro motive -of, the end of History proper; Avhicli 
is, the representation of the evolution, eitlier of tlie 
general life of mankind (ifniversal history), or of the life 
of some one nation in particular. Biograpliy of every 
description is thus included among the departments subsi- 
diary to history. Indeed it has been proved ])y some lat(^ 
brilliant examples — in the case of JMacaulay’s England 
for instance — that the historian Avho rightly understands 
Ins business can glean nearly as much material suitable* for 
liis purpose from the lives of private persons us freiin tliose 
of princes, statesmen, or generals. Accounts voyages 
and travels are also, though more remotely, subsidiary to 
history. The observations of an intelligent traveller in 
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civilised countries are obviously of tlie highest value to the 
hist<^)rian. Arthur Young’s Travels in Fi ance before the 
Eevolutioii and Laing’s Notes of a Traveller are cases in 
point. .And even the descriptions given by tlie first ex- 
plorers of wild uninhabited regions are subsidiary to the 
history of later generations. To the historian of America, 
the narrative of lhilt;igh’s blind .'md struggling progress 
along the swampy coasts of North Carolina, while engaged 
in laying the foundations of Ihe colony of Virginia, cannot 
fail io he of the highest use and interest. So when the 
history of the Australian colonies comes to be written, the 
works of j\Iitch(dl, Sturt, Grey, Leichhardt, and other 
hardy (ixploixirs, will assuredly furnish a large portion of 
the matler of its introductory chapters. 

History proper is of two kinds : 1, contemporary ; 2, re- 
trospective or reflective. A third kind — philosophical 
history — has been added by some German metaphysi- 
cians.* Tly this is meant, the scientific exhibition of the 
manner in which the state of human society in any given 
generation inevitably causes, through the operation of 
physical laws, the state of society found in the next 
generation. As, however, the life of a nation or of the race 
is evolved by human actions, and it has not yet been 
proved, however confidently asserted, by these philosophers, 
that such actions are subject to physical necessity — in other 
words, that the human will is net free — those who Ixdieve 
in the opposite doctrine, of responsibility and free-will, 
wall not be disposi'd to admit the possibility of history 
being (iorrectly written upon such a liypothesis. 

1. Under tl'.e de.scription of contemporary history are 
comprised, in English literature, many works which from 
the* literary point of view are nearly worthless, together 
wath a few which arc of rare excellence. The former 
character applies to the contemporaiy portions of our old 
English chronicles, Fab^ain, Hall, Grafton, Holinshed, 
* See Hegel’s Vhilosophie der Geschichte, 
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Stowe, &c. Ludlow’s and Wliitlocke’s Mniioirs, relat ing to 
the civil war of Chiarles I.’s time, though ntuch siipiTiftr to 
tlics(', are flat in style and dull through deficiency of de- 
scriptive power. Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion 
is the most perfect contemporary history that we possess ; 
next to it may he named Burnet’s History of His Own 
Thnes, and Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the Last Ten 
Years of the Reiyn of George IL 
Clarendon’s history is a Avork Avith Avhicli tli(^ student 
of our literature should make himself familiar. It is 
indeed v(‘ry long, hut the tlieme is one so deeply interest- 
ing, and the revolution Avliich it records lias so decisively 
influenccid th(‘. Avhole course of our history doAvn to the 
present day, that he may he excused for spending some 
time over it. There are many dign'ssions too — Clarendon 
is partial to them — Avdiich if necessary may he omitted. 
Of course the hook is not impartial, nor entirely trust- 
worthy. For not only Avas the author a keen partisan on 
the royalist side; — he was also a hiAvyer, and had a legal 
turn of mind; and Avas thence disejualified to a certain 
degree from Aveighing the conduct and aims of tlie dif- 
ferent Tiarties in even scales: The Puritans on the one 
hand, and the Catholics on the other, A\'ero pursuing 
objects Avhich the huv of the land, in estahlisl^ig the 
Church of England, had condemned ; and this is reason 
enough Avith (Jlarendon for hranding those objects as had, 
and their pursuit as criminal. For instance, he thus speaks 
of the infamous sentence passed on Prynne and his felloAV- 
sufferers, referred to above at p. 109 : — 

“ These tlircc persons (Prynne, Biistwick, and Burton) Iiaving 
been, for several follies and libelling liumours, first gentlj^ re- 
prehended, and after, for their ineorrigihleness, more severely 
censured and imprisoned, found some means in prison of corres- 
pondence, Avliich Avas not before knoAvn to be between tliem ; and 
to combine themselves in a more pestilent and seditious libel 
than they had ever before vented ; in wliich tlie honour of the 
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king, queen, counsellors, and bishops was with equal license 
blasted and traduced ; which was faithfully dispersed by tlieir 
proselytes in the city. The authors Avore (piickly and easily 
known, and had indeed too imicli ingenuity to deny it, ar.d Averc 
thereupon brought together to the 8tiir-(;liaiiil)cr, ore tenus, Avhere 
they behaved thcinselv(‘s Avith maiwellous insolence, Avith full 
confidence demanding tliat ‘the Inshops wlio sat in tlie court,’ 
(being only the archbishop of Canter! )ury and the bishop of 
London) ‘ might not be present, because tliey wore their enemies, 
and so parties ; ’ Avhieh, hoAV scandalous and ridiculous soever it 
Rcemed then there, Avas good logic and good law tAvo years after 
in Scotland, and served to banish the bishops of that kingdom 
both from the council tabic and the assembly. Upon a very 
patient and solemn hearing, in as full a court as ever T saAv in 
that place, Avithout any dilTerciice in opinion or dissenting voice, 
they Averc all three censured as scandalous, seditious, and infamous 
persons, ‘ to lose their cars in the pillory, and to be im])risoncd 
in several gaols during the king’s jdeasure ; ’ all Avhich Avas 
executed Avith rigour and severity enongb.” 

But whatever defects, whether of matt('r or manner, 
may bo alleged against tliis work, the stylo is so attractive, 
— has such an ocpiable, easy, and dignified IIoaa’^, — that it can 
never cease to bo popular. ‘Perhaps Clannidon’s greatest 
merit is bis skill in cbaracler-drawing. Take for example 
the cliaracter of Hampden : — ^ 

“lie Av.as a gentleman of ii good family in liuckinghamshirc, 
and born to a tliir fin-tune, ami of a most civil and aITiibIi‘ de- 
portnieiit. In his entrance ir'o the world he indulged to himself 
all the, license in sj)orts, and exercises, and company, Avhich AV’as 
used by men of the most jolly conversation. AftcrAvurds, he 
retired to a more roscrA’-ed and melancholy society, yet ])reserving 
his OAvn natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and, above all, a 
floAving courtesy to all men; though they Avho conversed nearly 
Avith him found him growing into a dislike of the ecclesiastical 
government of the church, yet most believed it rather a dislike 
of some churcbmeu, and of some introducements of theirs, Avhieh 
he apprehended might disquiet the public peace. He A\'as rather 
of reputation in his own country than of jmblic discourse or faino 
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in the kingdom, before the business of sliip-money ; but tlicn he 
grew tlie argument of all tongues, every man impiiring who and 
what he was that durst, at his oavu charge, su])port the liberty 
and proi^erty of the kingdom, and rescue his coiuitry, as he 
thought, from being made a pj-ey to the court. Jlis carriage 
throughout tliis agitation ivas with that rare temper and modesty, 
that they who Avatched him iiarroAvly to hiul some advantage 
against his person, to make him less resolute in his cause, Avero 
compelled to give him a just testimony. And the judgenu*nt that 
was given against him infinitely more advanced him tlian the 
service for Avhich it Avas given. When this parliament began 
(being returned knight of the shire lin* llie county Avliere he lived), 
the eyes of all men Avcrc fixed on him as thviv put riiv and 

the pilot that must steer tluj vessel through the temj)ests and 
rocks AAdiich threatened it. And 1 am ])orsuadcd his poAver and 
interest at that time Avas greater to do gt)od or Imrt than any man’s 
in the kingdom, or than any man in his rank hath had in any 
time ; for his reputation of honesty AA'as universid, and his alfec- 
tions seemed so publicly guided that no corrupt or private ends 
could bias them. 

««**** 

“ Ailer he Avas among those members accused by tlio king of 
high treason, hi* Avas much altered; his nature and carriage 
seeming much litircer than it did*l)efbre. And, without ipiestion, 
Avheii he Jirst di’cw his sword he thi'CAV aAvay iIjo scabbard ; Ibr he 
passionately t»])posed. the overture made by the king fur a li eaty ^ 
from Nuttingham, and as eminently, any ex])cdiciil,s that might 
have prod need any accommodations in this that was at Oxibrd; 
and Avas i)riucipally relied on to prcA^ent any inlusions Avhich 
miglit be made into the Karl of Essex loAvards j)eace, or to render 
tliem ineffectual if they Avere made ; and aams indeed much more 
relied on by that i)arty than the geiuiral himself. In the, first 
entrance into the troubles he undertook the command of a regiment 
of foot, and performed the duty of a colonel on all occasions most 
punctiuilly. lie Avas very temperate in diet, and a siipniine 
governor over all his passions and affections, and liad thereby a 
great ppAA^er over other men’s. lie Avas of an indust j*y and vigilance 
not to be tired out or Avearied by tlic most laborious ; and ol* jiarts 
not to be imposed upon by the most subtle or sharj) ; and of a • 
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personal coura^^o equal to liia best parts : so that ho was an enemy 
not to be wished wherever he might liave been made a friend ; 
and as much to be apprehended where he was so as any man 
could deserve to be. An<l therefore his death was no less pleasing 
to the one i)arty than it was condoled in the other. In a word, 
what was sjiid of Cinna might well be applied to him — ^ He had 
a head to contrive, and a tongue to persuade, and a hand to 
execute any mischief.’ His death, therefore, seemed to be a great 
deliverance to the nation.” 

Tlurnet’s Own Times is a work that is full of in- 
accuracies, and docs not rise above the level of a plain 
conversational style; it however throws much valuable 
light on the history of civil transactions in England and 
Scotland during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
This writer also is grapliic, and probably faithful, in his 
delineations of character. 

Horace Walpole, son of the Whig statesman. Sir Robert 
Walpole, had a near view during his long life of the secret 
machinery by which the state policy of Britain was set in 
motion ; and we have the results of his observation in 
his Memoirs above-numtioned, as well as in the lively 
and lengthy series of his Letters, But Horace, though 
polished and keen, is by no means a genial writer; 
selfish himself, he did not much believe in human disinter- 
estedness ; and, without the large intellectual grasp of Gib- 
bon, ]\e was destitute of those strong human sympathies 
and antipathies, which ^mpart a certain interest to the 
works of much inferior men. 

2. Retrospective history may be either legendary or evi- 
dential ; by which is meant history, the statements of which 
on matters of fact rest on probable moral evidence. The 
legendary history relates events supposed to occur at dis- 
tant periods, the evidence for which is mere popular tra- 
dition. In such a history, no event, or connection of 
events — no names or genealogies — can be accepted as 
accurately corresponding to reality. Yet, as there are 
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usually certain grains of historic truth deducible from 
even the most imaginative of these histories, and as, the 
writers at any rate suppose themselves to be rc*lators of 
fact not fiction, the reader must not confound this class 
of works with fictitious narratives. Geoffrey of Monmoutli’s 
Historia Bntomim is a pure legendary liistory. All the 
old English chroniclers begin their liistories just as Tdvy 
does, Avitli legendary recitals, of wliicli (icoffrey’s work is 
the principal source. In most of tliern a portion of retro- 
siDecIive history succeeds, com})ilo(l from the writings of 
their predecessors. Tins is fi>llowod by tlui narrative of 
contemporary events, which is usually the only portion of 
such works that has any value. 

Ketrospective liistories of the evidential class proceed 
upon the same principles, whether tliey treat of ancient 
or of modern civilisation. Th(' same critical rul(‘s are 
appeal(‘(l to in each case for the purpose of testing the 
credibility of the witnesses, ascertaining the dates, or other 
circumstances connect(.*d witli the composition of docu- 
ments — in short, for accomplishing the great end of this 
kind of historical writing, which is to paint a past age as 
it really was. We proceed to notice the cliief works of 
this class in Englisli literature, proceeding from ancient • 
to modern history. 

The lliston/ of the Worlds by Ealeigli, professes to * 
describe the course of events in the chief countries of the 
ancient world, from the creation to the fall of the IMace- 
doniaii kingdom in I (>8 n.r. But, to say nothing of the 
complete sifting and inttjrcomparison wliicli tlie original 
autliors themsedves liave undergone in tl^e intcirim — so 
much subsidiary and collateral information of all kinds 
has been collected since the. time of Ealeigh, that his \york, 
as a whole, has become almowst worthless. Tlie most re- 
markable passages are tliose in which the chivalrous old 
campaigner illustrates the details of Macedonian or Eo- 
man battles, by referring to scenes in his own varied and , 
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turbiilcmt life. Now and tlien the style rises to a very 
clear and noble sti’ain, as in the following sentences, with 
which the work concludes : — 

“ By this, which wc have already set down, is seen the be- 
ginninnj and end of the three first moimrchica of the world, whereof 
the founders and erectors thought that they could never have 
cndc<l. That of Rome, which made tlii; fourth, was also at this 
time almost at the highest. Wo have loft it nourishing in the 
middle of the field, li.aving rooted np or cut down all that kept it 
from the eyes and admiration of the world ; bnt .‘liter some con- 
tinu.'ince, it shall begin to lose the bc.'iuty it h;id; the storms of 
ambition shall beat her gi-eat boughs and branches one .against 
another, her leaves shall fall off, her limbs wither, and a rabble of 
barbarous nations enter the field :iiid cut her down. 

For the rest, if we seek a reason of the succession and con- 
tinuance of this boundless ambition in mortal men, wo may add 
to that which hath been already said, that the kings .and princes 
of the world have .always laid before them the actions, but not 
the ends, of those great oiuis which preceded them. Tlioy are 
always transported with the glory of the one, but they never 
mind the misery of tlic other, till they find the experience in 
themselves. Tlu'y neglect the ndvice of God, while they enjoy 
life, or hope it ; ])iit they follow the counsel of De.ath upon his 
first approach. It is he that jnits into m.an all the wisdom of the 
world, without speaking a word, which God, witli .all the words 
of Ilis law, promises, or threats doth not infuse. Death, whicli 
hateth .-md dostroyeth man is believed; God, Avhich hath made 
him and loves him, is always deferred — ‘ I h.avc considered, 
saith Solomon, ‘ all the works that are under tlie sun, and, 
behold, all is vanity and vex.atioii of spirit; ’ bnt wlio believes it 
till Death tells it 'us? . . . ,0 elofpient, just, and mighty Death ! 
whom none could advise, thou liast persuaded ; wliat none hatli 
dared, thou hast done ; and whom all the world liath flattered, 
thou only hast cast out of the world and despised ; tliou hast 
drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with these 
two nanw words, Hie jacei ! ” 
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Mr. Mitford was the first EDglishman who attempted, 
in emulation of Gil)bon, to write at lengtli the history of 
Greece. Dr. Thirlwall and Mr. Grote have followed more 
ahly and exliaustively over the same ground ; hut as wo 
do not propose to comment upon works by living authors, 
we abstain from tlie attempt to describe or appreciate their 
labours. 

In Kotnan liistory, Hooke, tiui friend of Pop(^ was first 
in the field ; and to him succeeded Dr. Ferguson, witli his 
dry book on tlie Roman Republic. 

The vast sweep iak(ai in the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empive ('xlubils Gibbon’s wonderful capacity, not 
only for mastering and reproducing the se([ii(mce and con- 
nection of events through a long and obscure period in 
tlie principal countries of Europe and Asia, but also for 
dealing with what may be called thes/aZ/ci? of the subject, 
in those detailed, consistent, and luminous pictures which 
he draws of the statti of society as existing in a particular 
counfryat a particular time. The main body of the work 
commences with the roigii of Trajan (a.d 98) and ends 
with the fall of the Eastern Empire (a.d. 1453); but three 
supplementary chapters “ review the state and revolutions 
of the Roman city ” (to which, it will be remembered, Gib- - 
bon had limited his original design) from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. Hut thoiigli it is difficult to speak too ' 
highly of the genius displayed in this memorable work, it 
must be added, that tlu^ fidelity of the historical picture 
which it exhibits is greatly marred by the KSadducean scepti- 
cism of the writer. When a Christian bishop or doctor, or a 
religious king, comes before his field of vision, it is not in 
Gibbon to be just; he cannot or will not believe that such 
a man was an 3 rthing more than a compound of enthusiasm 
and superstition, in whom morality was always ready to 
give way to ecclesiastical considerations; and his sneer- 
ing cavils seem to leave their trail upon the purest virtue, 
the most exalted heroism, wliich the times that he writes ^ 
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of produced for tlie instruction of mankind. He is in 
thorough sympathy with no one except Julian the Apos- 
tate. It is truly unfortunate that no Englishman has 
treated of the history of the Church during the first five 
centuries with ability or knowledge at all comparable 
to Gibbon’s. No Fleiiry, or Hdllinger, or De Ilroglie, has 
as yet arisen among ourselves to fill this vacant place in 
our literature. 

Dr. Arnold’s unfinished Roman history, based upon that of 
Niebuhr, extends from the founding of the city to tlie middle 
of the second Punic war. Two additional volumes, written 
at an earlier period but not published till after tlie aiitlior’s 
death, carry oil the history of the Roman Commonwealth 
from the close of the second Punic war to the death of 
Augustus, with a separate chapter on the reign of IVajan. 

Among those who have written the history of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, it is impossible to do more than men- 
tion a few prominent mimc^s. 

Sir Thomas More’s Hliitory of the Reign of Kdivard V. 
is a youthful and rhetorical production, which, accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, who, in his Histone Hovhis ?’c- 
specting Richard has sifted the whole matter very 
‘ ably, will nowhere stand a critical examination and con- 
frontation with the original authorities. Lord Paeon’s 
History of Henry VI Ly though composed in a homely 
style, is a masterly work. Men’s motives are deeply probed, 
and their actions wisely ’ 'eighed ; laws and events affijct- 
ing the course of trade, the progress of agriculture, and 
the welfare of particular classes of society, are carefully 
recorded and examined : truth without disguise seems to 
be the writer’s paramount design ; and characters are drawn 
as by an eye that saw all, and a liand that could paint a, 11. 
Milton’s History of England is a mere fragment. Neal’s 
History of the RuritanSy and another of New England 
by the same author, are both valuable works, because care- 
fully bgsed on documentary and oral evidence. But the 
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most eminent liistorians of the seventeen<li century holonj^ 
to tlio contemporary class. • 

In tlie next century, and down to 1850, we can barely 
mentitui tlie names of Kapin, Carte, J^ord Hailes, Ihdshaiu, 
and Adolphus. Hume’s clear and manly style would have 
insured to his Hiator^ of England a lonj^er ])reeminenci‘, 
had not his indolence allowed inaccuracies and a want of 
reftTonces to deform his work. Hohertsoirs Illsfovu of 
Scuiland is pleasant reading, luit uncritical. The work 
similarly entitled by Sir Walter Scott em])races all the 
earlier portion of tlie history, from A.n. 80 to tlie ac- 
cession of iMary (iue<‘ii of Scots, which l\oherts«)n had 
omitted. The most complete and ai‘curate liistory of 
England, so far as it extends, which has yet app(;ared, is 
that of Hr. Lingard. [■nfortunately, it br(‘aks off at tln^ 
revolution of 1G88. ^racaulay’s volumes commenecMl 
to appear in 1848. Moore’s Ifistorg if Tn'land is a 
work unworthy of his genius. Lanigan’s Etrlesladicaf 
Hisiorg of Lrland, embracing tlie period from tln^ 
conversion of the Irish by St. Patrick to the loss of their 
ipitional iiidej)(ind(me(^ in the twelfth century, is a calm, 
<lispassi<jnate, and ]u*ofouiidlv 'learned work. 

No very signal success has b<ien achu»ved by English 
writers in compiling histories of modern continental slates. 
Knolles’ Historg <f (he 7\irls must b(j named under tliis 
head; and Coxe's Memoirs of the Hon se of A nsir'ui^ and 
Jlusscll’s Modern Europe, and Eoscoe’s Lorenzo de 
Medici, Here also must be placed Arnold’s Introdaciorg 
Lectures on Modern lllstorg, which ctmtain several bril- 
liant isolated sketches. One such passage \Ve extract : — 

Ten years allerwards there broke out by far the most alarm- 
ing danger of universid dominion which had ever threatened 
Europe. The most military peojde in Europe became engMg(;d in a 
war for their very existence. Invasion on the frontiers, civil Avar 
and all imaginable liorrors raging within — tlie ordinary relations 
of life went to Avrack, and every Frenchman became a soldier. 
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It was a multitude numerous as the hosts of Persia, but animated 
>)y l^ie courage and skill and energy of the old Romans. One 
thing alone was wanting, that which Pyrrhus «iid the Romans 
wanted to enable them to conquer the world — a general and a 
ruler like himself. There was wanted a master hand to restore 
and maintain peace at home, and to concentrate and direct the 
immense military resources of France against her foreign enemies. 
And such an (»ne appeared in Napoleon. P.um lying I^a Vendee, re- 
<;eiving back the cmigranfs, r(‘storing the (!hurci., remodelling the 
law, personally absolute, yet carefully preserving and maintaining 
all the great points which the nation had won at the revolulion, 
Napoleon united in himself not only lh(‘ j^owct but the wliole 
will (»f France, and that j)owor and will were guided by a genius 
for war such as Furopci had never seen since Pa*siir. The eifect 
was absolutely magical. In Novemiber 171)1) he was made First 
Consul ; h(‘ found France humbled by defeats, his Italian con- 
(pK'sts lost, his allies invaded, his own frontier threatened., JIc 
took the field in May 1800, and in June the whole fortune of 
the war was changed, and Austria driven out of Lombardy by 
tlie victory of Alarengo. Still the flood of the tide rose higher 
ajid Jiigher, and every successive* wave of its advance swept away 
a kingdom. Earthly state lias never reached a prouder jaimacle 
than when Napoleon, in June I €812, gathered his army at Dres- 
den, and there received the hohiage of subject kings. And now 
what was tlie principal adversary of this tremendous power? by 
whom was it checked, and re.sistotl, ami ])ut tlown ? I3y none, 
and by iiotliing, but the direct juid manifest interfjosition of God ! 

I know of no language bo well fitted to d(*§e,ribe that victorious 
adv^anee to Moscow, and tlio utter humiliation of the retreat, as 
the language of the projJiet with respect to the advance and sub- 
sequent destruction of the host of Sennacherib.” 

Onne, jMill* and Elpliinstono, are the chief authorities 
for the history of Tndif'. The first two confine 1 heir atten- 
tion to Britisli India, but Elphiiist one’s work treats chiefly 
of the times anterior to European occupation. For the 
history of the colonial de})ondencics of European states, 
Robertson (in his History of America) and Ibyan Edwards, 
author of a history of Jamaica, ai'e the only names of much 
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importance. Prescott, Bancroft, and other American 
writers, liave ably taken up that portion of the sul^ect 
which relates to the Anierican continent. 

Mr. James and Captain Brent on liave written the naval 
history of Britain. Tlie latter lias the advantage in style, 
the former in accuracy and clearness of arranL((‘ment. Sir 
William Napier’s Hlstonf of the Penhisvhir War is a work 
of the highest order. We cannot rtjsist the temptation of 
transcribing one of the many glowing and elo([U(‘nt pas- 
sages with which it abounds. It refers to the closing 
struggle of the battle of Albuera: — 

‘‘ 'J’ho conduct of a few brave men soon clianged this state of 
affairs. Colonel Ruhert Arbiithnot, pushing betweiai tin? double 
tire of th(‘ mistaken troops, arresU'd that mischief; while (ole, 
with the fusiliers, flanked by a battalion of the Lusitanian Legion, 
Tinder Colonel llawkshaAVO, monntod tlie hill, dis[)ersed tin* 
lancers, recovered the captured guns, and appi'arc'd on the right 
of Houghton’s brigade exactly as Abercrombie passed it on thi‘ 
left. 

“ Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the smoke, 
and rapidly se])arating itself from the confused and broken mul- 
titude, startled tlie omany’s heavy masses, which were increasing 
and yiressing onwards as to an assured victory: liny wavered, 
Ji(?sitated, and then vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily en- 
deavoured to enlarge their front, while a fearful discharge? of 
grape from all their a7-till(*ry wdiislled through the British ranks. 
Myers Avas killed ; Colo, and tlie tliree* colon(‘ls, Kllis, Blakeney, 
and IfawksliaAvo, fell Avoundod; and the fusilier battalions, struck 
by the iron tcmjiest, reeled and staggered like sinking sliijis. 
Suddenly and sternly recovering, they closed Avith their terrible 
eneinii'S, and then Avas seen Avith Avhat a strength fjnd majesty the 
Ih-itish soldier fights. In vain did Soult by A^oice and g(?.stiire 
animate his Freiuilimen ; in vain did tlie noblest veterans, ox- 
tricating lliemselves from the croAvded columns, sacrifice their 
lives to gain tiiiu? for tlui mass to bear up on such a fiir field ; 
in vain did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely striving, fire in- 
discriminately upon friends and foes, Avhile the horsemen, hovering 
upon their flank, threatened to charge the advancing line. Nothing 
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could stop that astoiiLshing infantry. No sudden burst of un- 
disciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened the stability 
of their order ; their Hashing eye.s were bent on the dark columns 
in their front; their measured tread shook the ground; their 
murderous volleys swept away the lu*ad of every formation ; their 
deafening shouts over])owercd the dissonant erics which arose 
from all parts ol' the tumultuous crowd, as loot by foot, and with 
a horrid cai’iiage, it was driven ))y the ince.'>.;int vigour of the 
attack to tlie lin th(\st edge of the hill. In vain did die French 
reserves, joining wilh tlui struggling multitude, <‘ndcavour to sus- 
tain the liglit; their elForts only increased the irremodiable con- 
fusion, and tlic mighty mass, giving way like a loosened elill‘, went 
headlong (h)wn tin* ascemt. 'I'he rain llowed after in streams dis- 
coloured with blood, and HHecm hundred unwounded men, the 
remnant of siv thoiisjuid unconquerable British soldiers, stood 
triumphaiit on tlie liital hill.” 

Biography : its Divisions ; Diaries, Letters. 

This branch of literature opens with autobiographies, 
wliicb, when well executed, constitute its most valuable 
and interesting portion. We have but, little to set by the, 
side of the charming ‘‘ JMemoires,” in innumerable vo- 
lumes, which form so pi([iiaiit a portion of the literature of 
France. Scott's fragment of autobiography, printed at 
the beginning of the lAfe. by JiOckhart, is admirable; but, 
unfortunately, it is only a fragment, and breaks off when 
the hero has reached his twentieth year. A similar frag- 
.ment by Southey, though long( *, makes less progi’css, for 
it terminates at the fifieonth year; nor do we inucli r(‘gret 
its unfinished state, (fibbon’s are much in the 

French style and manner, and form, perhaps, the most 
interesting and best-executed autobiograpliy that we 
possess, Hume also, and Priestley, have each given us 
an account of his life and opinions. Ihxxter’s unwieldy 
Relliquioi Baxterianw^ or Narrative of the most memo- 
rable Passages of his Life and Times, lias been already 
mentioned (sec p. 141). 
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In Biography exclusive of autobiograpliv, we may 
distinguish — 1. general compilations, 2. national «)m- 
pilations, 3. class biographies, 4. personal biographies. 
(.)f tlu; first kind, it is to our reproach that until the last 
f(‘w years we have had no specimen deserving of mention. 
To the Biofjrcqihie Universelle and the Conversations- 
Le-riron, we had for a long time nothing to oppose but 
the insignificant compilations of Aikin, Grainger, and 
Gorton. Alexander Chalmers was the first to bring out 
a biographical dictionary of some pretension, but even in 
this the omissions are numerous and important. In our 
own day, two enterprisiiig publislaTs, Messrs. Knight and 
.’\rack(‘nzie, have dom\ and are doing, much to supply the 
deficiency — ]\Ir. Knight by tln^ biographical portion of 
his English Cyclopa'dia — Mr. Mack(‘uzie by his lmp(;rial 
Dictionary of Biography, now in course of publication at 
Glasgow. 

2. Of the second kind, we have the Blorjraphia Bri- 
tan nica^ a work of great research, though with many 
serious omissions. The original edition embraced the 
entire alphabet ; but its defects were so glaring as to 
determine T)r. Kippis and otlrtvs to undertake a re-issue 
of the Avork upon an enlarged scale; the n«‘W edition,* 
liowevcT, was never carried farther than IIk^ commence- 
ment of the letter F. Fuller’s Worthies of England, 
noticed at page 141, is a ^vork of the same d(\scription. 

3. Of class biographies — not to mention the Latin 
works of Leland, Bale, and Pitseus, “ I)e Illustribus Bri- 
tamiiie Script or ibus,” — the chief examples are, Walton’s 
Lives of Anglican Divines (including H(»okcr, Donne, 
and Sanderson), Wood’s jUkena Oxouienses, which is a 
collection* of short memoirs of Oxford men, Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, andllfirtley Coleridge’s Blographia Horeulis, 
or Lives of NoiiJtern Worthies. From Johnson’s account 
of Gray we extract a passage strongly characteristic of his 
peculiar style : — 
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“ The Bard appears, at the first view, to be, as Algarotti and 
otlicfs have remarked, an imitation of tlic prophecy of Ncreiis- 
Algarotti thinks it superior to its original ; and, if preference de- 
pends on the imagery and animation of the two poems, liis jndge- 
inent is right. There is in the Bard more force, more thought, 
and more variety. Hut to copy is less tlian to invent ; and 
the co])y has been unlia]) 2 )ily jjrodiiced at a wrojig time. The 
fiction of Horace was to the liomans credible; but its revival 
disgusts us with ap])arent and iincon(|uerable lalsihood. Incre- 
dulus odi. 

“ To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant’s bulk by 
fabulous ai»pendages of spectres and prislictions, has littlt* diili- 
cullj' ; for he that foi-sakes the probable may .always find the 
marvellous. And it has little use ; we are ailectcd only as we 
believe ; we Jire imjiroved only as we find something to be 
imitated or declined. 1 do not S(*c that the Bard promotes any 
truth, moral or ])olitical. 

“His stanzas arc too long, csjiecially his epodes ; the ode is 
finisluid before the ear has learn(‘d its measures, and consecpieutly 
before it can receive pleasure from their consonance and le- 
currencc. 

■ “ Of the fust stanza the abrupt beginning has been celebrated; 
but teidinical beauties can give praise only to the iin'entor. It 
is in the power of every man to rush abruj)tly upon his subject 
that has read the ballad Johnnij Armstrong — 

‘ Is tlicrt* ever a inaii in all Scotlain] — ’ 

I'ho initial rescmldances, or alliterations, ‘ruin, ruthh'ss, helm 
or haubcji'k,’ are below the grandeur of a poem that endeaA'ours 
at sill dimity. ’’ 

4. Among porsomil biogra.pl lies, Boswell's Life of John- 
son holds confessedly the first place. Next to it in point 
of literary value, ]n;t of equal if not greater intrinsic 
inttft*est, comes Lockhart’s Life of Sc(df, It must be 
owned that we English have not done that part of our 
hero-worship pariicularly well, which consists in writing 
good lives of our heroes. Shakspeare’s life was never 
written at all. Toland's and Philips’ lives of Milton, and 
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Noblr/s memoirs of (^romwell and his family-, all fall far 
beneath their subjects, Rullliead’s Zi/e oj utterly 

eoiitemptible. Dryden and Swift have fareil better, 
having’ found a compel ent and zealous biographer in 
Scott. Southey also gained much credit by his biogra- 
phies of Wesley and Nelson; and it ma}^ be said generally 
that during tlio present century we have done much to 
make up our jjast deiicieiicies in tliis departnu'ut. Scott's 
Life uf X(f]joleoii is rather a liistory of the I’c'voliitioiiary 
period than a lierscuial memoir. Moom's Life and Left 
of Lord Hijroit, tlumgh ably put together, do not atom^ 
for the crime wliich 1k‘ committx^d against literature in 
rdlowiiig the ])oet’s autobiography to be destroyed, be- 
tween 1840 and 18d() the most noteworthy biogra])hies 
that appeared wtav Arnold's Life hy >Stanley, and theZ//V', 
Dlanj^ (Hid JjrJierfi of Mr, Wllbevforcey edited by his sons. 

Diaries and li‘tl(‘rs, if published separately, are to be 
regarded as so much }>iographical or historical material. 
The Diary of Durton, a nu'inber of the liong Parliament, 
throws miK^h liglit on the political history of tht* time. 
Those of Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn, in the reign of 
Charles 11., takce a more extensive range; wo derlv(^ from 
them much curious information as to the literature, art,* 
manners, and morals of that age. 'I'ln; Doirif oud 
Letlers of Mudarne I)\'i rbhi/j, the authon'ss of Cecillia, 
are somewhat disa])pointing. We have full details of 
the private life of the court of George HI., at which 
the liv(dy Frances Durney tigiired in the capacity of a 
waiting- woman to the queen; — but what a dismal ccjiirt 
it was ! what an absence not only of gaiety and brilliancy, 
but even of ordinary retinement ! In collections of Jjettei’s, 
our literature is rather rich. The correspoiuh-n^c of 
Horace Walpole — that prince of letter-writers — with 
Sir Horace Alann, the Hon. Seymour Conway and others, 
the Letters of Cromwell, edited by AFr. Carlyh^ and those 
of Cowpcr, by Southey, are among the chief c ontributions 
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to this bninch of literature. Pope rose in this, as in 
every other intellectual effort, to transcoiident excellence ; 
lus Letters to Swift and others are the most perfect episto- 
lary models that we possess. Chesterfield’s once famous 
Ltitters to his Son are fast being forgotten. 


Theology : its Divisions 

The general character of English theology, which is of 
course chiefly of Protestant authorship, sfamps it as con- 
troversial and occasional. Except works of pure learning, 
its most vigorous and famous productions have all been 
(‘ifluT defensive or aggn^ssive. Tli(‘y hav(^ also been occa- 
sional ; that is, th(*y have been designed to suit some 
immediate purpose, and have sprung out of some special 
conjuncture of circumstances — differing in this resp(‘,ct 
from most of tlie great works of Catholic theologians, at 
least in later times, which have usually eitluT been the 
fruit of the accumulated study and meditation of years, or 
have grown out of systematic courses of h^ctur(‘s. 

We may l)est find a clue through f lie immense labyrinth 
of theological literature, by dividing the subject into 
'several branches, and then examining tilie chief works 
written by Englisli divines in each branch. These divisions 
may lie thus stated: 1. Doctrinal Theology; 2. JMoral 
Theology; 3. llermeiieulics and Ihblical Criticism; 
4. Symbolical, 5. Patristic, Kationalizing Theology; 
7. Pastoral Theology, or Homiletics ; 8. Devotional Theo- 
logy. To these it will be convenient to add, 9. Polemics, 
for the purpose of including a large class of works 
which draw successively uuon all storehouses of theo- 
logical argument to meet the exigencies of controv'^rsy, and 
cannot, therefore, be fitly classed under any one of the 
preceding heads. 

Pure doctrinal discussions have not, on the whole, found 
much favour with English divines ; at least, unless we go 
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back to the subtle doctor, Duns Scot us, Alexander Halos 
the Irrefragable, and otlier great British tliiiikors o# the 
middle age. An exception, however, must l)e made to this 
remark in favour of the sacramental controversy, on wliicli 
an immense number of tracts and treatises liave been 
written. Upon otlier doctrinal topiCvS tlu^ important books 
that exist may lie soon enumerated. They are — Field’s 
Booh of the Churchy Buirs Defensio Fidei Kiaviut', Sher- 
lock’s Vindi'Cittioii of the Doctrine of the Trinit written 
against the Soeinians, Wall on Infant Ikiptii^in^ and Wa- 
terland’s Vindication of OhrwVs Divin ’d in reply to the 
Arian, Dr. (Clarke. Of tliesci works, the first tliree date 
from the scvente(.‘nth, tlie Iasi two from tlie eight eentli 
century. Dr. Bicliard Field was a favourite with James!., 
who used to say of liirn, ‘‘Truly tliis is a field whicli the 
Lord hath blessed.” In his Booh of the Chnrch^ written in 
reply to Stapleton and other Catholic writers, after laying 
down from Scripture and the Fathers the note's of tlie true 
Clmrch, he endeavour'd to show that these notes liad been 
obliterated from the Homan communion, and were all to 
be found in the Anglican. The discussion is mainly doc- 
trinal, and turns upon the •interpretation of the terms 
unity, indefe<*tibility, sanctity, <tc., in which tlu^ doctrinal* 
definition of the Church was expressed alike by the High 
Church Anglicans and their opponents. 

Bishop Bull’s famous Defensio was primarily intended 
as a reply to Petavius, the learned author of the Rat ’iona'- 
rinm Tewporii'in^ who had remarked that the language 
held by the Fathers of the early Church, prior to tin* Council 
of Nice, respecting the divinity of the 6on, was often 
loose, ambiguous, and even, if the literal meaning of the 
words wore pressed, heterodox.* This statement haddieen 
eagerly seized and made the most of by Arian and Soci- 

* With refen^noc to these Fathers, the student should hear in mind the 
words addressed by St. Aufrustine to Theodore the roliigian ; “ Vobis non- 
dum litigantibus, securnia loquebantur.” • 
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nian controversialists. In opposition both to them and to 
Petfbviiis, Bull maintains in this work the perfect ortlio- 
doxy, not only of the sentimcmts, but t)f the language of 
the Anli-Nicene Fathers. In doing so, Mr. Hallain con- 
siders that he is not always candid or convincing. Bull 
also wrote against the t-alvinists a treatise on Justification 
— Harmoitia Apodolica — in which lie reconcihvs the 
texts from St. Paul and St. James on that iloctrin(‘. 

Sherlock’s Vhuli cation is not a work of vrery lu’gh 
aliility, and it lias been said that he lays hiiriself open in 
it to the imputalion of Trilheism. Wateiiand’s book 
against Ariaiiisiii, on the otlun* hand, is a very masterly 
production, and extinguished that opinion in Fnglaiid. 
Waterland, who died in 1740, w'as the last groat pat risti cal 
scholar among Anglican divines.* But while he makes 
what use he can of the appeal to ancient testimonies, 
the influence exerted by Locke’s Kmi/j on fill subsec jiumt 
thinkers may be traced in tht‘ closer logic and more system- 
atic argumentation with which Waterland — as com- 
pared to the Avriters of the seventeenth century"-' deals 
with the reasonings of (Jarkc?. Wjill’s trcatiscj on Infant 
Baptism (1701)) is a very ftiir and temperate as avcU as 
'learned work, the object of which is, first, to prove' what 
was the practice of the early (Juirch Avith reference to 
baptism during the first four c(‘nturies, and then to urge 
upon the Baptists, or — as ho calls them — Antipaulo- 
Baptists, Aarious considerations touching the caIIs of 
disunion, and the ease with Avhich they might, if so 
disposed, rejoin the Anglican communion. 

Moral Theology may be generally described as the ex- 
hibition of moral science from the rtdigious point of vicAv, 
and •under thc'ological conditions. Casuistry, one of its 
most important deveJopements, is the application of theo- 
logy to the soluiion of ditlicult (questions in morals. 


* Seo Dowling’s Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical History. 
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Under tliis head, Taylor’s Diictor Dubitaiifium (which lie 
thought the l)(‘st, but most people regard as the worst, of 
his works), Perkins’ Cases of Consciencey Sanderson's 
treatise JJe JuramentOy and Forbes’ Theolorjla MoraliSy 
are almost the only works* that can be named, and none of 
tlieni is of great celebrity. 

In Hermeneutics and Piblical criticism, mucli greater 
things have l)eeu effected. Itere Ave have to name 
Walton’s Pohff/iulty consisting of synoptical versions of the 
Pibhi in nine langiuig.‘s, Lightfoot’s Hone llebralae ainl 
Harmon tj of the Four (losjtels, in which the writer’s 
profound knowledge of the rabbinical literature enabled . 
liini to throw a flood of light, on the various Jewish usagess, 
rites, and prevailing ideas current in Palestine about the 
time of the Christian era, and referred to in the New 
Testament, as av(‘ 11 as upon obscure points in the topo- 
graphy of the sacred text. Matthew Pool’s Si/nojjsls 
Crlfieorina is an immense compilation of the principal 
commentaries on the N(‘W Testament. In his bulky 
Fanqjhntse and Annotations on the New Testament^ 
Hammond appears to be almost overpowered by tin* fullness 
and extent of his h^arning, and unable to wield and master 
it wilh the samc‘ iHuidiness displayt;d by some of his con- 
temporaries. Leighton’s Cotn'tnenfary on St, Peter is 
(iXtolhid by Coleridge with an unmeasurf*d laudation, to 
which neither its learning nor its ability appear sufficiently 
to entitle it. 

Symbolical Theology treats of the Symbola or con- 
fessional formularies of different religious denominations. 
JMoehler’s Sijmbolilc will immediately occur to the reader 
as a classic in this branch of divinity. The chief Anglican 
w'orks iA this nature are, Pearson’s Exposition of the 
Apostles' Creed (1Gj9), and Burnet’s work on the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 

But it was in Patristic divinity — that branch wdiich 
examines, compares, and arranges the testimonies borne • 
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by the Fathers and Councils of the early Christian 
centifries, and more especially in Patristic learning, by 
which we chiefly mc^an the task of editing the works of the 
Fathers — that the Anglican divines gained their greatest 
distinctions. In this wide field all that can be done here 
— and even that may be of some use — is to indicate a 
few of the most important works. We may name, for 
instance, Fell’s edition of Cyprian, and Ifiybop Potter’s 
edition of Clemens Alexandriniis (a standard work, still 
unsuperseded), and Pearson’s Viiuiickv Epistolarum 8. 
ff/nafii and Artnales Ctjpriavir}^ and Ihweridge’s F<m- 
decUa Givnonvm 88. Apostolovnm^ a book of immense 
learning, and Dodwell’s Dissertations on SS. (\yprian and 
Trenanis. In ecclesiastical history and anticpiities we have 
Usher’s Annales^ Cave’s Priniitive Christianity (1()73) 
and Historia TAteraria of ecclesiastical wriicTS from the 
Christian era to the fourteenth century, and, ab()V(‘ all, 
Pingham’s Oriyines Ecdesiasticfv^ or AntitpuHes of the 
Christian (1708-1722), a work of gr(‘at 7'es(5arch 

and eminent usefulness. In many of these books tluTo is 
a controversial element, but in none of tlnun does tlie 
writer propose to himself as his main object the (‘stablish- 
ment of a thesis or tfie refutation of an opponent; they 
are not, tlierefore, to be classed among polemics. 

The seventeenth century is the great time for the 
Patristic writers. The rationalizing divines date, for tin^ 
most part, from the eightecntl .* 'flie former appealed to 
antiquity and authority in the discussion of disputed 
questions, the latter to reason and common sense. Stilling- 
fleet, in his Orif/ines 8(frr(e, or a Hational Account <f the 
Groundsof Christian Faith f I663)directed against J lobbes 
and iSie atheists, and again in his Rational A cconnt of the 
Grounds of Protestant Religion (1681), against the 
Catholics^ took up the new line of controversy, and may 


* See aboTc*, p. 201. 
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1)6 roo’arded as individually anticipatiniif the seculum 
vathmalistkum. l^eslic’s Short Method ivith the Deists 
(10*94), Butler’s Analurfi/^ Warlmrton's Divine Le.ijation 
( 1 743), Berk(3ley''s A Iciphron — all of which fonucd 
portions of the ^roat debate on Deism, — together with 
Lardner’s Credihilify of the Gospels^ and Paley’s Evidences^ 
the materials for wliich lie took from Lardner, are the 
cliief remaining* works io be cited under this head. 

Ill Pastoral Theology, or Homiletics, tlie number of 
piiblislied volumes of sermons almost defies computation. 
Among the princijial names are — in the seventeentli 
cenlury, Donne, Andrews, J^rainhall, Taylor, Cosin, Ham- 
mond, Beveridge, South, and Tillotson ; — in the eighteenth, 
Bntlijr, Clarke, Wesley, and Whitfield; — in the nineteenth, 
Kobeit Hall, Howland Hill, Chalmers, Arnold, Hare, &c. 

In Devotional Theology, though the list is, on the whoh‘, 
a ni(*agre one, some remarkable books havci to bo named. 
Such an‘ William Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life^ the 
book which made so great an impression on Johnson; 
Baxter’s Saints' Ererlasting Rest and Call to the Uncon- 
verted^ The Whole Duty of Many a work of unknown 
authorship, but precious in •the sight of our forehithers 
a hundred and fifty years ago, and spoken of in that scuisd 
in the Spectator \ dastly, Taylor’s moving and elo(|uent 
treatises Of Holy Liviny and Of Holy Dyiny, An extract ’ 
from the latfijr will enable the reader to form some 
idea of Taylor’s rich and gorgeous style, of the power 
of his imagination, and the general fulness of his mind. 
It is upon the shortness of life, and the multitudinous 
warnings with which it teems, all telling as to prepare to 
die : — 

“ All t'he succession of time, all the changes in nature, fcll the 
varieties of light and darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents 
in the world, and every contingenc}'^ to every man and to every 
creature, doth preach our funeral sermon, and calls us to look and 
see how the old sexton, Time, throws up the earth, and digs a grave , 
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where we must lay our sins or our sorrows, and sow our bodies, till 
they nise again in a fair or an intolerable eternity. Every revolu- 
tion which the sun makes about the world divides between life and 
death, and death possesses both tliose ])()rlionsby the next morrow ; 
and we arc dead to all those months wliich wc have already 
lived, and Ave sliall never live them ov'cr again, and still God 
makes little ])eriodsof our age. First avo (diange our world, when 
we come from the Avomb to feel the Avarmth \n the sun ; then Ave 
sleep and enter into the image of death, in Avhieh sfal^' A\"(‘areun- 
coneernod in all the changes of the Avorld ; and if our mothers or 
our nurses di(*, or a AA'ild-boar d<*stroy our vineyards, or onr king 
be sick, AA'^e regard it not, but, during that state, are as disin- 
terested as if our eyes Avere closed Avith the clay that Aveeps in 
the boAA^els of tlic earth. At the end of seven years our teeth fall 
and die before us, representing a formal ])rologue to the tragedy, 
and still cv'cry seven years it is odds Init avc sliall finish the last 
scene ; and Avhen nature, or chance, or vice, lakes our body in 
pieces, weakening some parts and loosing others, AV(5 taste the 
grave and the solemnities of our own funeral, first, in thos(‘ parts 
that ministered to vice, and, next, in th(‘m that sijrved for orna- 
ment ; and in a short time, even they that servc'd for mressity 
become useless and entangled, like the A\die(*ls of a br(»ken clock. 
Baldness is but a dressing to our Ihnerals, tin; ])ro]uT ornament 
of mourning, and of a ])erson enten'd A'c‘ry liir into the regions and 
possession of death ; and Ave have many more of the same sig- 
nification — gi’ey hairs, rotten teeth, dim eyi'S, trembling joints, 
short breath, stiff limbs, Avrinkled skin, short memory, decayed 
appetite. Every day’s necessity calls for a reparation of that 
portion whicli Death fed on all niyht Avhen Ave lay in his lap, and 
slci)t in his outcT cliamhers. Tlie very spirits of a man prey 
upon his daily jiortion of bread and fiesli, and every meal is a 
rescue from one death, and lays up for auotluT ; and Avhile Ave 
think a thought die, and the clock strikes, and reckons on our 
portion of cteniity : avo foi-m mr Avords Avith the breath of our 
riostrikj — we have the hjss to live upon for every Avord Ave 
speak. , 

“ Thus natime calls us to meditjitc of death by those things AAdiich 
are the instruments of acting it; and God, by all the variety of 
Ills providence, makes us see death every Avhere, in all variety of 
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circumstances, and dressed up fof all the fancies and the expecta- 
tion of every single person. Nature hath given us one harvest 
every year, but death hath two : and the spring and the autumn 
send throngs of men and women to charnel-houses; and all the 
summer long men are recovering from tht.'ir evils of the spring, 
till the dog-days come, and then the Sirian star makes the summer 
deadly; and the fruits of autumn are laid up for all the year's 
proviskai, and the man that gathers them eats and surfeits, and 
dies and needs them not, and himself is laid up ibr eternity; aiid 
he that escaj)es till Avinter only stays for anolher op])ortunity, 
which the disUiinpers of that (piarter minister to him with groat 
variety. Thus death reigns in all the portions of our time. The 
autumn with its fruits provides disorders for us, and the Avinter’s 
cold turns them into sharp dis(‘ases, and the spring hrijigs flowers 
to streAv our hearse, and the summer gives green turf and l)i*ambles 
to bind upon our graves.” 

Of Avorks of Avbicb tbo entire form and end are contro- 
versial, th(j ([iiantity is iiiiniense. fTooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, with the exception of the first book, which we may 
range wiili Hallam among contributions to moral and 
political science, is a vindication of the liturgy* and cere- 
monies of the Clmrcb of England, and of her right to 
impose them, against the attacks of the Puritans. Jiaud’s 
ConfevencG 'with Fisher, (.liillingAvorth’s Rclifjion of Pro- ' 
iestaiits, Taylor’s Dlssoasire from Popery, about a dozen 
treatises, large and small, by Jkixter, and Barrow (hi the 
Su2^remacy, are some of tlie most popular ])rodiictions 
of this class. 

The cinnimstancc^s in Avbicb England and Ireland have 
been placed since English literature emerged from its 
rude and semi-barbarous beginnings easily explain the 
comparative absence of a Catholic theological literature. 
Most of the (existing works are, as might have beea (ex- 
pected, controversial. The Avritings of Parsons and Allen, 
Stapleton’s ponderous tomes, Gotber’s Avorks, Miliu-r's End 
of Controversy, and some very able tracts by Dr. Doyle, 
mark — if we exclude works by living authors, the 
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Wisemans and Newmans of •our own day — some of the 
most important steps and phases of the ^^reat controversy. 
One or two works of great learning might be named, such 
as Alford’s Annales Bntannici, or of patient researcli, as 
Dodd’s Church History^ and Alban Butler’s Lives of the 
Fathers^ Martyrs^ and other principal Saints^ &c. 


Philosophy: its Divisions f Political Science; Essays; 

Criticism. 

Witli a brief survey of what Englisli literature) has pro- 
duced under this head, our present task will be concluded. 

The term philosoph}^, as has been already explained, is 
hero used in a very wide and loose sense, and applied to all 
works of thought and theory. Wo commence, however, 
with the consideration of philosophical works, strictly so 
called, in examining which we shall endeavour to observe 
some kind of natural and rational order. 

Logic is usually regarded as the fore-court of philo- 
sophy, because it is the science which investigates the 
form of the reasoning principle, philosophy’s indispen- 
sable instrument, and establishes the conditions of its 
effective use. Tlie main achievements of English thinkers 
in this department are. Bacon’s Nov am Oryaiinnij 
Whately’s Elements of Loyicy Mill’s System of Logicy 
and Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures, 

Lord Bacon — and in this Mr. Mill has followed him 
— treated TiOgic less as a formal science than as a means 
to an ulterior ,end, that end being the successful investi- 
gation of Nature. The rules which the logic of the schools 
had jDstablished for deductive reiisoning, thoiigb indispu- 
table, were, in Bacon’s view, comparatively worthless, 
because they could not guide the mind in its search after 
physical laws. They were an instrument for testing the 
soundness of the knowledge which we had, or thought we 
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had already, not an instrument facilitating for us the 
acquisition of new knowledge. It was for this latter 
purpose that Bacon devised, in the Novum Organuni^ the 
rules of his new inductive logic. For wliat lie demanded 
from the science was — not a solution of the problem, 
given certain premisses, to deduce a logical conclusion,” 
but an analysis of the conditions under which true pre- 
misses or propositions, relative to phenomena, might be 
formed. The human mind being once turned into the 
track of the investigation of nature, it was obvious that, to 
prevent waste of labour and rash generalisation, the for- 
mation of such a logic was indispensable. Mr. Mill in his 
Sgstam of Logic^ and Sir John Hcrschel in his admirable 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy , have done 
much to complete the Baconian design. 

Whately and Hamilton, on the other hand, have treated 
logic rather upon its own merits as a formal science, than 
as a mere instrument of enquiry. Archbishop Whately’s 
Elements of Logic exhiliit, with beautiful precision of state- 
ment and hdicity of illustration, the Aristotelian logic in 
an English dress. 8ir W. Hamilton, having in view the 
cultivation of mental rather “than of physical science, 
subjected the preliminary processes of logic, such as gene- 
ralisation and pn‘dication, to a new and very rigorous 
analysis, and has in many respects presented the technical 
parts of the science umku a new light. 

The logical weapon being brightened and made ready for 
action, the question next occurs, on what subject-matter 
it is to be employed. The school of physicists employ it 
at once in the investigation of nature; and the various 
■ hypotheses, theories, or laws of physical science, together 
with natural history and other accumulations of facts 
gained by observation and experiment, are the collective 
result. With such labours the student of literature has 
nothing to do. But for those who devote themselves to 
philoso^jliy, in the ancient acceptation of the term, as to 
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that study which will lead them to wisdom, the next .step, 
aftdr perfecting the logical weapon, is psychology, or the 
study of the human mind. And as this study divides 
itself into two main branches, tliat of the moral affections 
and sentiments, and that of the intellectual faculties, we 
have a moral and an intellectual philosophy corresponding. 
The first branch has been cultivaled among ourselves by 
Butler, Adam Smith, Paley, Hume, Hutcheson, and many 
others. Butler’s admirable 8einno7i8^ preached at the 
Eolls chapel, are the most profound and important contri- 
butions to Moral Philosophy that our literature possesses. 
Adam Smith’s Theoi'y of Moral Sentiments^ and Hume’s 
E^iquiry concernhuf the Principles of Morals^ are also 
celebrated works. Of these, and .of the writings of the other 
English moralists, the reader will find an account in Sir 
James Mackintosh’s Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, 
Locke’s famous Essay on the Haman Understanding^ 
which belongs to that branch of psychology which investi- 
gates the intellectual faculties, holds a distinguished place, 
not only in English but in universal literature. However, 
Locke examines many ofJier besides purely psychological 
questions. The Scotch school of philosophers pushed tliis 
class of researches very far. Beid, Beattie, Bugald Stewart, 
and Brown carefully studied the intellect, and described 
its various powers. Keid, annoyed and scandalized at the 
scepticism of Hume, propounded the theory of instincts, 
and described a great nuir her of intellectual judgements, 
which Locke and his followers had classed among acquired 
notions, as original and instinctive. He — but still more 
Beattie — carried this theory to the length of extrava- 
gance, and exposed himself to the ridicule of Priestley in • 
his'iZemm’^s on Dr, RekVs Inqnh'y, Hartley’s work On 
Man to a large extent psychological. Lastly, Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Lectures contain probably a more exhaustive 
analysis of the intellectual processes and powers than tlie 
work of any other English writer. 
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^ After distinguishing and describing the powers of the 
human mind, Philosophy in every past age has been ac- 
customed to proceed to those further enquiries which are 
termed metaphysical^ and to ask itself — whence did this 
complex being which I have just exjimined hike its origin, 
and what is its destination ? in what relations does this 
finite stand to infinite intelligence ? can we know anything 
of the invisible and super-sensual world tliat surrounds 
us? Glorious and elevating speculations! which it hiis 
become the fashion of modern ihinkers to decry as useless, 
but which for a certain class of minds — and those not 
of the meanest capacity — will possess to the end of time 
an invincible attraction. We can merely enumerate the 
most importjint among the works of English metaphy- 
sicians. Cudw(jrth’s Intellectual System of the Universe 
has for its general object to prove against Hobbes and the 
atheists the existence and the goodness of God. Henry 
More, the most eminent among the scliool known as the 
Platonizing divines of the seventeenth century, is the 
author of I'he Mystei^ of Godliness, An Antidote against 
Atheism^ Enchiridion Metaphysicum, and otlier works, 
in which, with mucli that is noble and lofty, we remark 
too manifest a readiness to put faith, upon insufficient 
evidence, in any stories that tended to establisli the 
presence of a mystical and supernatural element in human 
affairs. Parts of liockc’s Essay, particularly the first book, 
which discusses the Question wliether any of our ideas are 
innate, and decides it in the negative, are metaphysical. 
Berkeley’s Hylasand Philonous, ami Pnnciples of Human 
Knowledge are the treatises in which his idelil philosopliy is 
expounded. As this philosophy has been much misunder- 
stood, and Keid thought that he had said a clever filing 
when he had advised Berkeley to test its truth, and the 
reality of matter, by knocking his head against a post, 
it may serve a good purpose to extract the following 
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remarks from Lewes’s Biogm'pJtical History of Philo- 
sophj : — 

“ When Berkeley denied the existence of matter, he meant by 
‘ matter ’ that unknown suhstratum^ the existence of which Locke 
had declared to be a necessaiy inference from our knowledge of 
qualities, but the nature of which must ever be altogether hidden 
from us. Philosophers had assumed the oxistcnce of Substance, 
i. e. of a novmenon lying underneath all phenomena — a substra- 
tum supporting all qualities — a sometlivnj in which all accidents 
inhere. This unknown substance Berkeley rejects. It is a mere 
abstraction, he says. If it is unknown, unknowable, it is a fig- 
ment, and I will none of it ; for it is a figment worse than useless ; 
it is pernicious, as the basis of .all atheism. If, by matter you 
understand that which is seen, felt, tasted, and touched, then I 
say matter exists ; I am as firm a believer in its existence as any 
one can be, and herein I agree with the vulgar. If, on the con- 
trary, you understand by matter that occult substratum which is 
not seen, not felt, not tasted, and not touched — that of which the 
senses do not, cannot, inform you — then I say I believe not in 
the existence of matter, and herein / differ from the philosophers 
and agree with the vulgar.'' 

In support of this view, Berkeley’s own words are pre- 
sently quoted : — 

“ I do not argue against the existence of any one thing that we 
can apprehend cither by sensation or reflection. That the things 
I sec with my eyes and touch with my hamjs do exist, really exist, 

I make not the least question. The only thing whose existence I 
deny is that which philosophers call Matter, or corj)oreal sub- 
stance. And in doing this there is no damage done to the rest of 
mankind, who, I‘'dare say, will never miss it.” 

Hame, in his Enquiry concerning Human Understand- 
ing^ begins with some valuable definitions, which may 
be considered to constitute an improvement, so far as they 
go, on the terminology of Locke, but ends witli proposing 
‘‘sceptical doubts,” as applicable to every possible philoso- 
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phical proposition, which the mind can entertain. After 
Hume, the celebrated Kant in Germany took up tlie ftieta- 
physical debate, and produced his Kritih dev Jteinea Ver- 
nun /t, * a work which makes an epocli in philosophy. Among 
ourselves Hume was feebly answered, upon obvious com- 
mon-sense grounds, by Eeid and his followers ; but tliey 
were rather pscyhologists than metaphysicians. Coleridge, 
whose genius pre-eminently fitted him to excel in meta- 
physics, Inis left, indeed, mucli that is of the highest value, 
but in a discontinuous sketchy condition, and with large 
desiderata. Tlie Aids to Reflection is the work whicli 
contains more of his mind upon the deepest questions than 
any otlier. The Friend^ and the Literary Remains^ while 
they illustrate to a great extent his metaphysical tenets, 
belong in form rather to the department of Essays. 


Political Science : Pilmer, Hobbes, Milton, Bui*ke. 

Political science, fis miglit have been expected in a 
country wit h sucli an eventful political history, owes much 
to English thinkers. The conservative and absolutist side 
has been ably and warmly argued, but on the whole the* 
palm undoubtedly rests with the writers on the liberal and 
constitutional side. Sir liobert P^ilrner and the phi- 
losopher Ho})bes, upon widely different grounds, wrote in 
support of arbitrary power. In his Fatriarcha^ published 
in 1680, but written long before, Filiner maintained, 
not only against Milton and Grrotius, but also agfiinst St. 
Thomas and Bellarmine, that men were not bom free, l)ut 
slaves; and that monarchs reigned with a patriarchal, 
absolute, and unquestionable right, derived, like tlmt of 
Adam over his own household, immediately from God. 
Hobbes was an absolutist on quite other grounds. He 
believed in no divine right of kings; but be liad the 

* Critique of Pure Eeuson. 
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lowest possible opinion of subjects, tliat is, of mankind in 
general, and thought that to place power in the hands of 
the masses was the sure way to bring in anarchy. He was 
therefore in favour of a strong central government, which 
he would not allow to be thwarted in its task of repression 
by the licensed meddling of the persons, whether acting 
directly or by representation, who wer<^ subjected to it. 
Hobbes’ political system is unfolded in several of his 
works, particularly the De Give (1642), the De Corpoi'e 
Folitico (1650), and the Leviathan (1651). 

On the other side occur the names of Milton, Algernon 
•»Sydney, Haringl^on, and Locke in the seventeenth century, 
and Burke, Godwin, and Pajoie, in the eighteenth; all of 
whom were in favour of liberal principles of government, 
however wide the gulf, in spirit and practical aims, which 
separated the republican Sydney from tlie constitutionalist 
Locke, or the author of the Rights of Man from the up- 
holder of the sacredness of prescription. Milton’s Avca)^ 
paf/iiica^ or Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printivgy 
though in form a mere pamphlet, is so full of weighty 
thoughts, which have since been adopted by the reason of 
tciviliscd Europe, tliat we prefer to consider it as a contri- 
bution to political science. It is an argument for the 
freedom of the press, and is perhaps tlie most eloquent — 
certainly one of the least rugged — among the prose 
works of Milton. The following is one of the most im- 
portant passages. After speaking of tlie glorious spectacle 
of a great nation “renewing her mighty youth,” and 
producing in boundless profusion the richest fruits of 
awakened intelligence, lie proceeds : — 

“ What should ye do tlien ? Should ye suppress all this flowery 
crop of knowledge, and new light sprung up and yet springing 
daily in this city ? Should ye set an oligarchy of twenty en- 
grossers over it, to bring a liiminc upon our minds again, when 
we sImiU know nothing but what is measured to us by their 
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bushel ? * Believe it, lords and commons ! they who coimsel ye 
to such a suppressing, do as good as bid ye suppress yourscjves ; 
and 1 will soon show how. If it be desired to know the imme- 
diate-cause of all this free writing and free speaking, there cannot 
be assigned a truer than your own mild, and free, and humane 
government ; it is the liberty, lords and commons, which your 
own valorous and happy counsels have purchased us; liberty 
which is the nurse of all great wits ; this is that which hath 
raiified and enlightened our spirits like the influence of heaven ; 
this is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted up our 
apprehensions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot make us now 
less capable, less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of the truth, 
unless ye first make yourselves, that made us so, less the lovers, 
less the founders, of our true liberty. We can gi*ow ignorant 
again, brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye found us; but you then 
must first become that which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, 
and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye have freed us. That 
our hearts are now more capacious, our thoughts more erected to 
the research and expectation of greatest and exactest things, is the 
issue of your own virtue propagated in us ; ye cannot suppress 
that, unless ye reinforce an abrogated and merciless law, that 
fathers may dispatch at will their own children. . . . Give 

me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all other liberties.” 

Harington’s Oceana lias been already noticed-t Locke’s 
two Treatises on Government were written as a reply to 
the ratriarcha^ and embody the famous doctrine of an 

original compact” between prince and people. An 
interesting summary of them may be found in Hallam’s 
Literature of Europe, Among Burke’s political writings, 
those which contain the clearest and fullest statement of 
his political philosophy are the Reflections on the French 
Revolution^ and the Appeal from the New to ihe^ Old 
Whigs, llis principles were constitutional and progressive, 

* The censors of books are compared to those who engross or forestall all 
the corn in the market, and thus create an artilicial scarcity. 

t See p. 161 . 
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but anti-revolutionary. The Appeal &c. was occasioned 
by spme sligliting notice taken in Parliament of the 
Reflections y as the work of a renegade Whig. Burke 
endeavours to show that the new Whigs have changed 
their principles, and not he ; that from constitutionalists 
they have become revolutionists. The following striking 
passage occurs near the end of the treatise : — 

“ Place, for instance, before your eyes such a man as Montes- 
quieu. Think of a genius not bt)rn in every country, or every 
time; a man gifted by nature with a penetrating aquiline eye; 
with a judgement prepared with the most extensive erudition ; 
with an herculean robustness of mind, and nerves not to be 
bi’oken with labour; a man wlio could spend twenty years in one 
pursuit. Think of a man, like the universal patriarch in Milton 
(who had drawn up before him in prophetic vision tlie whole 
series of the generations which were to issue from his loins), a 
man capable of j)lacing in review, after having brefught together 
from the east, the west, the north, and the south, from the 
coarseness of the rud(‘st barbarism to the most refined and subtle 
civilisation, all the schemes of government which had ever pre - 
vailed amongst mankind, Aveighing, measuring, collating, and 
comparing thorn all, joining fact Avith theory, and calling into 
(jouncil, upon all this infinite assemblage of things, all the specu- 
lations which have fatigued the understandings of profound 
reasoners in all times ! — Let us tlicu consider that all these Averc 
but so many jirejiaratory steps to cjualify a man — and such a 
man — tinctured Avith no nistional prejudice, Avith no domestic 
affection, to admire, and to hold out to the admiration of mankind, 
the constitution of England ! And shall Ave Englishmtm re\"oke 
to such a suit ? Shall we, Avhen so much more than he has pro- 
duced remains stjll to be understood and admired, instead of 
keeping ourselves in the schools €)f^ r<*al science, choose for our 
teachers men incapable of b jing taught ; Avhosc only claim to 
know is, that they have nev(»r doubted ; from Avhorn we can 
learn nothing but their oAvn indocility ; AAdio would teach us to 
scorn what in the silence of our hearts avc ought to adore ? ’* 

In the Reflections^ which Ave have not space to examine 
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in detail, occurs the famous passage on Marie Antoinette 
and the ‘‘ age of chivalry.” 


Essays. 

An essay, as its name implies, is an endeavour, within 
definite limits of time and subject, to attain to truth. It 
is the elucidation by thought of some one single topic, of 
which the mind had previously possessed an indistinct 
notion. The essay-writer stjuids at the opposite polo of 
thought to the system-monger; the first is ever analysing 
and separating, tlie second grouping and generalising. 
This style of writing, speaking generally, was unknown to 
the middle ages ; it arose in the sixteenth century. Nor 
is the explanation obscure, or far to seek. The general 
tendency of thought in the middle ages was to totality; to 
regard pliilosophy as one whole, truth as one, religion 
as one, nature as one. One of the typical books of the 
middle ages — the Liber Sententiarmn — is a co'tnplete, 
theology, corpvs Theologife; it traverses the entire field. 
But ihe general tendency of thought in modern times luis 
been to separation and subdivision ; to break up wholes, 
to mistrust generalisations; — to examine the parts seve- 
rally and attain to a perfect knowledge of each individual 
part, in the hope of ultimately combining the knowledge 
of part^iculars into a sound theory of the wliole. The 
same tendency of mind which has in the last three 
centuries produced and rendered popular so many volumes 
of essays and detached cogitations in literature, has in the 
scientific world resulted in the innumerable monographs, 
reports, and papers, by which each enquirer into nature, 
in his owp special department, contributes to the already 
enormous stock of particular knowledge. 

Essays do not include political tracts or pamphlets, 
from which we may easily distinguish them by considering 
the difference in the ends proposed. The end of an essay - 
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is knowledge; the end of a political tract or pamphlet, 
actioil. Logic appertains to the former, rhetoric to the 
latter. The essay writer has answered his purpose if he 
presents to us a new and clearer view of the subject which 
he handles, and leads us to think upon it The political 
writer has answered his purpose if, whatever the view 
may be which he wishes to enforce, his arguments, whether 
they be sound or specious, tend to arouse his readers to 
action in the direction pointed out 

The lieterogeiieous character of the subjects of essays 
makes it useless, if not impossible, to classify them. An 
essay may be written about anytliing whatever which an 
attentive thinker can place in a new light,* or form a 
plausible theory about; there would therefore be no end 
to the division and subdivision. We shall merely notice 
some of the most remarkable collections of essays in our 
literature. Bacon’s essays, concerning whicli some par- 
ticulars were noted at page 96, are the earliest in the 
series. As a specimen, we give a passage from the essay 
Of Plantations^ which must liavo been one of the latest 
composed, for it is evident from it that tlie colony of Vir- 
ginia (founded in 1605) had then been in existence for 
several years : — 

“Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works. Whesn the world was young, it begat more children ; but 
now it is old, it begets fewer; for I may justly account new 
plantations to be the children of former kingdoms. I like a 
plantation in a pure soil ; tliat is, where people are not displanted, 
to the end to plaint in others. For eltni it is rather an extirpation 
than a plantjition. Planting of countries is like planting of 
woods^; for you must make ajcount to lose almost twenty years’ 
profit, and expect your recomj»ensc in the end. For the prin- 
cipal thing that hath, been the destruction of most plantations, 
hath been the base and hasty drawing of profit in the first years. 
It is true, speedy i)rofit is not to be neglected, as far as may stand 
with the good of the plantations, but no farther. It is a shame- 
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ful and unblessed thing, to take the scum of people, and wicked 
condemned men, to be the people with whom you plant.* And 
not only so, but it spoilcth the plantation, for they will ever live 
like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, and do mischief, 
and spend victuals, and be (quickly weary, and then certify over 

to their country, to the disciredit of the plantation 

Consider, likewise, what connnodities the soil, where the planta- 
tion is, doth naturally yield, tliat they may some way help to de- 
fray the charge of the plantation ; so it be not, as was said, to the 
untimely prejudice of the main business, as it hath fared with 
tobacco in Virginia. Wood commonly aboundeth but too much ; 
and therelbre timber is fit to be one. If tlierc be iron ore, and 
streams whereupon to set the mills; iron is a brave commodity 

wh(‘re wood 'aboundeth For government, let it 

be in the hands of one, assisted with some counsel; and let them 
have commission to execute martial laws, with some limitation. 
And above all, let men make that profit of being in the 'wilder- 
ness, as th(;y liave God always, and Ifis service, before their eyes. 

. . . . .’ Jf you plant where savages are, do not only 

entertain them with trifles and gingles; but use them justly and 
graciously, with sufficient guard, nevertheless ; .and do not win 
their favour by lu'lping them to invade tlieir enemies, but for 
llieir defimee it is not amiss. And send oft of tliem over to the 
country that plants, that they rflay see a better condition thaji 
their own, and commeiid it when they return.” 

Felltham’s Resolves, Bishop IlalPs Centunes of Medita^ • 
iioiis and Vows, and Browne’s Relifjio Medid , have all the 
character of essays : Hume’s Essays, Moiul, Political, mid 
Literai^j, publislied in 1742 and 1752, sliow a remarkable 
union of practiced shrewdness, with power of close and 
searching thought. In our own age, Johni Foster’s Essays 
in a Series of Letters to a Friend, have obtained a high 
reputation. They are upon ethical subjects, written in a 
plain strong style, and profoundly reasoned. Lord 
Macaulay’s Essays, most of which were originally contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh lleview, would generally fall, 
according to tlie terminology that we have adopted, under • 
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the head of Criticism; and the same remark applies to 
Jeffrey’s Essays, 

Criticism. 

Criticism maybe, 1. philosopliical, 2. literary, 3. artistic. 
Of the first kind, Bacon’s Aihancement of Lmming is a 
splendid instance. After having, in the first book,* expa- 
tiated in tliat beautiful language, not more thoughtful than 
it is imaginative, which ho could command at pleasure, 
upon the dignity and utility of learning, he proceeds in 
the second part to consider what are the principal works 
or acts of merit which tend to promote learning. These, he 
decides, are conversant with, 1. the places of learning; 2. 
the books or instruments of learning ; 3. the persons of the 
learned, lie then passes in review the chief defects observ- 
able in the existing arrangements for the promotion of learn- 
ing. One of these is, that ‘‘ there hath not been, or very 
rarely been, any public designation of writers or encpiirers 
concerning such parts of knowledge as may appear not; to 
have been already sufficiently laboured or undertaken ; unto 
which point it is an inducement to enter into a view and 
examination what parts of le*irning have been prosecuted, 
and what omitted; for the opinion of plenty is among the 
causes of want, and the great quantity of bof)ks maketh a 
'show rather of superfluity than lack; which surcharge 
nevertheless is not to be remedied by making no more 
books, but by making mor good books, which, as the 
serpent of Moses, might devour the serpents of the en- 
chanters.” The object of the work, therefore, is to insti- 
tute a critical suiwey of the entire field of learning, with 
a view, partly to guide pi?blic patronage, partly to stimu- 
late voluntary endeavours to cultivate the waste places in- 
dicated. And this survey he proceeds to make, dividing 
all learning into three branches — history, philosophy, and 
poetry, and noting what has been done, what overlooked, 
in each. 
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2. In the department of literary eriticiflm, some admir- 
able works have to be named. The earliest and one of the 
best amonjy these is Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesie 
(mentioned at page 98), from which we must find room for 
an extract, describing the invigorating moral effects of 
poetry : — 

“Now, therein, of all sciences (I speak »still of human, and ac- 
cording to the liuman conceit) is our poet the monarch. For he 
cloth not only show the way, hut giveth so sweet a pros])ect into 
the way, as will entice any man to enter into it : nay he cloth, 
as it* your journey sliould lie through a fair vini^yard, at the v(‘ry 
first give yov a cluster of grapes, that full of that taste you may 
long to ])ass lurthc'r. He beginneth not with obscure definitions, 
which must blur the margin with intcrpiTtations, and load the 
memory with clonbtlulncss, but lie corneth to you with words 
set in delightful proixirtion, either aeXHunpaniod with, or prepared 
for, the well-^‘n chanting skill of music ; and with a talc, forsooth, 
he corneth unto you with’ a tale which holdeth children from 
play, and old men from the chimney-corner ; and, prctf‘nding no 
more, doth intend the winning of the mind from wickcMlness to • 
virtu (3 ; even as the child isoJlcn brought to take most wholesome 
things, by biding them in such other as have a pleasant taste: 
■which, if one sliould liegiii to tell them the nature of the aloes eft 
rhubarbarum they sliould receive, would sooner take their physical 
tlieir ears than at tlicir iiioutli ; so is it in men ; (most of whom are - 
cliildisli in the best things till they be (^nulled in their graves;) 
glad they will be to bear the tales of Ilerculoa, Achilles, Cyrus, 
yKneas : and hearing them, must ne^ds hear the right description 
of wisdom, valour, and justice : which if they had been barely 
(that is to say, philosophically) set out, they would swear they be 
brought to school again. That imitation whereof poetry is, hath 
the most coiivcniency to nature of all other : in so much that, as 
Aristotle ^aith, those things which in themselves are liorrible, as 
cruel battles, unnaturai monsters, are made, in poetical imitation, 
delightful. Truly, I have known men, that even with reading 
Amadis de Gaul, which, God knoweth, wantetli much of a perfect 
pocsic, have found their hearts moved to tlie exercise of courtesy, ^ 
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liberality, and specially courage^ Who readeth ^ncas carrying 
old Apchiacs on hia back, that wisheth not it were his fortune to 
perform so excellent an act? Whom do not those words of 
Tumus move (the tale of Turnus having planted his image in the 
imagination) — 

‘fugientem lia?c terra videbit? 

Usque adeonc mori miscniTr est ? ’ ” 


Gascoyne, Puttxmham, and Wcbbe, who all winte critical 
treatises on poetry and metre, belong also to the six- 
teenth century. Dryden’s fiimous Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry^ vindicating the use of rhyme in drama, appeared 
in 1667. The critical passages whicli occur in Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets appear to be in the main just and sound. 
Shakspearian criticism has given rise to an entire library 
of its own. Fielding led the way, by the admiring yet 
discerning notices of the great dramatist which ho intro- 
duced in his Tom Jones. The prefaces and notes of Pope 
and Johnson followed ; at a later date appeared Harfitt’s 
^ Characters^ and the critical notices in Coleridge’s 
Remains. 

But the greatest achievement of literary criticism that 
we can point to is Hallam’s Literature of Europe in the 
Fifteenth.^ Sixteenth^ and Seventeenth Centuries. This is 
. a book of which the sag-acity and the calmness are well 
matched with the profound erudition. A certain coldness 
or dryness of tone is often noticeable, which seems not to 
be wondered at ; for it is not easy to imagine that the man 
who spent so large a portion of his moral existence in 
surveying the labours and mastering the thoughts of men 
of the utmost diversity of aspiration and opinion, could 
have Jelt a very warm personal interest in any of their 
systems. 

Among works on poetical criticism, we can scarcely err 
in assigning a high and permanent place to Mr. Thackeray’s 
Lectures on the English Humorists. 
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3. In artistic criticism^ the same remark might be 
hazarded as to Mr. Raskin’s Madem Painters and Sto^fies of 
Venice. Nothing else of much importance can be named, 
except Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s Lectures. 
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ON ENGLISH METRES. 

There exists no work of any authority, so fiir as T am aware, 
upon tho metres used by our poets, except Mr. Guest’s IJis- 
tory of English Rhythms^ which is too long and too intricate for 
general use. In the absence then of better guidance, the fol- 
lowing description and classification of English metres may be 
of use to students. 

Metre is the arrangement into verse of definite measures of 
sounds, definitely accented. Thus the hexanjijjteia theL arrange- 
ment m linos of six c(j[uiya,lent ejuantities of sound, called feet, 
e^h of which consist has ysJiie, of twp^ long^ syllables, 

The^l^^roic^mctre^ 

stripy regular, is the arrang ement in rhymed couplets of five , 
feei^ each foot bejng^ egniyalcnt to an iambus Ta sh^rt ^nd a long 

practice, spondees 

and trochcei arc often introduce, the accent is often laid on the 
f rst syllable of a foot, and there are frequently not more than 
four, sometimes not more than three, accents in a line. 

Rhyme is the regular recurrence in metre of similar sounds. 
There are four principal kinds ; the perfect, the alliterative, the 
assonantal, and the consonantal. In the perfect rhyme^ the 
rhyming syllables correspond throughout; in other words, they 
are identical. It is common in French poetry, but rare in 
English, e. g. : — 

Solon divers besoins, il est uno science 
B’etendre les liens de notre conscience. — MoLikiB. 


1> D 2 
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The alliterative rhyme is the correspondence of the initial con- 
sonants of the rhyming syllables. This is tlic ordinary j hytlim 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and also of the Scandinavian poetry, c. g. : — 

/ . / / ^ 

Eadward kingo, cngla Idaford 

Send(5 sothftDstt* sawlo to mslo 

/ / / / 

On godcs waii’a, gast 

These lines, which represent the most common of Anglo-Saxon 
rhythms, have each four accents, and either three or two j-hyming 
syllables, which are always accented. When the rliyming syl- 
lables begin with vowels, these vowels arc usually different, 
though not always. 

Tlie assonantal rhyme is the correspondence 6f the vowels 
merely in tlu* rhyming syllables. It is of two kinds : in the first 
tlie vowel ends the syllable ; in the second, it is followed by a 
consonant, or a consonant and vowel. The first kind occurs 
continually in English ])()etry ; the second, never ; but it is a 
favourite rhyme with the Spanish i)oets. Examples ; — 

(1) If she scorn not such to iiic, 

Wliut care I how good she Wi 

(2) Ferid los, ciivaJleniS, ])or amor d(‘ caridflfd ; 

Yo soy liny Diaz el Oid, Cainpcador do Jfihrtr.f 

Ballad of the Cid. 

The consonantal rhyme is the ordinary rhyme of English 
poetry ; it is the correspondence of the vowel and the ///«</ conso- 
nant or consonants in the rhyming syllables. Example : — 

Golden boys and girls all 

Like chimuc^ sweepers, come to d^^s^ • 

All that has been sjiid hitherto a 2 )plics only to single rhymes, 
the masculine rhyme of the Italians. The doubh;, or feminine 
rhyme, which is tlic ordinary rhyme of Italian i)octry, is also 

* l^rom Guest’s Rhythms, ii. 70. His translation is, 

King Edward, lord of the Engle, 

Sent his right oous soul to Christ, 

(In God’s promise trusting) a spirit holy. 

t “ Smite them, knights, for the love of charity ; 

I am Kuy Diuz the Cid, champion of Bivar.” 
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common with ns. Tho first sylLihlcs form ahvjiys a consonantal 
or assonantal (No. 1.) rliyiiie, the second syllables n perfect rhy me. 
Examples : — 

Ecco clji millc voci 

(ifrusalfiTinio saliitur si — Tasso. Gcru. Lihcr. 

And join with tlioc calm IVacc and Qni-H^ 

{Spare Fast, lhat oft wdth Gods doth di-tt. 

In the triple rhyme, called sdrncciola by the Italians, the first 
syllables follow the Sinne rule as in llie double rhyme ; the 
second and third must be, in English poetry at least, perfect 
rhymes. Examjde : — 

KIiiij;s may he* hlosf, hut Tam was glo-ri-ous. 

O'er all the* ills of life \wlo-ri-oua. 

% 

Eeforc proceeding further, if is necessary to enumerate the 
princij)al kinds of hicd. used- in Englisli poetry. A long syllabic 
is represented by tho mark (“), a short syllabic by the mark ('^).* 
The fe.et most used ai*e, 

1’he spondee ( — ) 

'I'he iambus ('^ -) 
jTlic trochee (~ 
iTlic dactyl (- ^ 
jThc anapaest ^ 

■ U'he amphiarribiis f 

English metres may be divided into, 1. t he unrhym ed^; 
*2. the rlivmed . Tho first, in wdiicli a comparatively small por- 

* In English pooliy', long^ or q u antity d epend s alm ost on ti re ly u pon 
accent. Aocciftt-d syTlahlos are long, nnaecentod short. In Greek and 
Lai in poetry, as is >\ell known, quantity is somelln’ifg intrinsic in each 
syllable, and depends upon the imturoof the vowel and the consonant or 
consonants following it. Our ears, trained to mark the aecenfs only, take 
litMe notice of this kind of quantity; yet those pools who utterly neglect it, 
are felt to wTitc roughly anti un melodiously, though smost of ns ct)uld not 
explain distinctly the grounds of tho feeling. A Roman ear eohld not have 

endured svelj a dactyl as far in 1h\ because to it the in would Ve made 
*irredc»mahly long by position. This we scarcely notice ; Ifit even an Eng- 

* _ V/ 

lish ear would stumble at sueh a dactyl, as c. g., far midst the. 

t Using tho analogy of the Homeric UeVoy hfupiKivf^Aor I have, for tho 
Fake of conveiiicnet*, substituted this term for the more usual “amphibrachys,’* 
from which it is impossible to form an adjective. • J 
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tion of our poetry is written, may be quickly disposed of. They 
-are of J;hree kinds, Jiexamcters, blank verse, and choral metres. 
The general rule formaTIon of EngKsliTiexameters 

has been already given ; it need only be added that t he las^ or 
sixth foot must always be a spondee, and 
dactyl , tliougli a spp iidee is also admisaible. 

— W* V/ “ 

Felt she in | myriad | springs her | sources | fai in the | mounfains | 
Stirring, col|Iccting, | heaving, up|rising, | forth out-|flowl7ig. | — Clough. 

BJank yci*se is a continupus metre, consisting, in its most pcrlect 
form, of lines cqntf^ing five iambuses, each iambus beiiig^acccjiited 
on the last syllable. In other words, it is a decasyllabic metre, 
having the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth syllables ac-\ 
cented. We have notsjiacc to discuss here all tlu; variations fnmi 
this form, which ai’C numerous ; but the student will find the 
subject ably handled in Johnson’s jiapers in the Ravihler on 
Milton’s versification. The following examples illustrate the 
princij)al variations, which affoct, 1. the position of their accents ; 
2. their number ; 3. the termination of the line: — 

Wheu down | along | by plea|sant Temlpe’s stream | (1) 

Left for I rcpcn|tance, none | for p:ir|doii left | (2) 

In-fi-|nite wrath, | and in|fi-nito | despair |) 

How o-|vercoiue | this dire ( ca-lam-|ity |) 

To the I last syl-|lablc of | rocor-|ded time | (4) 

* Tomor-|row and | tomorjrowand \ toinor-|row (5) 

/ / / / r 

Who can | be wise, | amazed, | temperate, | and fu-|ri-ous (G) 

In (1), a strictly regular lin , the accents are five in nunibei*, 
and occupy their normal positions. In (2) they arc still five, but 
the first syllable is accented instead of the second. In each of the 
two examples of (3) there are but four accents, differently placed 
in each line. In '(4) there arc but three accents. In (5) there is 
one, and in (fi) two redundant syllables. 

In faost English decasyllabic verse, whether blank Or rhymed, 
the line witlf fou>’ accents predominates. It is ollen possible to 
find a dozen lines in succession so accented in Shakspeare and 
Milton. But in Pope’s decasyllabics, as might he expected from 
so perfect a versifier, the line with five accents predominates. 


_^c ordinarily 
Example : — 
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The effect of the variation in the position of the accents is to prevent 
the monotony which would arise from tlie perpetual recurrence oJ* 
iambuses. It answers the same purpose as tlie free intermixture 
of dactyls and spondees in the hexameter. The effect of the re- 
duction in the number of accents is to quicken the movement of 
the line. This explains why lines of five accents are the excep- 
tion, not the rule, in Shakspeare ; for tlie dramatic movement, as 
repros(*nling dialogue, and the actual conflict of passions, is essen- 
tially more rapid than either the epic or didactic. With less 
justification Wordsworih in the Excursion frequently introduces 
lines of only three accents, such as, 

lly the deformities of brutish vice. 

Such lines cf\yi seldom be so managed as to make other than an 
unpleasing impression on the ear. I'lie license of redundant 
syllables is allowed in dramatic, but not in epic v(tsc. Milton 
does indeed use it, but sparingly. In eighty lines tiiken at random 
from the Paradise Lost 1 have found four instances of redun- 
dancy ; in the same number of lines similarly taken from the 
play of King Joltn^ eighteen instances. 

Choral metres may be designated according to the kind of foot 
which predominates in them. Those used in Southey’s Thalaba 
are dactylic or iambic : — 

In the Dom|daniel | caverns, 

Und<*r the | roots of the | ocean; 

and, • • 

Sail on, [ sail on, | quoth Tha-|laba, 

Sail on, | in Al-|hih’s name. | » 

In Queen Mab they are iambic, and in the Strayed Reveller^ 
trochaic : — ^ 

— — v» 

Faster, | fa.‘<ter, | 

0 I Circe, | Goddess. | 

Rhymed Metres. 

Every English rhymed metre is in one of three measures, the 
iambic, the trochaic, the triple. 

Again, all rhymed metres are either .continuous qr in stanzas. 

Continuous Verse, 

I. The following is a list of continuous rhyming metres, in 
iambic measure : — . , 
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1. Quadrisyllabics ; c. g.: — 

• — su — 

Til ft slftftl I we toucli I 
Poroftd ne’er | so iriuch, | 

Yet still I removes | 

To that I it loves. | —Drayton (in Gurst). 

2. OctosylLibics, having, in strictness, four accents ; c. g. : — 

Woo worth I the chase ! | woo worth | the day ! | 

That cost I thy lift*, | my gal-|lant grey ! | 

This metre is extremely common ; most of tlio old romances arc 
in it, as well as Scott’s and liyron’s romantic poems, (except Lara 
and the Corsair), Iludibras, Lalla Rookh, &c. 

3. Decasyllabics, liaving, in strictness, five ^accents. If 
rhyming in couplets, they form the famous heroic metre : — 

Awake! | my St. | John, leave | all mea-|ner things | 

To low I amhi-|tioii, and | the pride | of kings. | 

It is needless to remark that an enormous (quantity of verse has 
been composed in this metre. Sometimes the rhymes occur 
irregularly, as in /j^cidas: — 

Panic is | the spur | that tho | clear spirit | doth raise, | 

(Tliat last I iiifir-jmity ( of no|l>lc minds) j 

To scorn | deliglits | and live | labo-|rious days, | ike. 

Kndecasyllabics, which constitute tho heroic metre of the 
ftalians, fall, in our metrical system, under the description of 
^redundant lines. As exceptions to tho decasyllabic rule, they 
occur very frequently; but still only serve to prove that rule, 
like other exceptions. 

4. The Alexandrine, or tw^elve-sy liable metre, having in strict- 
ness six accents. This is the metre used by some i)f our old 
rhyming chroniclers, and by Drayton in his Poly-olbion] it is 
also the heroic metre of France : but with us it has lidlen into 
disuse for three cu'nturies. Example : — 

^ — \j — — 

The Wack | and darklsoino nights, | tho bright | and gladjsoihc days 

lndiif|creDt are | to him, phis hope | on God | that stays. *■ 

Drayton (in Guest). 

5. The fourteen-syllable meti*e, with seven accents. This 
y measure occurs in some old mctncal legends, and was used by 
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Chapman in his translation of Homer ; but it is lumbering and 
unwieldy, and as such had long been laid aside* by our poets, until 
revived by Mr. F. Newman, who stripped it of rhyme, and en- 
riched it with a redundant syllable: — 

0 p:on|tl(* friend ! | if thou | and I | from this | encoini|tcr scalping, 
iIiTeaf|ter might | for c|vcr bo | from old | and death | oxcnip|ted. 

The following is from Chapman : — 

To all I which Jove’s | will gave | effect ; | from whom | strife first | bc- 
ginin(‘ I 

betwixt I Atri|dcs, king | of men, | and Thc|tis’ g(id|liko soiine. | 

ComliinatioiiS of some of these five metres have been occasion- 
ally emjdoyyd, hut Avilh inditrerent su<*cess. Thus Sun'C^ joined 
the f()urteen-sy liable metre to the Alexandrine: — 

When Ro|mer took | in haiid | flu* win|ter to | assaile, | 

With force | of might | and ver|tue great ( his stor| my blasts | to quail. | 

IT. TrocliaicH, In eontin nous verse, two trochaic measuresare in 
use ; the fifteen syllable and tlie seven syllabic. In the latter, eight- 
syllable lines, containing four full trocluses, are of common oc* 
eujTcnce ; but tli<} characteristic line of the measure is of seven 
syllables, and contains three trochees and a long syllable. 

1 . Tlic fifteen-syllable trocluiic line is in fact a combination of 

the eight syllable and the seven syllable. It is not common; the 
best example of it is Loclsle^ I fall : — * 

I'ool ! a|gain the | dream, tlie | fancy |j but I | know my | words wore | 
wild. I 

but I I count the | grey har|barian || lower | than the | Chrisfian | child. 

2. The seven-syllable measure, both in continuous verse, and, 
as we shall presently see, in stanzas, was a gi-eat fixA’^ourite with 
Keats and Shelley. In it the latter composecUhis tvrittm in 
the Ewjaiiean Hills, and Keats liis Ode on the Poets, and The 
Mermaid Tavern, Shakspeare also used it, as in thfi lines 
begiflning 

On a I day, a|lack the | day! | 

The intermixture of cight-syUalxIe lines, is exemplified in the 
following quotation : — . • 
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Thus ye | live on | high, and | then | 

On the I earth ye | live ajgain ; | 

And the | souls ye | left he j hind you, | 

Teach us, I here, the | way to | find you. | 

Other mixed measures occasionally occur, as in Shakspearc’s 
“ Crabbed Age and Youth,' &c.; which contains fives, sixes, and 
sevens. 

III. In Triple measin^es, there is but one at cent for every three 
syllables; while in the iambic and trochaic, theri is one for 
every two. There is a close analogy between poetry in these 
measures, and music in trijdo time; a dancing liglitness and 
gliding rapidity are cliaraetin-istic of both. They arc of three 
kinds, ^cording to the foot wliieh predominates in them — 
dactyli" anapaestic, and amphiam])ie. 1 can recollcet.no instances 
oftlieuseofa triple measure in continuous verse, except Cam]d)cirs 
Lochiel and W'alsh’s Despairing Lover. The Ibriner is in amphi- 
ambic endocasyllabic rhyming couplets, each line containing three 
aniphiambuscs, and an iambus, 

W— %./ W — ^ 

Lochiel, | Locliiel, | beware of | tlie day, 

Wheu I the Lowlands | sliuU meet thee | hi battle | array ; | 

the latter in amphiambic fives and sixes ; each line containing 
either an amphiambus and an iambus, or two ainjdiiambuses ; 

e. g. : — 

Tho’ I his suit whs | rejected, | 
s Ho sadly | reflected 

That I a lover | forsaken | 
r A new love* | may get | 

Hut I a neck tjiat’s | once broken | 

Can never | be sc .. | 

In these examples, the words “when," “thoV’ “that,” and 
‘‘but,” are redundant syllables. 

' Stanzas. 

The varieties of the stanza or stave are almost countless ; some 
of the <most common forms only can be noticed here. I again 
adopt the division into iambic, trocliaic, and triple measures! 

I. 1. The decasyllaliic quatniin, or four-line stave, with 
alternating rhymes. Davenant’s Gondibert, Dry den’s Elegy on 
^ Cr(mwell and Annus Mirabilis, Gray’s Elegy, and many other 
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considerable poems, are in this metre. A specimen of it may he 
found at p. 125. ^ 

2. The six-line stove is rare; it is used by Southwell in his 
pretty poems, Time goes by Turns, and Scorn not the least. Tt is 
the preceding four-line stave, with the addition of a rhyming 
couplet at the end. 

M. The Chaucerian lieptostich, or seven-line decasyllabic 
stove. It has three rhymes ; one connecting the tirst and third 
lines ; another the second, ibiirth, and fifth — and the third, the 
sixth, and seventh lines. For an example, see p. 27(J. Up to 
the reign of Flizal)eth, no measure was a greater favourite with 
our poets than this. 

4. The ottava rima, or eight-line decasyllabic stave. This is the 
heroic metrft of the Italians, in which Tasso and Ariosto wrote. 
With us it has been seldom used ; the chief example is Don Juan. 
It has three rhymes, thus arranged: — 1, 5 ; — 2, 4, C; — 7, 8. 

5. The Spenserian stanza, or nine-line decasyllabic stave^ 

closed by an Alexandrine, ft ’ also has three rhymes, thus 
arranged : — — 2, 4, 5, 7 ; — 9. For examples, see 

pages 281— ' 

6. The sonnet, or fourteen-line decasyllabic stove, of which 
there are several varieties. The sonnets of Shakspearc scarcely 
deserve the name in a metrical sense ; their construction being so 
inartificial. They have no few«r than seven rhymes, and consist 
merely Kjf three cpiatrains, with alternating rhymes, followed hy 
a rhyming cou])h;t. All our other j)oets, so far as 1 know, follow, 
in writing sonnets, the I’etrarcan model, with some unimportant* 
deviations. The sonnet of Petrarch is composed of two quatrains, 
with extreme and mean rhymes,* two in number ; ibllowed by 
six lines, of which the rhymes are arranged in several different 
ways. The most ordinary case is that in which the six lines have 
but two rhymes, and are arranged in three rhyming couplets. 
Milton’s sonnet On his deceased Wife is an example of this kind. 
If the six lines have three rhymes, they usually follow each other 
in order; as shown in the following jmssage, taken from Milton’s 
sonnht to Cyriack Skinner : — 

That is, rhymes connecting the first with the foui*tb, and the second 
with the tliird, lines. 
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To measure life learn thou hetimes, and know 
Towards solid good what loads the nearest way ; 

For otlior things mild Hcavc'n a time ordains, 

And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 

Til at with superfluous burden loads the day. 

And when (lod sends a cheei*ful hour, refrains. 

Other v.'iriotics ol‘ arrangement may he found in the sonnets 
of Drummond, Milton, and Wordswortli ; hut they only affect 
the six concluding lines. The two opening rjuatraiiiS, with their 
two rhymes, and the peculiar arrangement of these rliymes, are 
a lix(‘d clement in the sonnet. It has generally, at hiast in 
Italian poetry, four, and must never have more than five 
rhymes. 

It would he tedious to enumerate all the diffciymt kinds of 
staves formed out of octosyllabics, and the c( in ihi nation of these 
with shorter linos. Three of these staves, the octosyllabic 
(juatrain, the quiiirain in eights and sixes, mid the quatrain in 
sixes, with the third line octosylluhic, are commonly called. Long 
measure, (!ommon measure, and Short measure. ,TJio six-line 
stave, in eights and sixes, was a favourite measure with tlie old 
romance writers. I call it the “ Sir Thojias metre,” because 
(yhaucer uses it for his Riiiio of Sir Thojias,” iii the Canterbury 
T^jihis. A rough specimen of it may he se(*n at page 70. Tin* 
eight-line stave, Ibrined of two quatrains in eights, or in eights 
and sixes, with altnaialiiig rhymes, is also eonmion. J>ut enough 
iias now been said to enable the student to recognise and describe 
,for himself any iambic measure that lie may me(‘t with. 

n. TVochaie. staves, though much used by our poets, do not 
present the same well-marked forms as tlie iambic staves. The 
predominant line is of seven syllables, that is, contains throe 
trochees and a long syllable. Ifowcver, octosyllabic lines of 
four trochees are of constant occurrence in heplasyllahic staves. 
The six-line stave^in sevens, (*xejnplilied by the lines at page 328, 
by Jonson’s Jlj/mn to Diana ^ (i.) and many other ])ieces, and the 
eight-lino sUve in eiglits and sev(3ris, exemplified hy^ Glover’s 
Hosier's Ghost^ (2.) are perliaps the most important among, pure- 
trochaic staves. 

. 

(1.) Queen and | huntress. ( chaste and I fair, &c. 

(2.) As near | Porto | hello | lying | 

— V — \J — — , 

On the I gently | swelling | flood. 1 
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A very beautiful metre sometimes results fi-om the combination 
of a trochaic Avitli an iambic measure. Thus in ShclJey’^ 
lark^ (see p. 3o7), a trochaic quatrain in sixes and fives is 
followed by an Alexandrine, the length and weight of which 
serves beautifully to balance and tone dowm the light joyousness 
of the trochaics. Shelley has given us another beautiful combi- 
nation, that of trochees with dactyls. Example : — 

— — vy — \J 

When the I lamp is | shattered, 

V-* — vy — \j — 

Tlio I li^ht ill the | dust lies | dead, &c. 

111. In tri])le measures, three imjiortant staves may bo distin- 
guished, the (piatrain, the six-line stave, and the eight-line stave. 
Eacih of tluj'se three again may be either dactylic, anajiajstic, or 
amphiainbie, but the last is infinitely the most commoti variety of 
the threi*. 

1. Quatrains. — 'fhe dactylic quatrain, each line of which 
contains tlin'c' dactyls, followed either by a long syllabic or a 
trochee, is* not Ncry common. There is an example in one of 
Byron’s Ilchrew Melodies.] the “ »Song of Saul before his last* 
battle — 

— vyvy "“v/w — 

Faj’owcll to I others, hut | iiover wo | part | 

JToir to my | royalty, | son of iiiy | heart; 

and again, 

Ifrightest and | liost of tin* ( sons of the | morning. — II eber. ^ 

The anapieslic qua train is distinguishable from the dactylic by 
the fact of its commencing with an anapaist. In triple measures,* 
the foot with wdiich a po(;m opens is nearly always a key to its 
metre. In the IblloAving example spondees are inix'ed with the 
anaptests : — 

yj — — — vyw — — 

Not a drum | was heard, | not a fu|nnral note. | — Wolfe. 

A purer specimen may be fomid in one of the* Hebrew melodies, 
in which the line contains three anapaests: — 

• \j ~ \j — . • 

• And the voice J of my mourn |ing is o’er, | 

And the moun| tains behold | mo no more. | 

The amphiambic quatrain, in which each line has either four 
amphiambuscs, or three with an iambus, is the metre ^f a gi-eat* 
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number of ballads and songs. The rhymes are sometimes coupled, 
sometiipes alternate. Examples : — 

I flaw from | the beach, when | the morning ( was shining, | 

* 

A bark o’er | the watt'rs | move glorious |ly on. | — Moore. 

Count Albert | has armed him | the Paynim | among, | 

Though I his heart it | was false, yet | his arm it | was strong. 

Scott. 

2^ The six-lino stave, triple measure, is only used, ?o far as I 
know, in amphiambic cndccasyllabics. Scott’s Lochinvar is an 
instance. 

3. The eight-line stave in the amphiambic tetrameter, or tetra- 
meter catalectic,* is a noble measure. Examples : — 

— * 

Then blame not | the bard if [ in pleasure’s [ soft dream, | &c.— Moore. 

vy 

T climbed the* ] dark brow of | the mighty | Helvdlyn. | — Scott. 

There are also eight-line slaves in lives, and in fives and sixes. 
These are dactylic. Examples : — 

— V/ 

Over tho | mountains, 



And I over the | waves, | 

V/ V/ — V 

Under the | fountaias, 

^ \y V/ — 

And I under tlic | graves, &c. 

Where shall the | traitor rest, | 

Ho the dejeeiver, | &c. — S cott. 

^ A dactylic stave in sixes, fives, and fours, varying in the num- 
ber of lines, was used by Hood with great effect in his Bridge of 
Sighs. 

• “ N/ — W Vi/ 

One more Unfortunate | 

Weary of | breath | 

“ y/ V/ V/ 

Rashly im|portunate | 

— V/ — 

Gone to J'er | death. | 

Thert arc many otlicr varieties, but die rules already given 
will probably enable the student to name and classify them as he 
falls in with them. 

* At line which falls short by one syllable of the full mcaflure of four 
•amphiambHses, ie so designated. 
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Pindaric Measures. 

These hold an intermediate position between stanzas afld con- 
tinuous verse. They are divided into strophes, which seldom 
contain more than twenty-eight or fewer than fourteen lines. 
Irregularity may be said to be their law ; the lines, as well as the 
strophes, are of different lengths, and the rhymes are arranged in 
half-a-dozen different ways. For an examiilc, see p. 327. As 
a general rule they arc* in iambic measure ; but trochaic lines are 
sometimes introduced with striking effect. Thus in Gray’s Bardj 
which consists of nine strophes, six containing fourteen, and three 
twenty lines, each shorter strophe ppens with a trochaic line, so 
as to produce the sense of abruptness which the poet was aiming 
at: — , 

Ruin I seize tlicc, | ruthless | king, | 

V/ _ . — V/ • 

Gunlu|siun on | thy banjiiers wait. | 
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